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INTRODUCTION. 

TASTE  is  that  Faculty  of  the  human  Mind,  by  which 
we  perceive  and  enjoy,  whatever  is  Beautiful  or 
Sublime  in  the  works  of  Nature  or  Art. 

The  perception  of  thefe  Qualities  is  attended  with  an 
Emotion  of  Pleafure,  very  diflinguifhable  from  every  other 
pleafure  of  our  Nature,  and  which  is  accordingly  diftin* 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Emotion  of  Taste.  The  di- 
ftindtion  of  the  objedts  of  Tafte  into  the  Sublime  and  the 
Beautiful,  has  produced  a fimilar  divifion  of  this  Emotion, 
into  the  Emotion  of  Sublimity,  and  the  Emotion  of 
Beauty. 

% y 

The  Qualities  that  produce  thefe  Emotions,  are  to  be 
found  in  almoft  every  clafs  of  the  objedls  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  the  Emotions  themfelves  afford  one  of  the  mod 
extenfive  fources  of  human  delight.  They  occur Hto  us,  a- 
mid  every  variety  of  External  Scenery,  and  among  many 
diverfities  of  difpofition  and  affedlion  in  the  Mind  of  Man. 
The  moft  pleafmg  Arts  of  human  invention  are  altogether 
dire&ed  to  their  purfuit : and  even  the  neceflary  Arts  are 
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INTRODUCTION. 

exalted  into  dignity,  by  the  Genius  that  can  unite  Beau- 
ty with  Ufe.  From  the  earlieft  period  of  Society,  to  its  laft 
ftage  of  improvement,  they  afford  an  innocent  and  elegant 
amufement  to  private  life,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  in- 
creafe  the  Splendour  of  National  Chara&er;  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  Nations,  as  well  as  of  Individuals,  while  they" 
attradl  attention  from  the  pleafures  they  beftow,  they  ferve 
to  exalt  the  human  Mind,  from  corporeal  to  intelle&ual 
purfuits. 

Thefe  Qualities,  however,  though  fo  important  to  human 
happinefs,  are  not  the  objeds  of  immediate  obfervationj 
and  in  the  attempt  to  invefligate  them,  various  circum- 
ftances  unite  to  perplex  our  refearch.  They  are  often 
obfcured  under  the  number  of  qualities  with  which  they 
are  accidentally  combined : They  refult  often  from  pecu- 
liar combinations  of  the  qualities  of  objeds,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  objeds  to  each  other : They  are 
ftill  oftener,  perhaps,  dependent  upon  the  date  of  our  own 
minds,  and  vary  in  their  effeds  with  the  difpofitions  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  obferved.  In  all  cafes,  while  we 
feel  the  Emotions  they  excite,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  caufes 
by  which  they  are  produced and  when  we  feek  to  dis- 
cover them,  we  have  no  other  method  of  difcovery,  than 
that  varied  and  patient  Experiment,  by  which,  amid  thefe 
complicated  circumftances,  we  may  gradually  afcertain  the 
peculiar  qualities  which,  by  the  Constitution  of  our  Na- 
ture, 
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fURE,  are  permanently  conneded  with  the  Emotions  we 
feel. 

In  the  employment  of  this  mode  of  Inveftigation,  there 
are  two  great  objeds  of  attention  and  inquiry,  which  feem 
to  include  all  that  is  either  neceffary,  or  perhaps  poflible, 
for  us  to  difcover  on  the  fubjed  of  Tafte. 

Thefe  objeds  are, 

L To  inveftigate  the  Nature  of  thofe  Qualities  that 
produce  the  Emotions  of  Taste  : And, 

II.  To  inveftigate  the  Nature  of  that  Faculty,  by  which 
thefe  Emotions  are  received. 

Thefe  inveftigations,  however,  are  not  to  be  conftdered 
only  as  objeds  of  philofophical  curiofity.  They  have  an 
immediate  relation  to  all  the  Arts  that  are  direded  to  the 
produdion  either  of  the  Beautiful  or  the  Sublime  5 and 
they  afford  the  only  means  by  which  the  principles  of  thefe 
various  Arts  can  be  afcertained.  Without  a juft  and  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  Nature  of  thefe  Qualities,  the  Artist 
muft  be  unable  to  determine,  whether  the  Beauty  he  creates 
is  temporary  or  permanent,  whether  adapted  to  the  acci- 
dental prejudices  of  his  Age,  or  to  the  uniform  conftitution 
of  the  human  Mind ; and  whatever  the  Science  of  Criti- 
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cism  can  afford  for  the  improvement  or  corred ion  of  Taft*, 
muft  altogether  depend  upon  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Nature  and  Laws  of  this  Faculty. 

To  both  thefe  Inquiries,  however,  there  is  a preliminary 
inveftigation,  which  feems  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  with- 
out which  every  conclufion  we  form,  muft  be  either  imper- 
fect or  vague.  In  the  inveftigation  of  Causes,  the  firft  and 
moft  important  ftep,  is  the  accurate  examination  of  the 
Effect  to  be  explained.  In  the  Science  of  Mind,  however, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Body,  there  are  few  effeds  altogether 
Ample,  or  in  which  accidental  circumftances  are  not  com- 
bined with  the  proper  effed.  Unlefs,  therefore,  by  means 
of  repeated  Experiments,  fuch  accidental  circumftances  are 
accurately  diftinguifhed  from  the  phenomena  that  perma- 
nently charaderife  the  effed,  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
including  in  the  Caufe,  the  caufes  alfo  of  all  the  accidental 
circumftances  with  which  the  effed  is  accompanied. 

With  the  Emotions  of  Taste,  in  almoft  every  inftance, 
many  other  accidental  Emotions  of  Pleafure  are  united  : the 
various  Ample  pleafures  that  arife  from  other  qualities  of 
the  objed ; the  pleafure  of  agreeable  Senfation,  in  the  cafe 
of  Material  objeds  3 and  in  all,  that  pleafure  which  by  the 
Conftitution  of  our  Nature  is  annexed  to  the  Exercife  of  our 
Faculties.  Unlefs  therefore  we  have  previoufly  acquired  a 
diftind  and  accurate  conception  of  that  peculiar  effed  which 
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is  produced  on  our  Minds,  when  the  Emotions  of  Taffe  are 
felt,  and  can  precifely  diflinguifh  it  from  the  effects  that 
are  produced  by  thefe  accidental  Qualities,  we  mult  necef- 
farily  include  in  the  Caufes  of  fuch  Emotions,  thofe  Qua- 
lities alio,  which  are  the  caufes  of  the  accidental  pleafurcs 
with  which  this  Emotion  is  accompanied.  The  variety  of 
Syftems  that  Philofophers  have  adopted  upon  this  fubjed, 
and  the  various  Emotions  into  which  they  have  refolved  the 
Emotion  of  Tafte,  while  they  afford  a fufficient  evidence  of 
the  numerous  accidental  pleafures  that  accompany  thefe  E- 
motions,  afford  alfo  a flrong  illuftration  of  the  neceflity  of 
previoufly  afcertaining  the  Nature  of  this  Effed,  before  we 
attempt  to  inveftigate  its  Caufe.  With  regard,  therefore,  to 
both  thefe  Inquiries,  the  firft  and  mofl  important  flep  is  ac- 
curately to  examine  the  Nature  of  this  Emotion  itfelf,  and 
its  diftindion  from  every  other  Emotion  of  Pleafure ; and 
our  capacity  of  difcovering  either  the  Nature  of  the  Quali- 
ties that  produce  the  Emotions  of  Tafle,  or  the  Nature  of 
the  Faculty  by  which  they  are  received,  will  be  exadly 
proportioned  to  our  accuracy  in  afcertaining  the  Nature  of 
the  Emotion  itfelf. 

In  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  a work  intended  as  an  Inqui- 
ry into  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed  to  confift  of  the  following  Parts,  and 
to  be  conduded  in  the  following  Manner  : 
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I.  The  first  Part  would  contain  an  Analysis  or  Exa- 
mination of  that  Effect  which  is  produced  on  the  Mind, 
when  thefe  Emotions  are  felt  3 and  of  their  Distinction 
from  the  Simple  Emotions  of  Pleasure. 

II.  The  second  Part  would  contain  an  Investigation 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Qualities  that  are  fitted  by  the  Con- 
flitution  of  our  Nature  to  produce  thefe  Emotions  ; and 
of  their  Distinction  from  the  Qualities  that  are  produc- 
tive only  of  the  Simple  Emotions  of  Pleasure. 

In  this  part  of  the  fubjed,  there  are  two  fubordinate  In- 
quiries, that  would  naturally  demand  attention. 

1.  The  Qualities  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty,  are  difcovered 
not  only  in  pleafing*  or  agreeable  objeds,  but  frequently  al- 
fo  in  objeds  that  in  themfelves  are  produdive  of  Pain  ; and 
fome  of  the  greatefl  Compofitions  of  the  Fine  Arts  are  found- 
ed upon  fubjeds  of  Terror  or  Distress.  It  would  foim, 
therefore,  an  obvious  and  important  Inquiry,  to  afcertain 
by  what  Means  this  lingular  Effed  is  produced  in  real  Na- 
ture, and  by  what  Means  it  may  be  produced  in  the  Com- 
pofitions of  Art. 

2;  There  is  a Distinction  in  the  Effeds  produced  on 
our  Minds  by  objeds  of  Tafle ; and  this  diflindion  both  in 

the  Emotions  and  in  their  Causes  has  been  exprefled  by 
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the  terms  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty.  It  would  form,  there- 
fore, a fecond  objed  of  Inquiry,  to  afcertain  the  Nature 
of  this  Distinction,  both  with  regard  to  thefe  Emotions, 
and  the  Qualities  that  produce  them. 

III.  The  third  Part  of  fuch  a work  would  contain  an 
Investigation  of  the  Nature  of  that  Faculty  by  which 
thefe  Emotions  are  received : And  the  purfuit  of  it  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  important  Inquiry,  Whether  there  is 
any  Standard  by  which  the  Perfedion  and  Imperfedion 
of  this  Faculty  may  be  determined  ? and  to  the  illuftration 
of  the  Means  by  which  it  may  be  either  correded  or  im- 
proved. 

Such  are  the  objeds  which  it  feems  to  me  moll;  important 
to  afcertain  in  the  Philosophy  of  Taste;  and  fuch  is  the 
method  in  which  thefe  Essays  towards  this  Inquiry  have 
been  conduced.  But  when  I confider  both  the  extent  and 
the  difficulty  of  fuch  an  Inveftigation,  and  recoiled:  the 
Errors  into  which  many  great  Men  have  fallen  upon  thefe 
fubjeds,  I can  only  find  refolution  to  prefent  the  First 
Part  of  my  Inquiries  to  the  Public. 
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ESSAY  I. 


Of  the  Nature  of  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity 
and  Beauty, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  EffeB  produced  upon  the  Imagination , by  ObjeSis  of 
Sublimity  and  Beauty. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  emotions  of  fublimity  and  beauty  are  uniform- 
ly afcribed,  both  in  popular  and  in  philofophical  lan- 
guage, to  the  imagination.  The  fine  arts  are  confidered  as 
the  arts  which  are  addrefled  to  the  imagination,  and  the 
pleafures  they  afford,  are  defcribed,  by  way  of  diflindion, 
as  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination.  The  nature  of  any 
perfon’s  tafle,  is,  in  common  life,  generally  determined 
from  the  nature  or  chara&er  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
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expreffion  of  any  deficiency  in  this  power  of  mind,  is  con- 
fidered  as  fynonymous  with  the  expreflion  of  a fimilar  defi- 
ciency in  point  of  tafte. 

Although,  however,  this  connection  is  fo  generally  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  not  perhaps  as  generally  underftood  in 
what  it  confifts,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  that  effedt  which 
is  produced  upon  the  imagination,  by  objedts  of  fublimity 
and  beauty.  I fhall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  date,  what  feems  to  me  the  nature  of  this  effedt,  or,  in 
what  that  exercife  of  imagination  confifts,  which  is  fo  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  take  place,  when  thefe  emotions  are 
felt. 

When  any  objedt,  either  of  fublimity  or  beauty,  is  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  I believe  every  man  is  confcious  of  a 
train  of  thought  being  immediately  awakened  in  his  ima- 
gination, analogous  to  the  charadter  or  expreflion  of  the 
original  objedt.  The  Ample  perception  of  the  objedt,  we 
frequently  find,  is  infufficient  to  excite  thefe  emotions,  un- 
tefs  it  is  accompanied  with  this  operation  of  mind,  unlefs, 
according  to  common  expreffion,  our  imagination  is  feized, 
and  our  fancy  bufied  in  the  purfuit  of  all  thole  trains  of 
thought,  which  are  allied  to  this  charadter  or  expreffion. 

Thus,  when  we  feel  either  the  beauty  or  fublimity  of 
natural  fcenery,  the  gay  luftre  of  a morning  in  fpring,  or 
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the  mild  radiance  of  a fummer  evening,  the  favage  majefty 
of  a wintry  ftorm,  or  the  wild  magnificence  of  a tempeftu- 
ous  ocean,  we  are  confcious  of  a variety  of  images  in  our 
minds,  very  different  from  thofe  which  the  objects  them- 
felves  can  prefent  to  the  eye.  Trains  of  pleafing  or  of 
folemn  thought  arife  fpontaneoufly  within  our  minds,  our 
hearts  fwell  with  emotions,  of  which  the  objeds  before  us 
feem  to  afford  no  adequate  caufe ; and  we  are  never  fa 
much  fatiated  with  delight,  as  when,  in  recalling  our  at- 
tention, we  are  unable  to  trace  either  the  progrefs  or  the 
connexion  of  thofe  thoughts,  which  have  pafled  with  fo 
much  rapidity  through  our  imagination. 

The  effed  of  the  different  arts  of  tafte  is  fimilar.  The 
landfcapes  of  Claude  Lorrain,  the  mufic  of  Handel,  the 
poetry  of  Milton,  excite  feeble  emotions  in  our  minds, 
when  our  attention  is  confined  to  the  qualities  they  pre- 
fent to  our  fenfes,  or  when  it  is  to  fuch  qualities  of  their 
compofition  that  we  turn  our  regard.  It  is  then,  only,  we 
feel  the  fublimity  or  beauty  of  their  produdions,  when 
our  imaginations  are  kindled  by  their  power,  when  we  lofe 
ourfelves  amid  the  number  of  images  that  pafs  before  our 
minds,  and  when  we  waken  at  laft  from  this  play  of  fancy, 
as  from  the  charm  of  a romantic  dream.  The  beautiful 
apoftrophe  of  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  upon  the  fubjed  of  gar- 
dening, 
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N’avez  vous  pas  fouvent,  au  lieux  infrequentes,. 
Rencontre  tout-a-coup,  ces  afpeCts  enchantes, 

Qui  fufpendent  vos  pas,  dont  l’image  cherie 
Vous  jette  en  une  douce  et  longue  reverie  ? 

is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  compofition  of  tafte ; 
and  in  the  production  of  fuch  trains  of  thought,  feems  to 
eonfift  the  effedt  which  objeCts  of  fublimity  and  beauty 
have  upon  the  imagination. 

For  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  itfelf,  I mult  finally 
appeal  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  reader ; but  there  are 
fome  very  familiar  confiderations,  which  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  fuggefl,  that  feem  very  flrongly  to  fhew  the  connection 
between  this  exercife  of  imagination,  and  the  exiftence  of 
the  emotions  of  fublimity  or  beauty. 
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SECTION  II. 

THAT  unlefs  this  exercife  of  imagination  is  excited*. 

the  emotions  of  beauty  or  fublimity  are  unfelt,  feems 
capable  of  illuflration,  from  many  inftances  of  a very  fa- 
miliar kind. 

L 

If  the  mind  is  in  fuch  a Bate,  as  to  prevent  this  freedom 
of  imagination,  the  emotion,  whether  of  fublimity  or 
beauty,  is  unperceived*  In  fo  far  as  the  beauties  of  art 
or  nature  affeCt  the  external  fenfes,  their  efFedt  is  the  fame 
upon  every  man  who  is  in  poffellion  of  thefe  fenfes.  But 
to  a man  in  pain  or  in  grief,  whofe  mind,  by  thefe  means, 
is  attentive  only  to  one  objedt  or  confiderationj  the  fame 
fcene,  or  the  fame  form,  will  produce  no  feeling  of  admi- 
ration, which*  at  other  times,  when  his  imagination  was 
at  liberty,  would  have  produced  it,  in  its  fulleft  perfection* 
Whatever  is  great  or  beautiful  in  the  fcenery  of  external 
nature,  is  almoft  conflantly  before  us;  and  not  a day  pafles, 
without  prefenting  us  with  appearances,  fitted  both  to 
charm  and  to  elevate  our  minds ; yet  it  is  in  general  with 
a heedlefs  eye  that  we  regard  them,  and  only  in  particu- 
lar moments  that  we  are  fenfible  of  their  power.  There 
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is  no  man,  for  inftance,  who  has  not  felt  the  beauty  of 
funfet $ yet  every  one  can  remember  many  indances,  when 
this  mod  finking  fcene  had  no  effed  at  all  upon  his  imagi- 
nation ; and  when  he  has  beheld  all  the  magnificence  with 
which  nature  generally  didinguidies  the  clofe  of  day,  with- 
out one  fentiment  of  admiration  or  delight.  There  are 
times,  in  the  fame  manner,  when  we  can  read  the  Georgies, 
or  the  Seafons,  with  perfed  indifference,  and  with  no  more 
emotion,  than  what  we  feel  from  the  mod  uninterefling 
compofition  in  profe;  while  in  other  moments,  the  firfl 
lines  we  meet  with,  take  poffeflion  of  our  imagination,  and 
awaken  in  it  fuch  innumerable  trains  of  imagery,  as  al- 
mod  leave  behind  the  fancy  of  the  poet.  In  thefe,  and 
fimilar  cafes  of  difference  in  our  feelings,  from  the  fame 
objeds,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  difference  arifes 
from  the  date  of  our  imaginations ; from  our  difpofition  to 
follow  out  the  train  of  thought,  which  fuch  objeds  natu- 
rally produce,  or  our  incapacity  to  do  it,  from  fome  other 
idea,  which  has  at  that  time  taken  poffedion  of  our  minds, 
and  renders  us  unable  to  attend  to  any  thing  elfe.  That 
date  of  mind,  every  man  mud  have  felt,  is  mod  favour- 
able to  the  emotions  of  tade,  in  which  the  imagination  is 
free  and  unembarraded,  or  in  which  the  attention  is  fo 
little  occupied  by  any  private  or  particular  objed  of 
thought,  as  to  leave  us  open  to  all  the  impredions,  which 
the  objeds  that  are  before  us,  can  create.  It  is  upon  the 
vacant  and  the  unemployed,  accordingly,  that  the  objeds 
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of  tafte  make  the  flrongell  imprelfion.  It  is  in  fuch  hours 
alone,  that  we  turn  to  the  compofitions  of  mufic,  or  of 
poetry,  for  amufement.  The  feafons  of  care,  of  grief,  or 
of  bulinefs,  have  other  occupations,  and  deftroy,  for  the 
time  at  leaft,  our  fenfibility  to  the  beautiful  or  the  fu- 
blime,  in  the  fame  proportion,  that  they  produce  a date 
of  mind  unfavourable  to  the  indulgence  of  imagination. 

II. 

\ 

The  fame  thing  is  obfervable  in  criticifm.  When  we  lit 
down  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a poem,  or  of  a painting, 
and  attend  minutely  to  the  language  or  compolition  of  the 
one,  'or  to  the  colouring  or  delign  of  the  other,  we  feel  no 
longer  the  delight  which  they  at  firlt  produce.  Our  ima- 
gination in  this  employment  is  reftrained,.  and  inflead  of 
yielding  to  its  fuggellions,  we  ftudioufly  endeavour  to 
refill  them,  by  fixing  our  attention  upon  minute  and 
partial  circumllances  of  the  compolition.  How  much  this 
operation  of  mind  tends  to  diminilh  our  fenfe  of  its- 
beauty,  every  one  will  feel,  who  attends  to  his  own 
thoughts  on  fuch  am  occalion,  or  who  will  recoiled:  how 
different  was  his  Hate  of  mind,  when  he  firll  felt  the  beauty 
either  of  the  painting  or  the  poem.  It  is  this,  chiefly,  which 
makes  it  fo  difficult  for  young  people,  polfelled  of  imagi- 
nation, to  judge  of  the  merits  of  any  poem  or  fable,  and 
which  induces  them  fo  often  to  give  their  approbation  to 
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compofitions  o£  little  value.  It  is  not,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  learning  in  what  the  merits  of  fuch  compofitions 
■confift,  for  thefe  principles  of  judgment  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  abflrufe.  It  is  not,  that  greater  experience  pro- 
duces greater  fenfibility,  for  this  every  thing  contradi&s  ; 
but  it  is,  becaufe  every  thing,  in  that  period  of  life,  is  able 
to  excite  their  imaginations,  and  to  move  their  hearts,  be- 
caufe they  judge  of  the  compofition,  not  by  its  merits, 
when  compared  with  other  works,  or  by  its  approach  to 
any  abftra & or  ideal  standard,  but  by  its  effed  in  agitating 
their  imaginations,  and  leading  them  into  that  fairy  land, 
in  which  the  fancy  of  youth  has  fo  much  delight  to  wan- 
der. It  is  their  own  imagination,  which  has  the  charm, 
which  they  attribute  to  the  work,  that  excites  it ; arid  the 
fimpleft  tale,  or  the  pooreft  novel,  is,  at  that  time,  as  ca- 
pable of  awakening  it,  as  afterwards  the  eloquence  of  Virgil 
nr  Roufleau.  All  this,  however,  all  this  flow  of  imagina- 
tion, in  which  youth,  and  men  of  fenfibility,  are  fo  apt  to 
indulge,  and  which  fo  often  brings  them  pleafure  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  tafle,  the  labour  of  criticifm  deflroys.  The 
mind,  in  fuch  an  employment,  lnflead  of  being  at  liberty 
to  follow  whatever  trains  of  imagery  the  compofition  be- 
fore it  can  excite,  is  either  fettered  to  the  confideration  of 
fome  of  its  minute  and  folitary  parts ; or  paufes  amid  the 
rapidity  of  its  conceptions,  to  make  them  the  obje&s  of  its 
attention  and  review.  In  thefe  operations,  accoidingly, 
-the  emotion,  whether  of  beauty,  or  fublimity,  is  loft,  and 
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if  it  is  wifhed  to  be  recalled,  it  can  only  be  done  by  relaxing 
this  vigour  of  attention,  and  refigning  ourfelves  again,  to  the 
natural  flream  of  our  thoughts.  The  mathematician  who 
inveftigates  the  demonftrations  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy, 
the  painter  who  ftudies  the  defign  of  Raphael,  the  poet 
who  reafons  upon  the  meafure  of  Milton,  all,  in  fuch  occu- 
pations, lofe  the  delight  which  thefe  feveral  productions  can 
give  \ and  when  they  are  willing  to  recover  their  emotion, 
mull  withdraw  their  attention  from  thofe  minute  confidera- 
tions,  and  leave  their  fancy  to  expatiate  at  will,  amid  all 
the  great  or  pleafing  conceptions,  which  fuch  productions 
of  genius  can  raife. 

III. 

The  effeCt  which  is  thus  produced  upon  the  mind,  by 
temporary  exertions  of  attention,  is  alfo  more  permanently 
produced  by  the  difference  of  original  charader ; and  the 
degree  in  which  the  emotions  of  fublimity  or  beauty  are 
felt,  is,  in  general,  proportioned  to  the  prevalence  of  thofe 
relations  of  thought  in  the  mind,  upom  which  this  exercife 
of  imagination  depends.  The  principal  relation,  which 
feems  to  take  place  in  thofe  trains  of  thought,  that  are 
produced  by  objeds  of  tafte,  is  that  of  refemblance  ; the  re- 
lation, of  all  others,  the  moft  loofe  and  general,  and  which 
affords  the  greatefl  range  of  thought,  for  our  imagination 
to  purfue.  Wherever,  accordingly,  thefe  emotions  are  felt, 
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it  will  be  found,  not  only  that  this  is  the  relation  which 
principally  prevails  among  our  ideas,  but  that  the  emotion 
itfelf  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  it  prevails. 

In  the  effeCt  which  is  produced  upon  our  minds,  by  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  of  Natural  fcenery,  it  is  eafy  to  trace  this 
progrefs  of  refembling  thought,  and  to  obferve,  how  faith- 
fully the  conceptions  which  arife  in  our  imaginations,  cor- 
refpond  to  the  impreflions  which  the  characters  of  thefe 
feafons  produce.  What,  for  inflance,  is  the  imprefiion  we 
feel  from  the  fcenery  of  fpring  ? The  foft  and  gentle  green 
with  which  the  earth  is  fpread,  the  feeble  texture  of  the 
plants  and  flowers,  the  young  of  animals  juft  entering  into 
life,  and  the  remains  of  winter  yet  lingering  among  the 
woods  and  hills,  all  confpire  to  infufe  into  our  minds  fome- 
what  of  that  fearful  tendernefs  with  which  infancy  is  ufual- 
ly  beheld.  With  fuch  a fentiment,  how  innumerable  are 
the  ideas  which  prefent  themfelves  to  our  imagination  ! 
Ideas,  it  is  apparent,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  fcene 
before  our  eyes,  or  to  the  poflible  defolation  which  may 
yet  await  its  infant  beauty,  but  which  almoft  involuntarily 
extend  themfelves  to  analogies  with  the  life  of  man,  and 
bring  before  us  all  thofe  images  of  hope  or  fear,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  peculiar  fituations,  have  the  dominion  of  our 
hearts  ! — The  beauty  of  autumn  is  accompanied  with  a fi- 
milar  exercife  of  thought.  The  leaves  begin  then  to  drop 
from  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  fhrubs,  with  which  the 
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fields  were  adorned  in  the  fummer  months,  decay,  the 
woods  and  groves  are  filent,  the  fun  himfelf  feems  gradual- 
ly to  withdraw  his  light,  or  to  become  enfeebled  in  his 
power.  Who  is  there,  who,  at  this  feafon,  does  not  feel 
his  mind  imprefled  with  a fentiment  of  melancholy  ? or 
who  is  able  to  refill  that  current  of  thought,  which,  from 
fuch  appearances  of  decay,  fo  naturally  leads  him  to  the 
folemn  imagination  of  that  inevitable  fate,  which  is  to 
bring  on  alike  the  decay  of  life,  of  empire,  and  of  nature 
itfelf  ? In  fuch  cafes  of  emotion,  every  man  mufl  have  felt, 
that  the  character  of  the  fcene  is  no  fooner  imprefled  upon 
his  mind,  than  various  trains  of  correfpondent  imagery  rife 
before  his  imagination;  that  whatever  maybe  the  nature  of 
the  impreflion,  the  general  tone  of  his  thoughts  partakes  of 
this  nature  or  charader ; and  that  his  delight  is  proportion- 
ed to  the  degree  in  which  this  uniformity  of  charader  pre- 
vails. 

The  fame  effed,  however,  is  not  produced  upon  all 
men.  There  are  many,  whom  the  profped  of  fuch  appear- 
ances in  nature,  excites  to  no  exercife  of  fancy  whatever ; 
who,  by  their  original  conflitution,  are  more  difpofed  to 
the  employment  of  attention,  than  of  imagination,  and  who, 
in  the  objeds  that  are  prefented  to  them,  are  more  apt  to 
obferve  their  individual  and  diflinguifhing  qualities,  than 
thofe  by  which  they  are  related  to  other  objeds  of  their 
knowledge.  Upon  the  minds  of  fuch  men,  the  relation  of 
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refemblance  has  little  power;  the  efforts  of  their  imagina- 
tion, accordingly,  are  either  feeble  or  flow,  and  the  gene- 
ral character  of  their  underflandings,  is  that  of  fleady  and 
precife,  rather  than  that  of  enlarged  and  extenfive  thought. 
It  is,  I believe,  confident  with  general  experience,  that 
men  of  this  defcription  are  little  fenfible  to  the  emotions  of 
fublimity  or  beauty ; and  they  who  have  attended  to  the 
language  of  fuch  men,  when  obje&s  of  this  kind  have  been 
prefented  to  them,  muft  have  perceived,  that  the  emotion 
they  felt,  was  no  greater  than  what  they  themfelves  have 
experienced  in  thofe  cafes,  where  they  have  exerted  a flmi- 
lar  degree  of  attention,  or  when  any  other  caufe  has  re- 
flrained  the  ufual  exercife  of  their  imagination.  To  the 
qualities  which  are  productive  of  Ample  emotion,  to  the 
ufeful,  the  agreeable,  the  fitting,  or  the  convenient  in  ob- 
jects, they  have  the  fame  fenflbility  with  other  men;  but  of 
the  fuperior  and  more  complex  emotion  of  beauty,  they 
feem  to  be  either  altogether  unconfcious,  or  to  fliare  in  it, 
only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  can  relax 
this  feverity  of  attention,  and  yield  to  the  relation  of  re- 
fembling  thought.. 

It  is  in  the  fame  manner,  that  the  progrefs  of  life  general- 
ly takes  from  men  their  fenflbility  to  the  obje&s  of  tafle. 
The  feafon  in  which  thefe  are  felt  in  their  fullefl:  degree  is 
in  youth,  when,  according  to  common  expreflion,  the  ima- 
gination is  warm,  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  eafily  exci- 
ted 
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ted  to  that  exertion  upon  which  fo  much  of  the  emotion  of 
beauty  depends.  The  bufinefs  of  life,  in  the  greatefl  part 
of  mankind,  and  the  habits  of  more  accurate  thought,  which 
are  acquired  by  the  few  who  reafon  and  reflect,  tend  equal- 
ly to  produce  in  both,  a firider  relation  in  the  train  of  their 
thoughts,  and  greater  attention  to  the  objeds  of  their  com 
fideration,  than  can  either  be  expeded,  or  can  happen  in 
youth.  They  become,  by  thefe  means,  not  only  lefs  eafily 
led  to  any  exercife  of  imagination,  but  their  affociations  be- 
come at  the  fame  time  lefs  confident  with  the  employment 
of  it.  The  man  of  bufinefs,  who  has  paffed  his  life  in  flu- 
dying  the  means  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  the  philofo- 
pher,  whofe  years  have  been  employed  in  the  invefligation  of 
caufes,  have  both  not  only  acquired  a conflitution  of  mind 
very  little  fitted  for  the  indulgence  of  imagination,,  but 
have  acquired  alfo  affociations  of  a very  different  kind  from 
thofe  which  take  place,  when  imagination  is  employed.  In 
the  firfl  of  thefe  charaders,  the  profped  of  any  beautiful 
fcene  in  nature,  would  induce  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
its  value.  In  the  other,  it  would  lead  only  to  fpeculations 
upon  the  caufes  of  the  beauty  that  was  afcribed  to  it.  In 
both,  it  would  thus  excite  ideas,  which  could  be  the  foun- 
dation of  no  exercife  of  imagination,  becaufe  they  required 
thought  and  attention.  To  a young  mind,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  pofTeffed  of  any  fenfibility,  how  many  pleafing  ideas 
would  not  fuch  a profped  afford  ? ideas  of  peace  and  inno- 
cence, and  rural  joy,  and  all  the  unblemifhed  delights  of  fo- 
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litude  and  contemplation.  In  fuch  trains  of  imagery,  no  la- 
bour of  thought,  or  habits  of  attention,  are  required  j they 
rife  fpontaneoufly  in  the  mind,  upon  the  profpedof  any  ob- 
jed,  to  which  they  bear  the  flighted:  refemblance,  and  they 
lead  it  almoft  infenfibly  along,  in  a kind  of  bewitching  re- 
verie, through  all  its  ftore  of  pleading  or  interefting  con- 
ceptions. To  the  philofopher,  or  the  man  of  bufinefs,  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  from  fuch  a fcene,  would  be  but  feebly 
known ; but  by  the  young  mind,  which  had  fuch  fenfibility, 
it  would  be  felt  in  all  its  warmth,  and  would  produce  an 
emotion  of  delight,  which  not  only  would  be  little  compre- 
hended by  men  of  a feverer  or  more  thoughtful  charader, 
but  which  feems  alfo  to  be  very  little  dependent  upon  the 
objed  which  excites  it,  and  to  be  derived,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  from  this  exercife  of  mind  itfelf. 

In  thefe  familiar  inftances,  it  is  obvious,  how  much  the 
emotions  of  tafle  are  conneded  with  this  ftate  or  charader 
of  imagination,  and  how  much  thofe  habits  or  employments 
of  mind,  which  demand  attention,  or  which  limit  it  to  the 
confideration  of  fingle  objeds,  tend  to  diminifh  the  fenfibi- 
lity  of  mankind  to  the  emotions  of  fublimity  or  beauty. 
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SECTION  III. 

nPHERE  are  many  other  Inftances  equally  familiar, 
which  are  fufficient  to  ihew,  that  whatever  increales 
this  exercife  Or  employment  of  Imagination,  increales  alfo 
the  emotion  of  beauty  or  fublimity. 


I. 

This  is  very  obvioufly  the  eded  of  all  Aflbciations.  There 
is  no  Unan,  who  has  not  fome  interefting  alfociations  with 
particular  Icenes,  or  airs,  or  books,  and  who  does  not  feel 
their  beauty  or  fublimity  enhanced  to  him,  by  fuch  com 
freed  ions.  The  view  of  the  houfe  where  one  was  born,  of 
the  fchool  where  ohe  was  educated,  and  where  the  gay 
years  of  infancy  were  palled,  is  indifferent  to  no  man. 
They  reCal  fo  many  images  of  pad:  happinefs,  and  pad  af- 
fe&ions,  they  are  conne&ed  with  fo  many  drong  or  va- 
lued emotions,  and  lead  altogether  to  fo  long  a train  of 
feelings  and  rccolle&ions,  that  there  is  hardly  any  fcene 
which  one  ever  beholds  with  d>  much  rapture.  There  are 
fongs  alfo,  that  we  have  heard  in  our  infancy,  which, 
when  brought  to  our  remembrance  in  after  years,  raife  e- 
motions,  for  which  we  cannot  well  account  3 and  which, 
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though  perhaps  very  indifferent  in  themfelves,  ftill  conti- 
nue  from  this  affociation,  and  from  the  variety  of  concep- 
tions which  they  kindle  in  our  minds,  to  be  our  favourites 
through  life.  The  fcenes  which  have  been  diftinguifhed  by 
the  refidence  of  any  perfon,  whofe  memory  we  admire, 
produce  a fimilar  effed.  “ Movemur  enim,  nefcio  quo 
u pado,  locis  iplis,  in  quibus  eorum,  quos  diligimus,  aut 
Ci  admiramur  adfunt  yeftigia.”  The  fcenes  themfelves  may 
be  little  beautiful ; but  the  delight  with  which  we  recoiled 
the  traces  of  their  lives,  blends  itfelf  infenfibly  with  the 
emotions  which  the  fcenery  itfelf,  excites  j and  the  admi- 
ration which  thefe  recolledions  afford,  feems  to  give  a kind 
of  fandity  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt,  and  converts  eve- 
ry thing  into  beauty  which  appears  to  have  been  conneded 
with  them.  There  are  fcenes,  undoubtedly,  more  beauti- 
ful than  Runnymede,  yet  to  thofe  who  recoiled  the  great 
event  which  palled  there,  there  is  no  fcene,  perhaps,  which 
fo  ftrongfy  feizes  upon  the  imagination  j and  although  the 
emotions  this  recolledion  produces,  are  of  a very  different 
kind  from  thofe  which  the  mere  natural  fcenery  can  excite, 
yet  they  unite  themfelves  fo  well  with  thefe  inferior  emo- 
tions, and  fpread  fo  venerable  a charm  over  the  whole,  that 
one  can  hardly  perfuade  one’s  felf,  that  the  fcene  itfelf  is 
not  entitled  to  this  admiration.  The  valley  of  Vauclufe  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty,  yet  how  much  of  it  has  been  ow- 
ing, to  its  being  the  relidence  of  Petrarch  ! 
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Mais  ces  eaux,  ce  beau  del,  ce  vallon  enchanteur, 

Moins  que  Petrarque  et  Laure  intereffoient  mon  coeur. 

La  voila  done  difois-je,  oui,  voila  cette  rive 
Que  Petrarque  charmoit  de  fa  lyre  plaintive ; 

Ici  Petrarque  a Laure  exprimant  fon  amour, 

Voyoit  naitre  trop  tard,  mourir  trop  tot,  le  jour. 
Retrouverai-je  encore,  fur  ces  rocs  folitaires, 

De  leurs  chiffres  unis  les  tendres  chara&eres  ? 

Une  grotte  Scartee  avoit  frappe  mes  yeux, 

Grotte  fombre,  dis-moi  fi  tu  les  vis  heureux, 

M’ecriois-je  ! un  vieux  tronc  bordoit-il  le  rivage  ? 

Laure  avoit  repofe  fous  fon  antique  ombrage; 

Je  redemandois  Laure  a l’echo  du  vallon, 

Et  l’echo  n’avoit  point  oublie  ce  doux  nom, 

Partout  mes  yeux  cherchoient,  voy oient,  Petrarque  et  Laure, 
Et  par  eux,  ces  beaux  lieux  s’embellifioient  encore. 

Les  Jar  dins,  Chant  yne* 

The  Sublime  is  increafed,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  what- 
ever tends  to  increafe  this  exercife  of  imagination.  The 
field  of  any  celebrated  battle  becomes  fublime  from  this  af- 
fociation.  No  man,  acquainted  with  Englifh  hiftory, 
can  behold  the  field  of  Agincourt,  without  fome  emotion 
of  this  kind.'  The  additional  conceptions  which  this  aflb- 
ciation  produces,  and  which  fill  the  mind  of  the  fpe&ator  on 
the  profped  of  that  memorable  field,  diffufe  themfelves  in 
fome  meafure  over  the  feene,  and  give  it  a fublimity  which 
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does  not  naturally  belong  to  it.  the  majefly  of  the  Alps 
themfelves  is  increafed  by  the  remembrance  of  Hannibal’s 
march  over  them ; and  who  is  there,  that  could  Hand  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  without  feeling  his  imagination 
kindle,  and  his  heart  beat  high  ? 

“ Middleton  Dale,”  fays  Mr  Whately,  “ is  a cleft  be- 
ee  tween  rocks,  airending  gradually  from  a romantic  vil- 
“ lage,  till  it  emerges,  at  about  two  miles  didance,  on  the 
“ yaft  moorlands  of  the  Peak.  It  is  a difmal  entrance  to  a 
“ defart ; the  hills  above  it  are  bare,  the  rocks  are  of  a grey 
“ colour,  their  furfaces  are  rugged,  and  their  lhapes  favage, 
“ frequently  terminating  in  craggy  points,  fometimes  re- 
“ fembling  vail  unwieldy  bulwarks,  or  riling  in  heavy  bat- 
“ trefies  one  above  another,  and  here  and  there  a mifhapen 
u mafs  bulging  out,  hang's  lowering  over  its  bafe.  No 

traces  of  men  are  to  be  feen,  except  in  a road  which  has 
“ no  effed  on  fuch  a fcene  of  deflation,  and  in  the  lime- 
“ kilns  conflantly  {moking  on  the  fide.  The  foil  is  disfigu- 
“ red  with  all  the  tinges  of  brown  and  red,  which  denote 
^ barrerinefs in  fome  places  it  has  crumbled  away,  and 
“ flrata  of  loofe  dark  {tones  only  appear and  in  others, 
11  long  lines  of  drofs  {hovelled  out  of  the  mines,  have  fal- 
6i  len  down  the  deeps.  In  thefe  mines,  the  veins  of  lead 
« on  one  fide  of  the  Dale,  are  obferved  always  to  have  cor- 
“ refponding  veifis,  in  the  fame  direction,  on  the  other ; 

u and  the  rocks,  though  differing  widely  in  different  places, 

“ yet 
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“ yet  always  continue  in  one  flyle  for  fome  way  together, 
“ and  feem  to  have  a relation  to  each  other.  Both  thefe 
“ appearances  make  it  probable  that  Middleton  Dale  is  a 
“ chafm  rent  in  the  mountains  by  fome  convulfion  of  na- 
“ ture  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  or  perhaps  before  the 
“ ifland  was  peopled.  The  fcene,  though  it  does  not  prove 
“ the  fad,  yet  juftifies  the  fuppofition,  and  it  gives  credit 
“ to  the  tales  of  the  country  people,  who,  to  aggravate  its 
“ horrors,  always  point  to  a precipice,  down  which 
“ they  fay  a young  woman  of  the  village  threw  herfelf 
“ headlong,  in  defpair  at  the  negled  of  a man  whom  Ihe 
“ loved  3 and  fhew  a cavern,  where  a fkeleton  once  was 
“ difcovered,  but  of  what  wretch  is  unknown  > his  bones 
“ were  the  only  memorial  left  of  him.” 

Qbfervations  upon  Modern  Gardening , p.  93. 

It  is  furely  unnecelfary  to  remark,  how  much  the  fublimi- 
ty  of  this  extraordinary  fcene,  is  increafed,  by  the  circum- 
ftances  of  horror,  which  are  fo  finely  conneded  with  it. 

One  of  the  fublimefi:  objeds  in  natural  fcenery,  is  an  old 
and  deep  wood  covering  the  fide  of  a mountain,  when  feen 
from  below  j yet  how  much  greater  fublimity  is  given  to 
it,  by  Dr  Akenfide,  by  the  addition  of  the  folemn  images 
which  in  the  following  lines  are  afTooiated  with  it  ? 
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Mark  the  fable  woods 

That  fhade  fublime  yon  mountain’s  nodding  brow. 

With  what  religious  awe,  the  folemn  fcene 
Commands  your  heps ! as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa,  Ihould  forfake 
Th’  Elyfian  feats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 

Move  to  your  pauling  eye. 

Pleafures  of  Imagination , Book  3. 

There  is  a paffage  in  one  of  the  Odes  of  the  fame  poet,  in 
which  a fcene,  which  is  in  general  only  beautiful,  is  ren- 
dered ftrikingly  fublime,  from  the  imagery  with  which  it  is 
affociated. 

’Tis  thus  to  work  her  baneful  power, 

Sufpicion  waits  the  fullen  hour 
Of  fretfulnefs  and  ftrife, 

When  care  the  infirmer  bofom  wrings. 

Or  Eurus  waves  his  murky  wings, 

To  damp  the  feats  of  life. 

But  come,  forfake  the  fcene  unblefs’d 
Which  firft  beheld  your  faithful  bread 
To  groundlefs  fears  a prey, 

Come,  where  with  my  prevailing  lyre 
The  Ikies,  the  dreams,  the  groves  confpire 
To  charm  your  doubts  away. 


Throned 
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Thron’d  in  the  fun’s  defcending  car 
Wbaf  Power  unfeen  diffufeth  far 
This  tendernefs  of  mind  ? 

What  Genius  fmiles  on  yonder  flood  ! 

What  God  in  whifpers  from  the  wood 
Bids  every  thought  be  kind  ? 

Ode  to  Sufpicion . 

I know  not,  however,  any  inflance,  where  the  effed  of  af- 
fociation,  is  fo  remarkable  in  bellowing  fublimity  on  ob- 
jects, to  which  it  does  not  naturally  belong,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing inimitable  poem  of  Buchanan’s,  on  the  month  of 
May.  This  feafon  is,  in  general,  fitted  to  excite  emotions 
very  different  from  fublimity,  and  the  numerous  poems 
which  have  been  written  in  celebration  of  it,  dwell  uniformly, 
on  its  circumflances  of  “ vernal  joy.”  In  this  ode,  how- 
ever, the  circumflances  which  the  poet  has  feleded,  are  of 
a kind,  which,  to  me,  appear  inexpreffibly  fublime,  and  di- 
flinguifh  the  poem  itfelf  by  a degree  and  charader  of  gran- 
deur, which  I have  feldom  found  equalled  in  any  other  com- 
pofition.  The  idea  of  it  was  probably  taken  from  thefe 
fine  lines  of  Virgil  in  the  fecond  Georgic,  in  defcribing  the 
effeds  of  fpring. 

Non  alios,  prima  crefcentis  origine  mundi 
Illuxifle  dies,  aliumve  habuifle  tenorem 
Crediderim  : ver  illud  erat,  ver  magnus  agebat 

Orbis*, 
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Orbis,  et  hybernis  parcebant  flatibus  Euri  : 

Cum  primum  lucem  pecudes  haufere,  virumque, 

Ferrea  progenies  duris  caput  extulit  arvis, 

Immiflaeque  ferae  fylvis,  et  lidera  ccelo. 

I believe,  however,  no  one  will  doubt,  how  much  Buchanan 
has  improved,  upon  this  beautiful  idea. 

Calends  Maije. 

Salvete  facris  deliciis  facrae 
Maiae  calendar,  lsetitiae  et  mero 
Ludifque  dicatae  jocifque 
Et  teneris  charitum  choreis. 

Salve  voluptas  et  nitidum  decus 
Anni  recurrens  perpetua  vice, 

Et  Bos  renafcentis  juventae 
In  fenium  pr operands  ^Evi, 

Cum  blanda  veris  temperies  novo 
Illuxit  orbi,  primaque  fecula 
Fulfere  flaventi  metallo, 

Sponte  fua,  line  lege,  julla, 

Talis  per  omnes  continuus  tenor 
Annos  tepenti  rura  Favonio 

Mulcebat,  et  nullis  feraces 
Seminibus  recreabat  agros. 


Talis 
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Talis  beatis  incabat  infulis 
Felicis  auras  perpetuus  tepor, 

Et  nefciis  campis  fenedse 
Difficilis,  querulique  morbi. 

Talis  filentum  per  taciturn  nemus 
Levi  fufurrat  murmure  fpiritus, 

Lethenque  juxta  obliviolam 
Funereas  agitat  cuprefios. 

Forfan  fupremis  cum  Deus  ignibus 
Piabit  orbern,  laetaque  fecula 
Mundo  reducet,  talis  aura 
.Ethereos  animos  fovebit. 

Salve  fugacis  gloria  feculi, 

Salve  fecunda  digna  dies  nota, 

Salve  vetuftae  vitae  imago, 

Et  fpecimen  venientis  ^Evi^ 

National  aflbciations,  have  a fimilar  efFed  in  increafmg 
the  emotions  of  fublimity  and  beauty,  as  they  very  obvi- 
oully  increafe  the  number  of  images,  prefented  to  the  mind. 
The  fine  lines  which  Virgil  has  dedicated  in  his  Georgies, 
to  the  praifes  of  his  native  country,  however  beautiful  to 
us,  were  yet  undoubtedly  read  with  a far  fuperior  emotion,, 
by  an  ancient  Roman.  The  prodigies  which  the  fame  poet 
has  deferibed,  as  preceding  the  death  of  Caefar,  and  the  ftill 
more  minute  defeription  which  Lucan,  in  the  firft  book 
of  his  Pharfalia,  has  given  of  fuch  events,  on  the  approach 

of 
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of  the  civil  war,  muft  probably  have  given  to  a Roman,  who 
was  under  the  dominion  of  fuch  national  fuperflitions,  the 
ltrongeft  emotions  of  fublimity  and  terror.  But  we  read 
them  now  without  any  other  emotion,  than  what  arifes  from 
the  beauty  of  the  compofition. 

The  influence  of  fuch  affociations,  in  increafing  either 
the  beauty  or  fublimity  of  Mufical  compofition,  can  hardly 
have  efcaped  any  perfon’s  obfervation.  The  tune  called 
Bellifle  March,  is  faid,  by  a very  eminent  writer,  to  have 
owed  its  popularity  among  the  people  of  England,  to  the 
fuppofition,  that  it  was  the  tune  which  was  played,  when 
the  Englifh  army  marched  into  Bellifle,  and  to  its  confe- 
quent  affociation  with  images  of  fame,  and  conquefl,  and 
military  glory.  There  are  other  tunes  of  the  fame  charac- 
ter, which,  without  any  peculiar  merit,  yet  always  ferve  to 
pleafe  the  people,  whenever  they  are  performed.  The  na- 
tives of  any  country,  which  pofTeffes  a national  or  charac- 
teriflic  mufic,  need  not  be  reminded,  how  flrongly  the  per- 
formance of  fuch  airs  brings  back  to  them  the  imagery  of 
their  native  land ; and  muft  often  have  had  occafion  to  re- 
mark how  inferior  an  emotion  they  excite  in  thofe  who 
are  flrangers  to  fuch  affociations.  The  effedt  of  the  cele- 
brated national  fong,  which  is  faid  to  overpower  the  Swifs 
foldier  in  a foreign  land,  with  melancholy  and  defpair, 
and  which  it  is  therefore  found  neceffary  to  forbid  in  the 
armies  in  which  they  ferve,  cannot  furely  be  attributed  to 

its 
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its  compofnion  alone,  but  to  the  recolle&ions  that  it 
brings,  and  to  thofe  images  that  it  kindles  in  his  mind  of 
peace,  and  freedom,  and  domeftic  pleafure,  from  which  he 
Is  torn,  and  to  which  he  may  never  return.  Whatever  may 
be  the  fublimity  of  Handel’s  mulic,  the  lingular  eftedt  of  it 
on  fome  late  occafions,  is,  doubtlefs,  not  to  be  afcribed 
to  that  fublimity  alone,  but  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the 
place  where  it  was  performed ; not  only  from  the  facrednefs 
of  that  place,  which  is,  of  itfelf,  fo  well  fitted  to  excite 
many  awful  emotions  j but  in  a confiderable  degree  alio, 
from  its  being  the  repofitory  of  fo  many  “ illuftrious  dead,” 
and  the  fcene,  perhaps  of  all  others,  moll  facred  to  thofe 
who  have  any  fenfibility  to  the  glories  of  their  country. 

There  are  alfociations,  alfo,  which  arife  from  particular 
profelfions,  or  habits  of  thought,  which  ferve  very  well  to 
illuftrate  the  fame  obfervation.  No  man,  in  general,  is  fen- 
fihle  to  beauty,  in  thofe  fubje&s  with  regard  to  which  he 
has  not  previous  ideas.  The  beauty  of  a theory,  or  of  a re- 
lic of  antiquity,  is  unintelligible  to  a peafant.  The  charms 
of  the  country  are  altogether  loft  upon  a citizen,  who  has 
pafted  his  life  in  town.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  more  that 
our  ideas  are  increaled,  or  our  conceptions  extended  upon 
any  liibjedl,  the  greater  the  number  of  aftociations  we  con- 
ned! with  it,  the  ftronger  is  the  emotion  of  fublimity  or 
beauty  we  receive  from  it. 
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The  pleafure,  for  indance,  which  the  generality  of  man- 
kind receive  from  any  celebrated  painting,  is  trifling  when 
compared  to  that  which  a painter  feels,  if  he  is  a man  of 
any  common  degree  of  candour.  What  is,  to  them,  only  an 
accurate  reprefentation  of  nature,  is,  to  him,  a beautiful  ex- 
ertion of  genius,  and  a perfect  difplay  of  art.  The  difficul- 
ties which  occur  to  his  mind  in  the  defign  and  execution  of 
fuch  a performance,  and  the  tedimonies  of  fkill,  of  tade, 
and  of'  invention,  which  the  accomplifhment  of  it  exhibit, 
excite  a variety  of  emotions  in  his  bread,  of  which  the 
common  fpecdator  is  altogether  unfufceptible ; and  the  ad- 
miration with  which  he  thus  contemplates  the  genius  and 
art  of  the  painter,  blends  itfelf  with  the  peculiar  emotions 
which  the  pidlure  itfelf  can  produce,  and  enhances  to  him 
every  beauty  that  it  may  poflefs.. 

The  beauty  of  any  fcene  in  nature  is  feldom  fo  linking 
to  others,  as  it  is  to  a landfcape  painter,  or  to  thofe  who 
profefs  the  beautiful  art  of  laying  out  grounds.  The  diffi- 
culties both  of  invention  and  execution  which  from  their 
profeffions  are  familiar  to  them,  render  the  profufion  with 
which  nature  often  fcatters  the  moil  pitturefque  beauties, 
little  lefs  than  miraculous.  Every  little  circumftance  of 
form  and  perfpe&ive,  and  light  and  lhade,  which  are  un- 
noticed by  a common  eye,  are  important  in  theirs,  and 
mingling  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  difficulty,  and  facility 

in  overcoming  it,  produce  altogether  an  emotion  of  delight, 
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incomparably  more  animated  than  any  that  the  generality 
of  mankind  ufually  derive  from  it. 

The  delight  which  mod  men  of  education  receive  from 
the  conlideration  of  antiquity,  and  the  beauty  that  they 
difcover  in  every  objed  which  is  connected  with  ancient 
times,  is  in  a great  meafure  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fame  caufe. 
The  antiquarian,  in  his  cabinet,  furrounded  by  the  relics  of 
former  ages,  feems  to  himfelf  to  be  removed  to  periods 
that  are  long  fince  pad,  and  indulges  in  the  imagination 
of  living  in  a world,  which,  by  a very  natural  kind  of  pre- 
judice, we  are  always  willing  to  believe  was  both  wifer  and 
better  than  the  prefent.  All  that  is  venerable  or  laudable 
in  the  hifiory  of  thefe  times  prefent  themfelves  to  his  me- 
mory. The  gallantry,  the  heroifm,  the  patriotifm  of  anti- 
quity rife  again  before  his  view,  foftened  by  the  obfcurity 
in  which  they  are  involved,  and  rendered  more  feducing  to 
the  imagination  by  that  obfcurity  itfelf,  which,  while  it 
mingles  a fentiment  of  regret  amid  his  purfuits,  ferves  at  the 
fame  time  to  ftimulate  his  fancy  to  fill  up  by  its  own  crea- 
tion thofe  long  intervals  of  time  of  which  hiftory  has  pre- 
ferred no  record.  The  relics  he  contemplates  feem  to  ap- 
proach him  ftill  nearer  to  the  ages  of  his  regard.  The  drefs, 
the  furniture,  the  arms  of  the  times,  are  fo  many  afliftances 
to  his  imagination,  in  guiding  or  directing  its  exercife,  and 
offering  him  a thoufand  fources  of  imagery,  provide  him 
with  an  almofi  inexhaufiible  field  in  which  his  memory  and 
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his  fancy  may  expatiate.  There  are  few  men  who  have 
not  felt  fomewhat,  at  leaft,  of  the  delight  of  fuch  an  em- 
ployment. There  is  no  man  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with 
the  hiftory  of  antiquity,  who  does  not  love  to  let  his  ima- 
gination loofe  on  the  profped  of  its  remains,  and  to 
whom  they  are  not  in  fome  meafure  facred,  from  the  innu- 
merable images  which  they  bring.  Even  the  peafant,  whofe 
knowledge  of  former  times  extends  but  to  a few  generations, 
has  yet  in  his  village  fome  monument  of  the  deeds  or  virtues 
of  his  forefathers ; and  cheriflies  with  a fond  veneration  the 
memorial  of  thofe  good  old  times  to  which  his  imagination 
returns  with  delight,  and  of  which  he  loves  to  recount  the 
fimple  tales  that  tradition  has  brought  him. 

And  what  is  it  that  conftitutes  that  emotion  of  fublime 
delight,  which  every  man  of  common  fenfibility  feels  upon 
the  fir  ft  profpedt  of  Rome  ? It  is  not  the  fcene  of  deftrudHon 
which  is  before  him.  It  is  not  the  Tyber  diminilhed  in  his 
imagination  to  a paultry  ft  ream,  flowing  amid  the  ruins  of 
that  magnificence  which  it  once  adorned.  It  is  not  the  tri- 
umph of  fuperftition  over  the  wreck  of  human  greatnefs, 
and  its  monuments  ere&ed  upon  the  very  fpot  where  the 
firft  honours  of  humanity  have  been  gained.  It  is  ancient 
Rome  which  fills  his  imagination.  It  is  the  country  of  Cae~ 
far,  and  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  which  is  before  him.  It  is 
the  miftrefs  of  the  world  which  he  fees,  and  who  feems  to 
him  to  rife  again  from  her  tomb,  to  give  laws  to  the  uni- 
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verfe.  All  that  the  labours  of  his  youth,  or  the  fludies  of 
his  maturer  age  have  acquired  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of 
this  great  people,  open  at  once  before  his  imagination,  and 
prefent  him  with  a field  of  high  and  folemn  imagery  which 
can  never  be  exhaufted.  Take  from  him  thefe  affiliations, 
conceal  from  him  that  it  is  Rome  that  he  fees,  and  how  dif- 
ferent would  be  his  emotion  1 


II. 

The  e fifed:  which  is  thus  produced,  by  Affiliations,  in  in- 
creafing  the  emotions  of  fublimity  or  beauty,  is  produced 
alfo,  either  in  nature,  or  in  defcription,  by  what  are  gene- 
rally termed  Pidurefque  Objeds.  Inftances  of  fuch  objeds. 
are  familiar  to  every  one’s  obfervation.  An  old  tower  in 
the  middle  of  a deep  wood,  a bridge  Hung  acrofs  a chafin 
between  rocks,  a cottage  on  a precipice,  are  common  ex- 
amples. If  I am  not  miftaken,  the  efied  which  fuch  ob- 
jeds have  on  every  one’s  mind,  is  to  fugged  an  additional 
train  of  conceptions,  befide  what  the  fcene  or  defcription  it- 
felf  would  have  fuggefted;  for  it  is  very  obvious,  that  no 
objeds  are  remarked  as  pidurefque,  which  do  not  ftrike  the 
imagination  by  themfelves.  They  are,  in  general,  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  as  coincide,  but  are  not  neceflarily  conneded, 
with  the  charader  of  the  fcene  or  defcription,  and  which  at 
firft  affeding  the  mind  with  an  emotion  of  furprife,  pro 
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duce  afterwards  an  increaled  or  additional  train  of  image-* 
ry.  The  effed  of  fuch  objeds,  in  increafing  the  emotions 
either  of  beauty  or  fublimity,  will  probably  be  obvious  from 
the  following  inftances. 

The  beauty  of  funfet,  in  a fine  autumnal  evening,  feems 
almoft  incapable  of  addition  from  any  circumftance.  The 
various  and  radiant  colouring  of  the  clouds,  the  foft^light 
of  the  fun,  that  gives  fo  rich  a glow  to  every  objed  which 
it  falls,  the  dark  {hades  with  which  it  is  contrafted,  and  the 
calm  and  deep  repofe  that  feems  to  fteal  over  univerfal 
nature,  form  altogether  a fcene,  which  ferves  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  any  other  in  the  world,  to  fatiate  the  imagination 
with  delight : Yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  know  how 
great  an  addition  this  fine  fcene  is  capable  of  receiving  from 
the  circumftance  of  the  evening  bell.  In  what,  however, 
does  the  effed  of  this  moft  pidurefque  circumftance  con- 
fift  ? Is  it  not  in  the  additional  images  which  are  thus  fug- 
gefted  to  the  imagination?  images  indeed  of  melancholy 
and  fadnefs,  but  which  ftill  are  pleafing,  and  which  ferve 
moft  wonderfully  to  accord  with  that  folemn  and  penfive 
ftate  of  mind,  which  is  almoft  irrefiftibly  produced  by  this 
charming  fcene. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Dr  Goldfmith’s  de- 
scription of  evening,  in  the  Deferted  Village. 


Sweet 
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Sweet  was  the  found,  when  oft  at  evening’s  clofe 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rofe. 

There  as  I pafs’d  with  carelefs  fteps  and  flow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  foften’d  from  below : 

The  fwain  refponlive  as  the  milk-maid  fung, 

The  fober  herd  that  low’d  to  meet  their  young, 

The  noify  geefe  that  gabbl’d  o’er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  juft  let  loofe  from  fchool, 

The  watch  dog’s  voice  that  bay’d  the  whifpering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh,  that  Ipoke  the  vacant  mind : 

Yet  how  much  is  the  beauty  of  this  defcription  increafed, 
by  the  fine  circumftance  with  which  it  is  clofed  ? 

Thefe  all  in  foft  confufion  fought  the  fhade, 

And  fill’d  each  paufe  the  nightingale  had  made. 

There  is  a beauty  of  the  fame  kind  produced  in  the  “ Sea- 
“ foris,”  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  moft  pi&urefque 
circumftances  that  was  ever  imagined  by  a poet. 

Lead  me  to  the  mountain  brow, 

Where  fits  the  fhepherd  on  the  grafly  turf, 

Inhaling,  healthful,  the  defcending  fun. 

Around  him  feeds  his  many  bleating  flock 
Of  various  cadence,  and  his  fportive  lambs 
Their  frolics  play  j and  now  the  fprightly  race 
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Invites  them  forth,  when  fwift  the  fignal  given 
They  ftart  away,  and  fweep  the  mofly  mound 
That  runs  around  the  hill,  the  rampart  once 
Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  times,. 

Spring <, 

The  fcene  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  of  itfelf,  without  the 
addition  of  the  kit  circumftance  > yet  how  much  more  beau- 
tiful does  it  become  by  the  new  order  of  thought  which  this 
circumftance  awakens  in  the  mind,  and  which  contrafting 
the  remembrance  of  ancient  warfare  and  turbulent  times, 
with  the  ferenity  and  repofe  of  the  modern  fcene,  agitate 
the  imagination  with  a variety  of  indiftind  conceptions, 
which  otherwife  could  never  have  arifen  in  it  ? 

The  phyfical  arguments  of  Buchanan,  in  his  poem  “ de 
“ Sphsera,”  againft  the  dodrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
are  probably  read  with  little  emotion ; but  it  is  impoflible 
to  read  the  following  lines  of  it  without  delight,  from  the 
very  pidurefque  imagery  which  they  contain. 

Ergo  tarn  celeri  tellus  fi  concita  motu 
Iret  in  Occafum,  rurfufque  rediret  in  Ortum, 

Cunda  fimul  quateret  fecum,  valtoque  fragore, 

Templa,  aedes,  miferifque  etiam  cum  civibus,  urbes 
Opprimerit  fubitae  ftrages  inopina  ruinae. 

Ipfae  etiam  volucres  tranantes  aera  leni 
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Remigio  alarum,  celeri  vertigine  terrse 
Abreptas  gemerent  fylvas,  nidofque  tenella 
Cum  fobole  et  chara  forfan  cum  conjuge : nec  fe 
Auderet  zephyro  folus  committere  turtur, 

Ne  procul  ablatos,  terra  fugiente,  Hymenaeos 
Et  viduum  longo  ludu  defleret  amorem. 

Lib . i. 

There  is  a very  linking  beauty  of  the  fame  kind  in  a little 
poem  of  Dr  Beattie’s,  entitled,  “ Retirement.” 

Thy  {hades,  thy  iilence  now  be  mine, 

Thy  charms  my  only  theme  : 

My  haunt,  the  hollow  cliff,  whofe  pine 
Waves  o’er  the  gloomy  ftream, 

Where  the  fear’d  owl  on  pinions  grey 
Breaks  from  the  ruftling  boughs. 

And  down  the  lone  vale  fails  away 
To  more  profound  repofe. 

“ A11>”  %s  Mr  Whately,  in  deferibing  the  Tinian  Lawn 
at  Hagley,  “ all  here  is  of  an  even  temper,  all  mild,  placid 

“ and  ferene>  in  gayelt  feafon  of  the  day,  not  more 
than  cheerful,  in  the  ftilleft  watch  of  night,  not  gloomy. 
The  feene  is  indeed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tranquillity 
“ of  the  latter,  when  the  moon  feems  to  repofe  her  light 
“ on  the  thick  foliage  of  the  grove,  and  fteadily  marks  the 
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« fhade  of  every  bough.  It  is  delightful  then  to  faunter 
« here,  and  fee  the  grafs  and  the  golfamer  which  entwines 
“ it  gliftening  with  dew,  to  Men  and  hear  nothing  ftir,  ex- 
u cept  perhaps  a withered  leaf,  dropping  gently  through  a 
**  tree,  and  fheltered  from  the  chill,  to  catch  the  freftmefs 
« of  the  evening  air.”  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  beautiful  than  this  defcription,  yet  how  much  is  its 
beauty  increafed  by  the  concluding  circumflance  ? A fo~ 
u litary  urn,  cholen  by  Mr  Pope  for  the  Ipot,  and  now  in- 
“ fcribed  to  his  memory,  when  feen  by  a gleam  of  moon- 
“ light  through  the  trees,  fixes  that  thoughtfulnefs  and  com- 
« pofure,  to  which  the  mind  is  infenfibly  led  by  the  reft  of 
“ this  elegant  fcene.” 

Obfervations  on  Gardening , p . 201. 

I fliall  conclude  thefe  infiances  of  the  effed  of  pidurefque 
objeds,  in  increafing  the  emotion  of  Beauty,  with  a pafiage 
from  the  Iliad,  which  contains  one  of  the  moft  linking 
images  that  I know  of  in  poetry,  and  which  I am  the  more 
willing  to  quote,  as  it  has  not  been  fo  much  taken  notice 
of  as  it  deferves.  It  is  the  appearance  of  Achilles,  when. 
Phoenix  and  Ulyfles  are  fent  from  the  Grecian  camp,  to  ap- 
peafe  his  wrath, 

ftctryiv  rfctgn  ffoXvtyXoio’ftoto  6cchc&G‘<r7i$i< 

IloXXa  (*c*X  epfcQftfw  ywno%w  ’Evvotnycu&Jt 
(tty  fact's  $§*»&£  A\omi}mo- 
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'Mvgfu'bowv  \n\  rs  tcXicriug  xj  vqccg  \xi trOyr 
Tov  6 vgov  (privet,  rzgwopzvov  (pogpifyi  Xtysirjy 
K dcu^cc'hzri,  \ ir)  Mgryvgeo(&J  fyyog  rjeir 

Trjv  clgsr  ef  ivoigavy  tfro'kiv  ’H srtavog  oXi<r<rag^ 

T g oys  Ovpov  % rsgrt&Vi  as  As  aga,  xheot,  etvbguv 

Iliad , Lib.  ix.  v.  182. 


Thro’  the  ftill  night  they  march,  and  hear  the  roar 
Of  murmuring  billows,  on  the  founding  Ihore, 

And  now  arriv’d,  where  on  the  fandy  bay, 

The  Myrmidonian  tents  and  vefiels  lay, 

Amus’d,  at  eafe,  the  godlike  man  they  found 
Pleas’d  with  the  folemn  harp’s  harmonious  found. 

With  this  he  fooths  his  angry  foul,  and  lings 
Th’  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 

Book  ix.  v.  2 36, 

It  was  impofiible  for  the  poet,  to  have  imagined  any  other 
occupation  fo  well  fitted  to  the  mighty  mind  of  Achilles, 
or  fo  effe&ual  in  interelling  the  reader  in  the  fate  of  Him 
whom  Dr  Beattie  calls,  with  truth,  the  moll  terrific  hu- 
man perfonage  that  poetical  imagination  has  feigned. 


The  Sublime  is  increaled  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  pidlurefque  objedts.  The  Itriking  image  with 
which  Virgil  concludes  the  defcription  of  the  prodigies 
which  attended  the  death  of  Gsefar,  is  well  known. 

E 2 
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Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet  cum  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 

Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigme  pila  : 

Aut  gravibus  raftris,  galeas  pulfabit  inanes,, 

Grandiaque  effofis  mirabitur  offa  fepulchris. 

There  are  few  paffages  more  fublime  in  the  Pharfalia  of 
Lucan,  than  the  defcription  in  the  third  Book,  of  one  of 
Pompey’s  armies,  blocked  up  by  Caefar  in  a part  of  the 
country  where  there  was  no  water,  and  where  the  foldiers 
were  perilling  with  third.  After  describing  very  minutely, 
the  fruitlefs  attempts  of  the  army  to  obtain  relief,  and  the 
miferable  expedients  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  fup- 
ply  their  wants,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  nervous  and 
beautiful  lines,  of  which,  I am  perfuaded,  the  laft  circum- 
fiance  is  too  flriking  to  require  any  comment. 

O fortunati,  fugiens  quos  barbarus  hoftis,. 

Fontibus  immiftos  flravit  per  rura  veneno. 

Hos  licet  in  fluvios  faniem,  tabemque  ferarum. 

Pallida,  Di&aeis,  Caefar,  nafcentia  faxis 
Infundas  aconita  palam,  Romana  juventus 
Non  decepta  bibet. — torrentur  vifcera  flamma 
Oraque  ficca  rigent  fquamofis  afpera  linguis  y 
Jam  marcent  venae,  nulloque  humore  rigatus 
Aeris  alternos  anguflat  Pulmo  meatus, 

Refciffoque  nocent  fufpiria  dura  palato. 
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Pandant  ora  fiti,  nodurnutnque  aera  captant. 

Expedant  imbres,  quorum  modo  cunda  natabant 
Impulfu,  et  ficcis  vultus  in  nubibus  haerent. 

Quoque  magis  miferos  undae  jejunia  folvant 
Non,  fuper  arentem  Meroen,  Cancrique  Tub  axe 
Qua  nudi  Garamantes  arant,  federe,  fed  inter 
Stagnantem  Sicorim  et  rapidum,  deprenfus  Iberum 
Spedat  vieinos,  fitiens  exercitus,  amnes. 

Lib.  3.  ad  med. 

The  fine  defcription  in  the  Gierufalemme  Liberata,  of  a 
fimilar  difirefs  in  the  army  of  Godfrey,  before  the  walls  of 
Jerufalem,  has  probably  been  borrowed  from  this  pafiage  of 
Lucan ; and  it  is  pleafing  to  obferve,  with  what  addrefs 
Tafio  has  imitated,  though  not  copied,  the  pidurefque  cir- 
cumfiance  with  which  the  defcription  of  the  Roman  poet  is 
clofed.  Inflead  of  aggravating  the  difirefs  of  the  foldier, 
by  the  prolped  of  waters,  which  he  could  not  approach,  he 
recals  to  his  remembrance,  the  cool  fiiades,  and  fiill  foun- 
tains of  his  native  land : a circumfiance,  not  only  Angular- 
ly pathetic,  but  more  fertile  alfo  of  imagery,  than  perhaps 
any  other  that  the  poet  could  have  imagined. 

S’alcun  giamai  tra  frondeggiente  rive 
Puro  vide  ftagnar  liquido  argento, 

O giu  precipitofe  vi  acque  vive 

Per  Alpe,  o’n  piaggia  erbofo  a paflo  lento : 
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Quello  al  vago  defio  forma,  e defcrive, 

E miniflra  materia  al  fuo  tormento. 

In  Thomfon’s  defer iption  of  Winter  in  the  northern  regions, 
though  the  defeription  itfelf  is  fublime,  yet  one  additional 
circumflance  adds  powerfully  to  its  fublimity. 

Thence  winding  eaflward  to  the  Tartar  coafl, 

She  fweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main, 

Where  undilfolving  from  the  firfl  of  time 
Snows  fwell  on  fnows,  amazing  to  the  Iky, 

And  icy  mountains,  high  on  mountains  pil’d, 

Seem  to  the  {hivering  failor,  from  afar 
Shapelefs  and  white,  an  atmofphere  of  clouds. 

Ocean  itfelf  no  longer  can  refill 
The  binding  fury : but  in  all  its  rage 
Of  tempefl  taken  by  the  boundlefs  frofl 
Is  many  a fathom,  to  the  bottom  chain’d, 

And  bid  to  roar  no  more — a bleak  expanfe 
Shagg’d  o’er  with  wavy  rocks,  cheerlefs  and  void 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  months 
Flies  confeious,  fouthward.  Miferable  they  ! 

Who  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice 
Take  their  lafl  look  of  the  defeending  fun, 

While  full  of  death,  and  fierce  with  tenfold  frofl 
The  long  long  night,  incumbent  o’er  their  heads 
Falls  horrible. 
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In  the  following  mafterly  defcription  of  a very  fublime 
fcene  in  nature,  by  Mr  Whately,  I doubt  not  but  that  it 
will  be  acknowledged,  how  much  the  fublimity  of  it  is  in- 
creafed,  by  the  very  pi&urefque  imagery  which  the  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants  afford.  “ A fcene  at  the  New 
“ Weir,  on  the  river  Wye,  which  in  itfelf  is  truly  great 
“ and  awful,  fo  far  from  being  difturbed,  becomes  more 
“ interefling  and  important,  by  the  bufinefs  to  which  it  is 
“ deflined.  It  is  a chafm  between  two  ranges  of  hills, 
“ which  rife  almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  water ; the 
“ rocks  on  the  fides  are  moftly  heavy  maftes,  and  their  co- 
“ lour  is  generally  brown ; but  here  and  there  a pale  crag- 
“ gy  cliff  flarts  up  to  a vaft  height  above  the  reft,  uncon- 
“ nedfced,  broken  and  bare  : large  trees  frequently  force 
“ out  their  way  amongft  them,  and  many  of  them  ftand 
“ far  back  in  the  covert,  where  their  natural  dulky  hue  is 
“ deepened  by  the  fhadow  which  overhangs  them.  The  ri- 
“ ver  too,  as  it  retires,  lofes  itfelf  amid  the  woods,  which 
11  clofe  immediately  above,  then  rife  thick  and  high,  and 
“ darken  the  water.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  gloom,  is  an 
“ iron  forge,  covered  with  a black  cloud  of  fmoke,  and 
“ furrounded  with  half  burned  ore,  with  coal,  and  with. 
“ cinders.  The  fuel  for  it  is  brought  down  a path,  worn 
“ into  fteps,  narrow,  and  fteep,  and  winding  among  the 
“ precipices;  and  near  it  is  an  open  fpace  of  barren  muir, 
“ about  which  are  fcatteredj:he  huts  of  the  workmen.  It 
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“ Hands  clofe  to  the  cafcade  of  the  Weir,  where  the  agita- 
“ tion  of  the  current  is  increafed  by  large  fragments  of 
u rocks  which  have  been  fwept  down  by  floods  from  the 
u banks,  or  fhivered  by  tempefts  from  the  brow ; and  at 
“ ftated  intervals,  the  fullen  found,  from  the  ftrokes  of  the 
“ great  hammers  in  the  forge,  deadens  the  roar  of  the 
“ waterfall.” 

Page  109. 

There  is  a flmilar  beauty,  if  I am  not  miflaken,  in  the 
concluding  flroke  of  the  following  paflage  from  Monf.  Di- 
derot. 

“ Qu’efl:  ce  qu’il  faut  au  poete  ? Eft-ce  une  nature  brute 
“ ou  cultivee  ? paiflble  ou  troublee  ? Prefera-t-il  la  beaute 
u d’un  jour  pur  et  ferein,  a l’horreur  d’une  nuit  obfcure, 
(i  ou  le  fiflement  interrompu  des  vents  fe  mele  par  interval- 
“ les  au  murmure  fourd  et  continu  d’un  tonnerre  eloigne, 
“ et  ou  il  voit  l’eclair  allumer  le  ciel  fur  fa  tetef  Prefera- 
“ t-il  le  fpedtacle  d’une  mer  tranquille,  a celui  des  flots  agi- 
“ tees  ? le  muet  et  froid  afped  d’un  palais,  a la  promenade 
u parmi  des  ruines  ? un  edifice  conftruit,  un  efpece  plante 
f<  de  la  main  des  hommes,  au  touffu  d’une  antique  foret, 
u au  creux  ignore  d’une  roche  deferte  ? des  nappes  d’eau, 
“ des  baflins,  des  cafcades,  a la  vue  d’une  catarade  qui  fe 
¥ brife  en  tombant  a travers  des  rochers,  et  dont  le  bruit  fe 
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“ fait  entendre  au  loin  du  berger,  qui  a conduit  fon  trou- 
“ peau  dans  la  montagne,  et  qui  l’ecoute  avec  efFroi?” 

Epitre  a Monf.  Grimm,  fur  la  Poe  fie  Dramatique, 

I fhall  conclude  thefe  illuftrations  with  a very  fublime 
one  from  the  Paradife  Regained  of  Milton,  in  which  I be- 
lieve the  force  of  the  concluding  ftroke  will  not  be  de- 
nied. 

Either  tropic  now 

’Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  heaven ; the  clouds 

From  many  a horrid  rift  abortive,  pour’d 

Fierce  rain,  with  lightening  mixed : nor  flept  the  winds 

Within  their  ftony  caves,  but  rufh’d  abroad 

From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 

On  the  vext  wildernefs,  whofe  tailed;  pines 

Tho’  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  fturdieft  oaks 

Bow’d  their  ftidf  necks,  loaden  with  ftormy  blafts 

Or  torn  up  flieer 111  waft  Thou  flirouded  then 

O patient  Son  of  God  ! 

Book  4. 

In  thefe  and  a thoufand  other  inftances  that  might  be  pro- 
duced, I believe  every  man  of  fenftbility  will  be  confcious 
of  a variety  of  great  or  pleaftng  images  palling  with  rapidi- 
ty in  his  imagination,  beyond  what  the  fcene  or  defcription 
immediately  before  him  can  of  themfelves  excite.  They 
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feem  often,  indeed,  to  have  but  a very  diftant  relation  to 
the  object  that  at  firft  excited  them;  and  the  objeCt  itfelf, 
•appears  only  to  ferve  as  a hint,  to  awaken  the  imagination, 
and  to  lead  it  through  every  analogous  idea  that  has  place 
in  the  memory.  It  is  then,  indeed,  in  this  powerlefs  Hate 
of  reverie,  when  we  are  carried  on  by  our  conceptions,  not 
guiding  them,  that  the  deepeft  emotions  of  beauty  or  fubli- 
mity  are  felt,  that  our  hearts  fwell  with  feelings  which 
language  is  too  weak  to  exprefs,  and  that  in  the  depth  of 
lilence  and  aflonifhment  we  pay  to  the  charm  that  enthrals 
us,  the  mod  flattering  mark  of  our  applaufe. 

•«  The  power  of  fuch  characters  in  Nature/’  fays  Mr 
Whately  (from  whom  I am  happy  to  borrow  the  following 
obfervations,  not  only  from  the  beauty  of  their  expreflion, 
but  from  their  Angular  coincidence  in  the  illuftration  of  the 
fad  I have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablilh)  “ the  power  of 
“ fuch  characters  is  not  confined  to  the  ideas  which  the  ob- 
“ jeCts  themfelves  immediately  fuggeft ; for  thefe  are  con- 
“ neCted  with  others,  which  infenfibly  lead  to  fubjeCts  far 
u diftant  perhaps  from  the  original  thought,  and  related  to 
“ it  only  by  fimilitude  in  the  fenfations  they  excite.  In  a 
u profpeCt  enriched  and  enlivened  with  inhabitants  and  cul- 
“ tivation,  the  attention  is  caught  firft  by  the  circumftances 
41  which  are  gayeft  in  the  feafon,  the  bloom  of  an  orchard, 
“ the  feftivity  of  a hay  field,  and  the  carols  of  a harveft 
u home  ; but  the  cheerfulnefs  which  thefe  infufe  into  the 
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**•  mind,  expands  afterwards  to  other  objeds  than  thofe  im- 
6i  mediately  prefented  to  the  eye,  and  we  are  thereby  dif- 
“ pofed  to  receive,  and  delighted  to  purfue,  a variety  of 
“ pleafing  ideas,  and  every  benevolent  feeling.  At  the 
“ fight  of  a ruin,  refledions  on  the  change,  the  decay*  and 
“ the  defolation  before  us.  naturally  occur , and  they  intro- 
“ duce  a long  fucceffion  of  others,  all  tindured  with  that 
“ melancholy  which  thefe  have  infpired : or  if  the  monu- 
“ ment  revive  the  memory  of  former  times,  we  do  not  flop 
“ at  the  fimple  fad  which  it  records,  but  recoiled  many 
“ more  coeval  circumflances,  which  we  fee,  not  perhaps  as 
“ they  were,  but  as  they  are  come  down  to  us,  venerable 
“ with  age,  and  magnified  by  fame.  Even  without  the  af- 
“ fiflance  of  buildings,  or  other  adventitious  circumflances, 
“ nature  alone  furnifhes  materials  for  fcenes  which  may  be 
“ adapted  to  almofl  every  kind  of  expreflion.  Their  ope- 
“ ration  is  general,  and  their  confequences  infinite : the 
“ mind  is  elevated,  deprefled,  or  compofed,  as  gaiety,  gloom* 
u or  tranquillity  prevail  in  the  fcene,  and  we  foon  lofe 
“ fight  of  the  means  by  which  the  charader  is  formed.. 
u We  forget  th«  particular  objeds  it  prefents,  and  giving 
" way  to  their  effeds,  without  recurring  to  the  caufe,  we 
u follow  the  track  they  have  begun,  to  any  extent,  whicR. 
“ the  difpofitions  they  accord  with,  will  allow.  It  fuffices 
u that  the  fcenes  of  nature  have  power  to  affed  our  imagi- 
u nation  and  our  fenfibility : for  fuch  is  the  conflitution  of 
the  human  mind,  that  if  once  it  is  agitated,  the  emotion 
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“ often  fpreads  beyond  the  occafion : when . the  paflions  are 
“ roufed,  their  courfe  is  unreftrained,  when  the  fancy  is  on 
“ the  wing,  its  flight  is  unbounded,  and  quitting  the  inanimate 
“ objects  which  firft  gave  them  their  fpring,  we  may  be  led 
“ by  thought  above  thought,  widely  differing  in  degree, 
“ but  flill  correfponding  in  character,  till  we  rife  from  fa- 
“ miliar  fubjedls  up  to  the  fublimeft  conceptions,  and  are 
“ rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  whatever  is  great  or  beau- 
“ tiful,  which  we  fee  in  nature,  feel  in  man,  or  attribute 
“ to  the  Divinity.” 

Page  154. 
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The  influence  of  fuch  additional  trains  of  imagery,  in  in- 
creafing  the  emotions  of  fublimity  or  beauty,  might  be  il- 
luflrated  from  many  other  circumftances,  equally  familiar. 
I am  induced  to  mention  only  the  following,  becaufe  it  is 
one  of  the  molt  flriking  that  I know,  and  becaufe  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  mofl  men  of  education  have  at  leaf!  in  fome 
degree  been  confcious  of  it : The  influence  I mean,  of  an 

acquaintance  with  Poetry  in  our  earlier  years,  in  increafing 
our  fenfibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  generality  of  mankind  live  in  the  world,  without  re* 
ceiving  any  kind  of  delight,  from  the  various  fcenes  of  beau- 
ty which  its  order  difplays.  The  riling  and  fetting  of  the 

fun, 
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iun,  the  varying  afped  of  the  moon,  the  vicifiitude  of  fea~ 
ions,  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  and  all  the  ftupendous 
fceneiy  that  they  produce,  are  to  them  only  common  occur- 
rences, like  the  ordinary  events  of  every  day.  They  have 
been  fo  long  familiar,  that  they  ceafe  to  firike  them  with 
any  appearance  either  of  magnificence  or  beauty,  and  are 
regarded  by  them,  with  no  other  fentiments  than  as  being 
ufeful  for  the  purpofes  of  human  life.  We  may  all  remem- 
ber a period  in  our  lives,  when  this  was  the  ftate  of  our 
own  minds ; and  it  is  probable  molt  men  will  recoiled,  that 
the  time  when  nature  began  to  appear  to  them  in  another 
view,  was,  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  fiudy  of  clafiical 
liteiature.  In  moft  men,  at  leafi,  the  firfi  appearance  of 
poetical  imagination  is  at  Ichool,  when  their  imaginations 
begin  to  be  warmed  by  the  defcriptions  of  ancient  poetry, 
and  when  they  have  acquired  a new  fenle  as  it  were,  with 
which  they  can  behold  the  face  of  nature. 

How  different,  from  this  period,  become  the  fentiments 
with  which  the  fcenery  of  nature  is  contemplated,  by  thofe 
who  have  any  imagination!  The  beautiful  forms  of  an- 
cient mythology,  with  which  the  fancy  of  poets  peopled 
every  element,  are  now  ready  to  appear  to  their  minds,  up- 
on the  profped  of  every  fcene.  The  defcriptions  of  ancient 
authors,  fo  long  admired,  and  fo  deferving  of  admiration, 
occur  to  them  at  every  moment,  and  with  them,  all  thofe 
enthufiaftic  ideas  of  ancient  genius  and  glory,  which  the 
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ftudy  of  fo  many  years  of  youth,  fo  naturally  leads  them  to 
form.  Or,  if  the  ftudy  of  modern  poetry  has  fucceeded  to 
that  of  the  ancient,  a thoufand  other  beautiful  affociations 
are  acquired,  which  inftead  of  deftroying,  ferve  eafily  to 
unite  with  the  former,  and  to  afford  a new  fource  of  de- 
light. The  awful  forms  of  Gothic  fuperftition,  the  wild 
and  romantic  imagery,  which  the  turbulence  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  Crufades,  and  the  inflitution  of  chivalry  have 
fpread  over  every  country  of  Europe,  arife  to  the  imagina- 
tion in  every  feene ; accompanied  with  all  thofe  pleafing  re- 
collections of  prowefs,  and  adventure,  and  courteous  man- 
ners, which  diflinguifhed  thofe  memorable  times.  With 
fuch  images  in  their  minds,  it  is  not  common  nature  that 
appears  to  furround  them.  It  is  nature  embellilhed  and 
made  facred  by  the  memory  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  and 
Milton  and  Taffo ; their  genius  feems  hill  to  linger  among 
the  feenes  which  infpired  it,  and  to  irradiate  every  object 
where  it  dwells ; and  the  creation  of  their  fancy,  feem  the 
fit  inhabitants  of  that  nature,,  which  their  deferiptions  have 
clothed  with  beauty.. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  providing  fo  many  fources  of  aflociation^ 
that  the  influence  of  an  acquaintance  with  poetry  confifls. 

• It  is  yet  hill  more  powerful  in.  giving  character  to  the  different 
appearances  of  nature,  in  connecting  them  with  various 
emotions  and  affections  of  our  hearts,  and  in  thus  providing 
an  almoft  inexhauftible  fource  either  of  folemn  or  of  cheer- 
ful 
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ful  meditation.  What  to  ordinary  men  is  but  common  oc- 
currence, or  common  fcenery,  to  thofe  who  have  fuch  afto- 
ciations,  is  full  of  beauty.  The  feafons  of  the  year,  which 
are  marked  only  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  by  the  dif- 
ferent occupations  or  amufements  they  bring,  have  each  of 
them,  to  Tiich  men,  peculiar  expreflions,  and  awaken  them 
to  an  exercife  either  of  pleafing  or  of  awful  thought.  The 
feafons  of  the  day,  which  are  regarded  only  by  the  com- 
mon fpeCtator,  as  the  call  to  labour,  or  to  reft,  are  to  them 
charaCteriftic  either  of  cheerfulnefs  or  folemnity,  and  con- 
nected with  all  the  various  emotions  which  thefe  characters 
excite.  Even  the  familiar  circumftances  of  general  nature, 
which  pafs  unheeded  by  a common  eye,  the  cottage,  the 
fheep-fold,  the  curfew,  all  have  expreflions  to  them,  be- 
caufe,  in  the  competitions  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  thefe  all  are  aflbeiated  with  peculiar  characters, 
or  rendered  expreflive  of  them,  and  leading  them  to  the 
remembrance  of  fuch  aflociations,  enable  them  to  behold 
with  correfponding  diipofltions,  the  feenes  which  are  be- 
fore them,  and  to  feel  from  their  profpeCt,  the  fame  power- 
ful influence,  which  the  eloquence  of  poetry  has  aferibed 
to  them. 

Aflociations  of  this  kind,  when  acquired  in  early  life,  are 
feldom  altogether  loft ; and  whatever  inconveniencies  they 
may  fometimes  have  with  regard  to  the  general  character, 
or  however  much  they  may  be  ridiculed  by  thofe  who  do 
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not  experience  them,  they  are  yet  productive  to  thofe  who 
poflefs  them,  of  a perpetual  and  innocent  delight.  Nature 
herfelf  is  their  friend  ; in  her  moll  dreadful,  as  well  as  her 
moll  lovely  fcenes,  they  can  difcover  fomething  either  to 
elevate  their  imaginations,  or  to  move  their  hearts  j and  a- 
mid  every  change  of  fcenery,  or  of  climate,  can  ftill  find 
themfelves,  among  the  early  objects  of  their  admiration,  or 
their  love. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Analysis  of  this  Exercise  of  Imagination. 


SECTION  I. 


HE  illuftrations  in  the  preceding  chapter,  feem  to  ftiew, 


that  whenever  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty  are 
felt,  that  exercife  of  Imagination  is  produced,  which  con- 
ffts  in  the  indulgence  of  a train  of  thought  ; that  when  this 
exercife  is  prevented,  thefe  emotions  are  unfelt  or  unper- 
ceived ; and  that  whatever  tends  to  increafe  this  exercife  of 
mind,  tends  in  the  fame  proportion  to  increafe  thefe  emo- 
tions. If  thefe  illuflrations  are  juft,  it  feems  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  efled  produced  upon  the  mind,  by  ob- 
je&s  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty,  confifts  in  the  production  of 
this  exercife  of  Imagination. 

Although,  however,  this  conclufion  feems  to  me  both  juft 
and  confonant  to  experience,  yet  it  is  in  itfelf  too  general, 
to  be  confidered  as  a fuffrcient  account  of  the  nature  of  that 
operation  of  mind  which  takes  place  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  E- 
motions.  There  are  many  trains  of  ideas  of  which  we  are 
confcious,  which  are  unattended  with  any  kind  of  pleafure. 
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There  are  other  operations  of  mind,  in  which  fuch  trains  of 
thought  are  neceffarily  produced,  without  exciting  any  fimi- 
lar  emotion.  Even  in  the  common  hours  of  life,  every 
man  is  confcious  of  a continued  fucceflion  of  thoughts  paf- 
ling  through  his  mind,  fuggefted  either  by  the  prefence  of 
external  objects,  or  ariling  from  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  af- 
fociation : fuch  trains  of  thought,  however,  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  pleafure,  and  ftill  feldomer  with  an  emotion, 
correfponding  in  any  degree,  to  the  emotions  of  fublimity 
or  beauty. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  many  cafes  where  objeds  ex- 
cite a train  of  thought  in  the  mind,  without  exciting  any 
emotion  of  pleafure  or  delight.  The  profped  of  the  houfe, 
for  inltance,  where  one  has  formerly  lived,  excites  very  na- 
turally a train  of  conceptions  in  the  mind;  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  fuch  an  exercife  of  imagination  is  neeefla- 
rily  accompanied  with  pleafure,  for  thefe  conceptions  not 
only  may  be,  but  very  often  are  of  a kind  extremely  indif- 
ferent, and  fometimes  alfo  limply  painful.  The  mention  of 
an  event  in  hiftory,  or  of  a fad:  in  fcience,  naturally  leads 
us  to  the  conception  of  a number  of  related  events,,  or  fimi- 
lar  fads ; yet  it  is  obvious,  that  in  fuch  a cafe  the  exercife 
of  mind  which  is  produced,  if  it  is  accompanied  with  any 
pleafure  at  all,  is  in  mofl  cafes  accompanied  with  a pleafure 
very  different  from  that  which  attends  the  emotions  of  fu- 
blimity or  beauty. 
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If  therefore  fome  train  of  thought,  or  fome  exercife  of 
Imagination  is  neceffary  for  the  production  of  the  emotions 
of  Tafle,  it  is  obvious,  that  this  is  not  every  train  of  thought 
of  which  we  are  capable.  To  afcertain  therefore  with  any 
precifion,  either  the  nature  or  the  caufes  of  thefe  emotions, 
it  is  previoufly  neceffary  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  thofe 
trains  of  thought  that  are  produced  by  objects  of  fubli- 
mity  and  beauty,  and  their  difference  from  thofe  ordinary 
trains,  which  are  unaccompanied  with  fuch  pleafure. 

As  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  this  difference  confifts  in 
two  things,  ify  In  the  Nature  of  the  ideas  or  conceptions 
which  compofe  fuch  trains : and,  2 dly>  In  the  Nature  or  Law 
of  their  fucceflion.  , 

' ■ I. 

In  our  ordinary  trains  of  thought,  every  man  mufl  be 
confcious  that  the  ideas  which  compofe  them,  are  very  fre- 
quently of  a kind  which  excite  no  emotions  either  of  plea- 
fure or  pain.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  our  ideas,  as 
well  as  of  our  fenfations,  that  may  be  termed  indifferent, 
which  are  perceived  without  any  fentiment  either  of  pain 
or  pleafure,  and  which  pafs  as  it  were  before  the  mind, 
without  making  any  farther  impreflion  than  limply  exci- 
ting the  confcioufnefs  of  their  exigence.  That  fuch  ideas 
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compofe  a great  part,  and  perhaps  the  greatefl  part  of  our 
ordinary  trains  of  thought,  is  apparent  from  the  fingle  com 
fideration,  that  fuch  trains  are  feldom  attended  with  emo- 
tion of  any  kind. 

The  trains  of  thought  which  are  fuggefled  by  external 
objeds,  are  very  frequently  of  a funilar  kind.  The  greater 
part  of  fuch  objeds  are  limply  indifferent,  or  at  lead:  are 
regarded  as  indifferent  in  our  common  hours  either  of  oc- 
cupation or  amufement : the  conceptions  which  they  produce, 
by  the  laws  of  affociation  partake  of  the  nature  or  charac- 
ter of  the  objed  which  originally  excited  them,  and  the 
whole  train  pafles  through  our  mind  without  leaving  any 
farther  emotion,  than  perhaps  that  general  emotion  of  plea- 
lure  which  accompanies  the  exercife  of  our  faculties.  It  is 
fcarcely  poflible  for  us  to  pafs  an  hour  of  our  lives  without 
experiencing  fame  train  of  thought  of  this  kind,  fuggefled 
by  fome  of  the  external  objeds  which  happen  to  furround 
us.  The  indifference  with  which  fuch  trains  are  either  pur- 
fued  or  deferted,  is  a diffident  evidence,  that  the  ideas  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  are  in  general  of  a kind  unfitted 
to  produce  any  emotion  either  of  pleafure  or  pain. 

In  the  cafe  of  thofe  trains  of  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  fuggeded  by  objeds  either  of  Sublimity  or  Beau- 
ty, I apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  they  are  in  all  cafes 
compofed  of  ideas  capable  of  exciting  fome  affedion  or  emo- 
tion % 
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tfon ; and  that  not  only  the  whole  fucceflion  is  accompanied 
with  that  peculiar  emotion,  which  we  call  the  Emotion  of 
Beauty  or  Sublimity,  but  that  every  individual  idea  of  fuch 
a fucceflion  is  in  itfelf  productive  of  fome  Ample  Emotion 
or  other.  Thus  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  the  fcenery  of  Spring, 
are  ideas  productive  of  emotions  of  Cheerfulnefs,  of  Glad- 
nefs,  and  of  Tendernefs,  The  images  fuggefled  by  the  pro- 
ipect  of  ruins,  are  images  belonging  to  Pity,  to  Melancholy, 
and  to  Admiration.  The  ideas  in  the  fame  manner  awa- 
kened by  the  view  of  the  ocean  in  a ftorm,  are  ideas  of 
Power,  of  Majefty,  and  of  Terror.  In  every  cafe  where 
the  emotions  of  Tafte  are  felt,  I conceive  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  train  of  thought  which  is  excited,  is  diflinguiflied 
% fome  character  of  emotion,  and  that  it  is  by  this  means 
diflinguiflied  from  our  common  or  ordinary  fuccefllons  of 
thought.  To  prevent  a very  tedious  and  unneceflary  cir- 
cumlocution, fuch  ideas  may  perhaps,  without  any  impro- 
priety, be  termed  Ideas  of  Emotion ; and  I fliall  beg  leave 
therefore  to  ufe  the  expreflion  in  this  fenfe. 

The  flrft  circumftance,  then,,  which  feems  to  diflinguifli 
thofe  trains  of  thought  which  are  produced  by  objects  ei- 
ther of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  is,  that  the  ideas  or  concep- 
tions of  which  they  are  compofed,  are  ideas  of  Emotion. 
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II. 

In  our  ordinary  trains  of  thought,  there  feldom  appears 
any  general  principle  of  connedion  among  the  ideas  which 
compofe  them.  Each  idea,  indeed,  is  related  by  an  efia- 
bliflied  law  of  our  nature,  to  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded and  that  which  immediately  follows  it,  but  in  the 
whole  feries  there  is  no  predominant  relation  or  bond  of 
connedion.  This  want  of  general  connedion  is  fo  firong, 
that  even  that  moft  general  of  all  relations,  the  relation  either 
of  pleafiire  or  pain,  is  frequently  violated.  Images  both  of 
the  one  kind  and  the  other,  fucceed  each  other  in  the  courfe 
of  the  train ; and  when  we  put  an  end  to  it,  we  are  often  at 
a lofs  to  fay,  whether  the  whole  feries  was  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful. Of  this  irregularity,  I think  every  man  will  be  con- 
vinced who  chufes  to  attend  to  it. 

In  thofe  trains,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  fuggefied  by 
objeds  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  however  flight  the  connec- 
tion between  individual  thoughts  may  be,  I believe  it  will 
be  found,  that  there  is  always  fome  general  principle  of 
connedion  which  pervades  the  whole,  and  gives  them  fome 
certain  and  definite  charader.  They  are  either  gay,  or  pa- 
thetic, or  melancholy,  or  folemn,  or  awful,  or  elevating, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  is  firA 

excited. 
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excited.  Thus  the  profpect  of  a ferene  evening  in  fummer, 
produces  firfi  an  emotion  of  peacefulnefs  and  tranquillity, 
and  then  fuggefis  a variety  of  images  correfponding  to  this 
primary  impreflion.  The  fight  of  a torrent,  or  of  a ftorm, 
in  the  fame  manner,  imprefies  us  firfi  with  fentiments  of 
awe,  or  folemnity,  or  terror,  and  then  awakens  in  our 
minds  a feries  of  conceptions  allied  to  this  peculiar  emo- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  original  emo- 
tion, the  images  which  fucceed  feem  all  to  have  a relation 
to  this  character ; and  if  we  trace  them  back,  we  fhall  dis- 
cover not  only  a connection  between  the  individual  thoughts 
of  the  train,  but  alfo  a general  relation  among  the  whole, 
and  a conformity  to,  that  peculiar  emotion  which  firfi:  exci- 
ted them. 

The  train  of  thought,  therefore,  which  takes  place  in  the 
mind,  upon  the  profpect  of  objects  of  fublimity  and  beauty, 
may  be  confidered  as  confifting  in  a regular  or  confident 
train  of  ideas  of  emotion,  and  as  diftinguiflied  from  our  or- 
dinary trains  of  thought,  i ft,  In  relpect  of  the  Nature  of 
the  ideas  of  which  it  is  compofed,  by  their  being  ideas  pro- 
ductive of  Emotion ; and,  2 dly.  In  refpect  of  their  Succef- 
fion,  by  their  being  difiinguifhed.  by  fome  general  principle 
of  connection,  which  fubfifis  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  train.. 
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The  truth  of  the  account  which  I have  now  given  of  the 
nature  of  that  train  of  thought  which  attends  the  emotions 
nf  fublimity  and  beauty,  muft  undoubtedly  at  laft  be  deter- 
mined by  its  conformity  to  general  experience  and  obferva- 
tion.  There  are  fome  conliderations  however,  of  a very 
obvious  and  familiar  kind,  which  it  may  be  ufeful  to  fuggeft 
to  the  reader,  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  him  a method  of 
inveftigating  with  accuracy  the  truth  of  this  account. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  ideas  which  compofe  that  train  of 
thought,  which  attends  the  emotions  of  Tafle,  are  uniformly 
ideas  of  Emotion,  then  it  ought  in  fad  to  be  found,  that  no 
objeds  or  qualities  are  experienced  to  be  beautiful  or  fu- 
blime,  but  fuch  as  are  produdive  of  fome  fimple  Emotion. 

If  it  is  true  that  fuch  trains  of  thought  are  uniformly  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  fome  general  principle  of  connedion,  then  it 
ought  alfo  to  be  found,  that  no  Compofition  of  objeds  or 
qualities  produces  fuch  emotions,  in  which  this  Unity  of 
charader  or  of  emotion  is  not  preferred. 

I (hall  endeavour,  at  fome  length,  to  illuftrate  the  truth 
of  both  thefe  propofitions. 
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SECTION  II. 

THAT  no  objeds,  or  qualities  in  objeds,  are,  in  fad, 
felt  either  as  beautiful  or  fublime,  but  fuch  as  are  pro- 
dudive  of  fome  Simple  Emotion,  feems  evident  from  the 
following  familiar  confiderations. 

I. 

Wherever  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty  are  felt, 
I believe  it  will  be  found,  that  fome  afFedion  is  uniformly 
excited,  by  the  prefence  of  the  objed,  before  the  more 
complex  Emotion  of  Beauty  is  felt;  and  that  if  no  fuch 
afFedion  is  excited,  no  Emotion  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity  is 
produced.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  may  be  illuflrated, 
both  from  common  language,  and  common  experience. 

i.  If  any  man  were  to  aflert,  that  fome  objed,  though 
pofitively  indifferent  or  uninterefling,  was  yet  beautiful  or 
fublime,  every  one  would  confider  it  as  ailerting  an  abfurdity. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  to  affert,  that  the  objed  had 
neither  beauty  nor  fublimity  to  him,  becaufe  there  was  no 
quality  in  it  which  could  give  him  any  emotion,  I appre- 
hend we  fhould  not  only  clearly  underhand  his  meaning, 
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but  very  readily  allow  his  reafon ; and  if  the  objed  were 
fuch  as  appeared  to  us  in  the  light  either  of  Sublimity  or 
Beauty,  and  we  wifhed  to  make  him  fenlible  of  it,  the  way 
that  we  fhould  naturally  take,  would  be  to  point  out  to 
him  fome  affeding  or  interefting  quality,  which  we  imagi- 
ned he  had  overlooked,  and  which  we  felt  was  the  founda- 
tion of  our  own  emotion. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a very  great  difference  between  the 
Emotion  of  Tafte,  and  any  Simple  Emotion,  as  of  Cheerful- 
nefs,  Tendernefs,  Melancholy,  Solemnity,  Elevation,  Terror, 
&c.  as  fuch  emotions  are  frequently  felt,  without  any  fenti- 
ment  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity ; but  there  is  no  cafe,  I be- 
lieve, where  the  Emotions  of  Tafte  are  felt,  without  the 
previous  produdion  of  fome  fuch  Simple  Emotion.  It  is 
often  indeed  difficult  to  fay,  what  is  the  quality  in  the  ob- 
jed which  produces  the  Emotion  of  Beauty  3 and  it  is  fome- 
times  difficult,  in  the  cafe  of  complex  objeds,  when  diffe- 
rent qualities  unite  in  the  produdion  of  Emotion,  to  define 
the  exad  nature  of  that  Emotion  which  we  feel ; but  whe- 
ther the  general  impreftion  we  receive,  is.  that  of  Gaiety, 
or  Tendernefs,  or  Melancholy,  or  Solemnity,  or  Elevation,  or 
Terror,  &c.  we  have  never  any  difficulty  of  determining : 
and  fo  ftrong  is  our  convidion  of  the  dependence  of  the  E- 
motions  of  Tafte  upon  fome  fuch  previous  Ample  emotion, 
that  whenever  we  endeavour  to  explain  the  Beauty  or  Su- 
blimity of  any  objed,  we  uniformly  proceed  by  pointing 
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out  the  interefling  or  affe&ing  quality  in  it,  which  is  fitted 
to  produce  this  previous  emotion.  It  is  not  only  impoflible 
for  us  to  imagine  an  obje&  of  Tafle,  that  is  not  an  obje& 
of  Emotion  3 but  it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  any  fuch  obje&, 
without  refling  the  defcription  upon  that  quality,  or  thofe 
qualities  in  it,  which  are  produ&ive  of  Simple  Emotion. 

2.  Every  man  hashadreafon  to  obferve  a difference  in  his 
fentiments,  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  particular  obje&s 
from  thofe  of  other  people,  either  in  his  confidering  certain 
objects  as  beautiful,  which  did  not  appear  fo  to  them,  or 
in  their  confidering  certain  obje&s  as  beautiful,  which  did 
not  appear  fo  to  him.  There  is  no  inflance  of  this  more 
common  than  in  the  cafe  of  airs  in  mufic.  In  the  firfl  cafe 
of  fuch  a difference  of  opinion,  we  generally  endeavour  to 
recolle&,  whether  there  is  not  fome  accidental  affociation 
of  pleafure  which  we  have  with  fuch  obje&s,  and  which  af- 
fords us  that  delight  which  other  people  do  not  fhare  3 and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  we  aflign  fuch  affociations 
as  the  caufe  of  our  pleafure,  and  as  our  apology  for  differing 
from  their  opinion.  In  the  other  cafe,  we  generally  take  it 
for  granted,  that  they  who  feel  a beauty  where  we  do  not, 
have  fome  pleafing  affociation  with  the  obje&  in  queflion,  of 
which  we  are  unconfcious,  and  which  is  accordingly  produc- 
tive to  them  of  that  delight  in  which  we  are  unable  to  fhare. 
In  both  cafes,  altho’  we  may  not  difcover  what  the  particu- 
lar affociation  is,  we  do  not  fail  to  fuppofe  that  fome  fuch 
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aflociation  exifts  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  fentiment 
of  beauty,  and  to  confider  this  difference  of  opinion  as  fuf- 
ficiently  accounted  for  on  fuch  a fuppofition.  This  very 
natural  kind  of  reafoning  could  not,  I think,  take  place, 
if  we  did  not  find  from  experience,  that  thofe  obje&s  only, 
are  produ&ive  of  the  Sentiment  of  Beauty,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  exciting  Emotion. 

3.  The  different  habits  and  occupations  of  life  produce  a 
fimilar  effect  on  the  fentiments  of  mankind  with  regard 
to  the  obje&s  of  Tafte,  by  their  tendency  to  coniine  their 
fenfibility  to  a certain  clafs  of  obje&s,  and  to  render  all 
others  indifferent  to  them.  In  our  progrefs  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  how  much  do  our  fentiments  of  beauty  change 
with  our  years ! how  often,  in  the  courfe  of  this  progrefs, 
do  we  look  back  with  contempt,  or  at  leaf!  with  wonder, 
upon  the  tafles  of  our  earlier  days,  and  the  obje&s  that  gra- 
tified them  ! and  how  uniformly  in  all  this  progrefs  do  our 
opinions  of  Beauty  coincide  with  the  prevalent  Emotions  of 
our  hearts,  and  with  that  change  of  fenfibility  which  the 
progrefs  of  life  occafions  ! As  foon  as  any  clafs  of  obje&s 
lofes  its  importance  in  our  efteem,  as  foon  as  their  pre- 
fence ceafes  to  bring  us  pleafure,  or  their  abfence  to  give 
us  pain,  the  beauty  in  which  our  infant  imagination  array- 
ed them  difappeara,  and  begins  to  irradiate  another  clafs  of 
obje&s,  which  we  are  willing  to  flatter  ourfelves  are  more 
deferving  of  fuch  fentiments,  but  which  have  often  no  other 
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value,  than  in  their  coincidence  with  thofe  new  emotions 
that  begin  to  fwell  in  our  breafts.  The  little  circle  of  in- 
fant beauty,  contains  no  other  objects  than  thofe  that  can 
excite  the  affeCtions  of  the  child.  The  wider  range  which 
youth  difcovers,  is  Hill  limited  by  the  fame  boundaries 
which  nature  has  prefcribed  to  the  affections  of  youth.  It 
is  only  when  we  arrive  at  manhood,  and  flill  more,  when 
either  the  liberality  of  our  education,  or  the  original  capa- 
city of  our  minds,  have  led  us  to  experience  or  to  partici- 
pate in  all  the  affections  of  our  nature,  that  we  acquire  that 
comprehenfive  tafte,  which  can  enable  us  to  difcover,  and 
to  relifh,  every  fpecies  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty. 

It  is  eafily  obfervable,  alfo,  that  befides  the  natural 
progrefs  of  life,  the  habits  of  thought,  which  men  ac- 
quire from  the  diverfity  of  their  occupations,  tend,  in  the 
fame  proportion  to  limit  their  fenfe  of  Beauty  or  Subli- 
mity, as  they  limit  their  emotions  to  a particular  character 
or  kind.  The  lover  reads  or  hears  with  indifference,  of 
all  that  is  moft  fublime  in  the  hiftory  of  ambition,  and  won- 
ders only  at  the  folly  of  mankind,  who  can  facrifice  their 
eafe,  their  comforts,  and  all  the  belt  pleafures  of  life,  to  the 
unfubftantial  purfuit  of  power.  The  man,  whofe  life  has 
been  paffed  in  the  purfuits  of  commerce,  and  who  has  learned 
to  eftimate  every  thing  by  its  value  in  money,  laughs  at  the 
labours  of  the  Philofopher  or  the  Poet,  and  beholds,  with 
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indifference,  the  moll  fplendid  purfuits  of  life,  if  they  are 
not  repaid  by  wealth.  The  anecdote  of  a late  celebrated 
Mathematician,  is  well  known,  who  read  the  Paradife 
Loft,  without  being  able  to  difcover  in  it,  any  thing  that 
was  fublime,  but  who  faid  that  he  could  never  read  the 
queries  at  the  end  of  Newton's  Optics,  without  feeling  his 
hair  {land  on  end,  and  his  blood  run  cold.  There  are 
thoufands  who  have  read  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chafe, 
without  having  their  imaginations  inflamed  with  the  ideas 
of  military  glory.  It  is  the  Brave  only,  who,  in  the  perufal 
of  it,  like  the  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  feel  “ their  hearts 
“ moved,  as  by  the  found  of  a trumpet." 

The  effed  of  fuch  habits  of  mind  upon  the  fenfe  of  Beauty, 
may,  in  fome  degree,  be  obferved  in  all  the  different  clafles 
of  mankind;  and  there  are  probably  few  men,  who  have 
not  had  occaflon  to  remark  how  much  the  diverflty  of  taftes 
correfponds  to  the  diverflty  of  occupations,  and,  even  in 
the  moll  trifling  things,  how  ftrongly  the  fentiments  of 
Beauty,  in  different  men,  are  expreflive  of  their  prevailing 
habits,  or  turn  of  mind.  It  is  only  in  the  higher  ftations 
accordingly,  or  in  the  liberal  profeflions  of  life,  that  we 
exped  to  find  men  either  of  a delicate  or  comprehenfive 
tafte.  The  inferior  fituations  of  life,  by  contrading  the 
knowledge  and  the  affedions  of  men,  within  very  narrow 
limits,  produce  infenflbly  a fimilar  contradion  in  their  no- 
tions of  the  beautiful  or  the  fublime.  The  fineft  natural 
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tafte,  is  feldom  found  able  to  withftand  that  narrownefs  and 
infenftbility  of  mind,  which  is  perhaps  neceffarily  acquired 
by  the  minute  and  uninterefting  details  of  the  mechanical 
arts  and  they  who  have  been  doomed,  by  their  profeflions, 
to  pafs  their  earlier  years  in  populous  and  commercial  cities, 
and  in  the  narrow  and  felfifh  purfuits  which  prevail  there, 
foon  lofe  that  fenfibility  which  is  the  mod  natural  of  all, — 
the  fenlibility  to  the  beauties  of  the  country , becaufe  they 
lofe  all  thofe  fentiments  of  tendernefs  and  innocence,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  much  the  greater  part  of  the  affocia- 
tions  we  conned  with  the  fcenery  of  Nature. 

4.  The  difference  of  original  charader,-  or  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  our  minds  to  particular  kinds  of  Emotion,  produces 
a fimilar  difference  in  our  fentiments  of  Beauty,  and  ferves, 
in  a very  obvious  manner,  to  limit  our  tafte  to  a certain  clafs 
or  charader  of  objeds.  There  are  men,  for  inftance,  who, 
in  all  the  varieties  of  external  nature,  find  nothing  beautiful 
but  as  it  tends  to  awaken  in  them  a fentiment  of  fadnefs, 
who  meet  the  return  of  Spring  with  minds  only  prophetic 
of  its  decay,  and  who  follow  the  decline  of  Autumn  with 
no  other  remembrance  than  that  the  beauties  of  the  year 
are  gone.  There  are  men,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  every 
appearance  of  Nature  is  beautiful  as  awakening  a fentiment 
of  gaiety to  whom  Spring  and  Autumn  alike  are  welcome, 
becaufe  they  bring  to  them  only  different  images  of  joy  y— 
and  who^  even  in  the  moft  defolate  and  wintery  fcenes,  are 
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yet  able  to  difcover  fomething  in  which  their  hearts  may 
rejoice.  It  is  not,  furely,  that  Nature  herfelf  is  different, 
that  fo  different  effects  are  produced  upon  the  imaginations 
of  thefe  men ; but  it  is  becaufe  the  original  conftitution  of 
their  minds  has  led  them  to  different  habits  of  Emotion,-^ 
becaufe  their  imaginations  feize  only  thofe  exprefiions  in 
nature,  which  are  allied  to  their  prevailing  difpolitions, — 
and  becaufe  every  other  appearance  is  indifferent  to  them, 
but  thofe  which  fall  in  with  the  peculiar  fenfibility  of  their 
hearts.  The  gaiety  of  Nature  alone,  is  beautiful  to  the 
chearfui  man  ; its  melancholy,  to  the  man  of  fadnefs  ; be- 
caufe thefe  alone  are  the  qualities  which  accord  with  the 
Emotions  they  are  accuftomed  to  cherifh,  and  in  which 
their  imaginations  delight  to  indulge. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  equally  applicable  to  the  different 
taftes  of  men  in  Poetry,  and  the  reft  of  the  fine  arts  ; and 
the  productions  that  all  men  peculiarly  admire,  are  thofe 
which  fuit  that  peculiar  ftrain  of  Emotion,  to  which,  from 
their  original  conftitution,  they  are  moft  ftrongly  difpofed. 
The  ardent  and  gallant  mind  fickens  at  the  infipidity  of 
paftoral,  and  the  languor  of  elegiac  poetry,  and  delights 
only  in  the  great  interefts  of  the  Tragic  and  the  Epic  Mufe. 
The  tender  and  romantic  perufe,  with  indifference,  the  Iliad 
and  the  Paradife  Loft,  and  return  with  gladnefs,  to  thofe  fa- 
vourite compofitions,  which  are  defcriptive  of  the  .joys  or 
forrows  of  Love.  The  gay  and  the  frivolous,  on  the  con- 
trary, 
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trary,  alike  infenfible  to  the  fentiments  either  of  Tendernefs 
or  Magnanimity,  find  their  delight  in  that  cold  but  lively 
ftyle  of  poetry,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  gallantry 
of  modern  times,  and  which,  m its  principal  features,  is  fo 
ftrongly  chara&eriftic  of  the  paflion  itfelf.  In  general,  thofe 
kinds  of  poetry  only  are  delightful  or  awaken  us  to  any 
very  fenfible  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  which  fall 
in  with  our  peculiar  habits  of  fentiment  or  feeling ; and  if 
it  rarely  happens,  that  one  fpecies  of  poetry  is  relifhed  to 
the  exclufion  of  every  other,  it  arifes  only  from  this,  that 
it  is  equally  rare,  that  one  fpecies  of  Emotion  fhould  have 
fo  completely  the  dominion  of  the  heart,  as  to  exclude  all 
Emotions  of  any  other  kind.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
our  fenfibility  is  weak,  with  regard  to  any  clafs  of  obje&s, 
it  is  obfervable,  that  our  fenfe  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty  in 
fuch  obje&s,  is  weak  in  the  fame  proportion ; and  where- 
ver it  happens,  (for  it  fometimes  does  happen),  that  men, 
from  their  original  conftitution,  are  incapable  of  any  one 
fpecies  of  Emotion,  I believe  it  will  alfo  be  found,  that 
they  are  equally  infenfible  to  all  the  Sublimity  or  Beauty 
which  the  reft  of  the  world  find  in  the  obje&s  of  fuch 
Emotion. 

5.  Befides  the  influence  of  permanent  habits  of  thought,  or 
of  the  diverfities  of  original  difpofition  upon  our  fentiments 
of  Beauty,  every  man  mult  have  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  perception  of  Beauty  depends  alfo  on  the  tem- 
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porary  fenfibility  of  his  mind ; and  that  even  obje&s  of  the 
moil  experienced  Beauty,  fail  in  exciting  their  ufual  delight, 
when  they  occur  to  him  in  moments,  when  he  is  under  the 
dominion  of  different  emotions  from  thofe  with  which  he 
ufually  regards  them.  In  our  feafons  of  gaiety,  we  be- 
hold with  indifference,  the  fame  obje&s  which  delight 
our  imaginations,  when  we  are  under  the  impreflions  of 
tendernefs  or  melancholy.  In  our  feafons  of  defpondence, 
we  turn  with  fome  kind  of  averfion,  from  the  obje&s  or  the 
reflections  that  enchant  us  in  our  hours  of  gaiety.  In  the 
common  hours  of  life,  in  the  fame  manner,  when  we  are 
either  bufy,  or  unoccupied,  and  when  our  minds  are  free 
from  every  kind  of  fenfibility,  the  obje&s  of  Tafte  make  but 
a feeble  impreffion  upon  us ; and  are  either  altogether  ne- 
gle&ed,  of  tacitly  referved  to  another  time,  when  we 
may  be  more  in  the  temper  to  enjoy  them.  The  hufband- 
man  who  goes  out  to  obferve  the  Bate  of  his  grounds,  the 
man  of  bufinefs  who  walks  forth  to  ruminate  about  his  af- 
fairs, or  the  philofopher,  to  reafon  or  refleCt,  whatever  their 
natural  fenfibilities  may  be,  are  at  fuch  times  infenfible  to 
every  beauty  that  the  fcenery  of  nature  may  exhibit ; nor 
do  they  begin  to  feel  them,  until  they  withdraw  their  atten- 
tion from  the  particular  obje&s  of  their  thought,  and  aban- 
don themfelves  to  the  emotions  which  fuch  fcenes  may  hap- 
pen to  infpire. 
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There  are  even  moments  of  liftleflnefs  and  languor,  in 
which  no  objeds  of  Tafte  whatever,  can  excite  their  ufual  de- 
light, in  which  our  favourite jbooks,  our  favourite  landfcapes, 
our  favourite  airs,  ceafe  altogether  to  affed  us ; and  when 
fometimes  we  almoft  wonder  what  is  the  fecret  fpell  that  hangs 
over  our  minds,  and  prevents  us  from  enjoying  the  pleafures 
that  are  within  our  reach.  It  is  not  that  the  objeds  of  fuch 
pleafures  are  changed ; it  is  not  even  that  we  have  not  the 
wifh  to  enjoy  them,  for  this  we  frequently  attempt,  and' at- 
tempt in  vain  \ but  it  is  becaufe  we  come  to  them  either 
with  minds  fatigued,  and  with  fpirits  below  their  ufual  tone, 
or  under  the  influence  of  other  feelings  than  are  neceflary 
for  their  enjoyment.  Whenever  we  return  to  that  ft  ate  of 
mind  which  is  favourable  to  fuch  emotions,  our  delight  re- 
turns with  it,  and  the  objeds  of  fuch  pleafures  become  as 
favourite  as  before. 
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II. 

It  is  further  obfervable,  that  our  fenle  of  the  Beauty  or 
Sublimity  of  every  objedt,  depends  upon  that  quality,  or 
thofe  qualities  of  it. which  we  confider;  and  that  objects  of 
the  moft  acknowledged  beauty,  ceafe  to  affedt  us  with  fuch 
emotions,  when  we  make  any  of  their  indifferent  or  uninte- 
refling  qualities  the  objedt  of  our  conflderation.  There  is 
no  produdtion  of  Tafte  whatever,  which  has  not  many  qua- 
lities of  a very  indifferent  kind ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
both  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  any  of  thefe 
qualities  the  objedt  of  our  attention,  and  that  we  very  often 
do  fo,  without  regarding  any  of  thofe  qualities  of  emotion, 
upon  which  its  Beauty  or  its  Sublimity  is  founded.  In  fuch 
cafes,  I believe  every  one  has  felt,  that  the  effedl  upon  his 
mind  correfponds  to  the  quality  he  conflders. 

i.  It  is  difficult,  for  inftance,  to  enumerate  the  various  qua- 
lities which  may  produce  the  Emotion  of  Beauty,  in  the  fta- 
tues  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  or  the  Apollo  Belvidere;  yet 
it  is  undoubtedly  poffible  for  any  man  to  fee  thefe  mafter- 
pieces  of  flatuary,  and  yet  feel  no  Emotion  of  Beauty.  The 
delicacy,  the  modefty,  the  timidity  of  the  one,  the  grace, 
the  dignity,  the  majefty  of  the  other,  and  in  both,  the  ini- 
mitable art  with  which  thefe  charadters  are  expreffed,  are,  in 
general,  the  qualities  which  firft  imprefs  themfelves  upon 
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the  imagination  of  the  fpe&ator  ; yet  the  man  of  the  bed 
tade  may  afterwards  fee  them,  without  thinking  of  any 
fuch  expreflions.  He  may  obferve  their  dimenfions,  he 
may  dudy  their  proportions,  he  may  attend  to  the  particu- 
lar date  of  their  prefervation,  the  hidory  of  their  difcove- 
ry,  or  even  the  nature  of  the  marble  of  which  they  are 
made.  All  thefe  are  as  truly  qualities  of  thefe  datues,  as 
their  majedy  or  their  grace,  and  may  certainly,  at  particu- 
lar times,  happen  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  man  of  the 
mod  refined  tade.  That  in  fuch  cafes,  no  Emotion  of 
Beauty  would  be  felt,  and  that  before  it  could  be  felt,  it 
would  be  neceflary  for  the  fpe&ator  to  withdraw  his  mind 
from  the  confideration  of  fuch  unafFedting  qualities,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  illudration. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  every  other  produc- 
tion of  Tade.  There  is  no  poem,  no  painting,  no  mufical 
compofition,  however  beautiful  or  fublime,  that  has  not 
many  qualities  or  attributes,  that  are  altogether  unintered- 
ing,  and  which  may  not  be  made  the  object  of  attention  at 
particular  times,  although  in  general  they  are  left  out  of 
confideration.  The  Inverfions  of  Milton,  the  compound  E- 
pithets  of  Thomfon,  are  as  really  qualities  of  their  compo- 
fitions,  as  the  fublimity  of  the  one,  or  the  tendernefs  of 
the  other.  The  perfon  who  Ihould  make  fuch  qualities 
alone  the  objedt  of  his  attention,  in  the  perufal  of  the  Sea- 
fons,  or  the  Paradife  Lod,  though  he  might  certainly  re- 
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ceive  fome  inftrudion,  would  doubtlefs  receive  little  de- 
light 3 and  if  he  were  really  capable  of  feeling  the  Sublimi- 
ty or  Beauty  which  diftinguifh  thefe  compofitions,  it  muft 
be  to  other  and  more  affeding  qualities  of  them,  that  he 
mull  turn  his  regard.  While  thefe  minute  and  unaffedincr 

O 

circumliances  were  the  objeds  of  his  attention,  he  could  be 
confcious  of  no  greater  emotion  than  what  he  might  re- 
ceive from  the  perufal  of  the  moft  unanimated  profe.  It  is 
in  confequence  of  this,  that  the  exercife  of  Criticifm  never 
fails  to  deftroy,  for  the  time,  our  fenlibility  to  the  beauty 
of  every  compofition,  and  that  habits  of  this  kind  fo  gene- 
rally end  in  deftroying  the  fenlibility  of  Tafte.  They  ac~ 
cuftom  us  to  coniider  every  compofition  in  relation  only  to 
rules  y they  turn  our  attention  from  thofe  qualities  upon 
which  their  effed  is  founded  as  objeds  of  Tafte,  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  principles  by  which  this  effed  is  attained, 
and  inftead  of  that  deep  and  enthuflaftie  delight  which  the 
perception  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity  beftows,  they  afford  us 
at  iaft  no  higher  enjoyment,  than  what  arifes  from  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  dexterity  of  Art. 

2.  The  effed  of  Familiarity,  which  has  fo  often  been  obfer- 
ved,  in  diminifhing  our  fenfibility  to  the  objeds  of  Tafte, 
may  ferve  alfo  as  an  illuftration  of  the  fame  principle.  This 
effed  indeed  is  generally  refolved  into  the  influence  of  ha- 
bit, which  in  this,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  is  fuppofed  to  di- 
minifh  the  ftrength  of  our  emotions ; yet  that  it  is  not  foie- 
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Iy  to  be  afcribed  to  habit,  feems  evident  from  the  following 
confideration,  that  fuch  indifference  is  never  permanent, 
and  that  there  are  times  when  the  mofl  familiar  objects  a- 
waken  us  to  the  fulleft  fenfe  of  their  beauty.  The  neceffi- 
ty  which  we  are  under  of  confidering  all  fuch  objeds  when 
familiar,  ^n  very  different  afpeds  from  thofe  in  which  they 
appear  to  us  as  objects  of  Beauty,  and  of  attending  only  to 
their  unaffeding  qualities,  may  perhaps  better  account  both 
for  this  gradual  decay  of  our  fenfibility,  and  for  its  tempo- 
rary returns. 

When  a man  of  any  tafte,  for  inffcance,  firfl  fettles  in  a 
romantic  country,  he  is  willing  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he 
can  never  be  fatiated  with  its  beauties,  and  that  in  their 
contemplation  he  fhall  continue  to  receive  the  fame  exqui- 
fite  delight.  The  afped  in  which  he  now  fees  them,  is  fole- 
ly  that  in  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  Emotion. 
The  flreams  are  known  to  him  only  by  their  gentlenefs  or 
their  majefly,  the  woods  by  their  folemnity,  the  rocks  by 
their  awfulnefs  or  terror.  In  a very  fhort  time,  however, 
he  is  forced  to  confider  them  in  very  different  lights.  They 
are  ufeful  to  him  for  fome  purpofes,  either  of  occupation 
or  amufement.  They  ferve  as  diftindions  of  different  pro- 
perties, or  of  different  divifions  of  the  country.  They  be- 
come boundaries  or  land-marks,  by  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  neighbourhood  is  afcertained.  It  is  with  thefe  qualities 
that  he  hears  them  ufually  fpoken  of  by  all  who  furround 
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him.  It  is  in  this  light  that  he  mufl  often  fpeak  and  think, 
of  them  himfelf.  It  is  with  thefe  qualities  accordingly, 
that  he  comes  at  laft  infenfibly  to  confider  them,,  in  the  com- 
mon hours  of  his  life.  Even  a circumftance  fo  trifling  as 
the  aflignation  of  particular  names,  contributes  in  a great 
degree  to  produce  this  effect;  becaufe  the  ufe  of  fuch  names, 
in  marking  the  particular  fituation  or  place  of  fuch  obje&s, 
naturally  leads  him  to  confider  the  obje&s  themfelves  in 
no  other  light  than  that  of  their  place  or  fituation.  It  is 
with  very  different  feelings  that  he  muff  now  regard  the  ob- 
jects that  were  once  fo  full  of  beauty.  They  now  occur  to 
his  mind,  only  as  topographical  diftincffions,  and  are  beheld 
with  the  indifference  fuch  qualities  naturally  produce. 
Their  majefty,  their  folemnity,  their  terror,  &c.  are  gra- 
dually obfcured,  under  the  mafs  of  unaffe&ing  qualities 
with  which  he  is  obliged  to  confider  them  y and  excepting 
at  thofe  times  when  either  their  appearances  or  their  ex- 
preffions  are  new,  or  when  fome  other  incident  has  awa- 
kened that  tone  or  temper  of  thought  with  which  their  ex- 
preflions  agree,  and  when  of  confequence  he  is  difpofed  to- 
confider  them  in  the  light  of  this  expreflion  alone,  he  muff 
be  content  at  laff  to  pafs  his  life  without  any  perception  of 
their  beauty* 

It  is  on  the  fame  account  that  the  great  and  the  opu- 
lent, become  gradually  fo  indifferent  to  thofe  articles  of  ele- 
gance or  magnificence  with  which  they  are  furrounded,  and 
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which  are  fo  effectual  in  exciting  the  admiration  of  other  men. 
The  man  of  inferior  rank,  whofe  fituation  prevents  him  from 
all  familiarity  with  fuch  objects,  fees  them  in  the  light  of  their 
magnificence  and  elegance  alone;  he  fees  them  too,  as  figns  of 
that  happinefs  and  refined  pleafure,  which  men  in  his  condition 
fo  ufually  and  fo  falfely  attribute  to  tbofe  of  elevated  rank; 
and  he  feels  accordingly  all  that  unmingled  emotion  of  ad- 
miration which  fuch  expreflions  are  fitted  to  produce.  But 
the  pofieffor  mult  often  fee  them  in  different  lights.  What- 
ever may  be  their  elegance  or  their  beauty,  they  Hill  ferve 
fome  end,  or  anfwer  fome  purpofe  of  his  eftablilhment. 
They  are  deftined  to  fome  particular  ufe,  or  are  ornaments 
of  fome  particular  place  : They  are  articles  in  the  furniture 
of  fuch  a room,  or  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of  fuch  a 
fcene  : They  were  defigned  by  fuch  an  artift,  executed  after 
fuch  a model,  or  coft  fuch  a fum  of  money.  In  fuch,  or  in 
fome  other  equally  uninterefting  light,  he  mult  frequently Jbe 
obliged  both  to  Ipeak  and  to  think  of  them.  In  proportion 
as  the  habit  of  confidering  them  in  fuch  a light  increafes, 
his  difpofition,  or  his  opportunity  to  confider  them  as  ob- 
jects of  Tafte  diminifhes.  Their  elegance  or  their  magni- 
ficence gradually  difappears,  until  at  laft  he  comes  to  re- 
gard them  (excepting  at  particular  times)  with  no  farther 
emotion,  than  what  he  receives  from  the  common  furniture 
of  his  houfe.  The  application  of  the  lame  oblervation  to 
many  more  important  fources  of  our  happinefs,  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  any  illuftration. 
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There  is  no  man,  in  like  manner,  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  or  the  literature  of  antiquity,  who  has  not  felt  his 
imagination  inflamed  by  the  moll  trifling  circumftances  con- 
nected with  fuch  periods.  The  names  of  the  IlyiTus,  the 
Tiber,  the  Forum,  the  Capitol,  i5:c,  have  a kind  of  ella- 
blilhed  grandeur  in  our  apprehenlions,  bec.iuie  the  only 
light  in  which  we  regard  them,  is  that  of  their  relation  to 
thofe  pall  fcenes  of  greatnefs.  No  man,  however,  is  weak 
enough  to  believe,  that  to  the  citizen  of  Athens,  or  of 
Rome,  fuch  names  were  productive  of  fimilar  emotions.  To 
him  they  undoubtedly  conveyed  no  other  ideas,  than  thofe 
of  the  particular  divifions  of  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt, 
and  were  heard  of  confequence,  with  the  fame  indifference  . 
that  the  citizen  of  London  now  hears  of  the  Stiand,  or  the 
Tower. 

3.  The  influence  of  Fafhion,  in  producing  fo  frequent  revo- 
lutions in  the  fentiments  of  men,  with  regard  to  the  beauty 
of  thofe  obje&s  to  which  it  extends,  and  in  difpofmg  us  to 
negled  or  to  defpife  at  one  time,  the  obje&s  which  We 
confidered  as  beautiful  before,  may  perhaps  be  explain- 
ed upon  the  fame  principle.  Fafhion  may  be  confidered  in 
general  as  the  cuflom  of  the  great.  It  is  the  drefs,  the  fui- 
niture,  the  language,  the  manners  of  the  great  world,  which 
conflitute  what  is  called  the  Fafhion  in  each  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles, and  which  the  reft  of  mankind  are  in  fuch  hafte  to 

adopt,  after  their  example.  Whatever  the  real  beauty  or 
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propriety  of  thefe  articles  may  be,  it  is  not  in  this  light 
that  we  conlider  them.  They  are  the  figns  of  that  elegance 
and  tafte,  and  fplendour,  which  is  fo  liberally  attributed  to 
elevated  rank;  they  are  alfociated  with  the  confequence 
which  fuch  lituations  bellow ; and  they  eftablilh  a kind  of 
external  diftin&ion  between  this  envied  llation,  and  thofe 
humble  and  mortifying  conditions  of  life,  to  which  no  man 
is  willing  to  belong.  It  is  in  the  light  therefore  of  this 
connection  only,  that  we  are  difpofed  to  conlider  them ; and 
they  accordingly  afFedt  us  with  the  fame  emotion  of  de- 
light, which  we  receive  from  the  conlidei'ation  of  talle  or 
elegance,  in  more  permanent  inllances.  As  foon,  however, 
as  this  alfociation  is  deltroyed,  as  foon  as  the  caprice  or  the 
inconliancy  of  the  great  have  introduced  other  ufages  in 
their  place,  our  opinion  of  their  beauty  is  immediately  de- 
llroyed.  The  quality  which  was  formerly  fo  plealing  or  fo 
interelling  in  them,  the  quality  which  alone  we  conlidered, 
is  now  appropriated  to  other  objects,  and  our  admiration 
readily  transfers  itfelf  to  thofe  newer  fonns,  which  have 
rifen  into  diltindlion  from  the  fame  caufe.  The  forfaken 
Falhion,  whatever  may  be  its  real  or  intrinlic  beauty,  falls 
for  the  prefent  at  leaft,  into  negledl  or  contempt ; becaufe, 
either  our  admiration  of  it  was  founded  only  upon  that 
quality  which  it  has  loft,  or  becaufe  it  has  now  defcended 
to  the  inferior  ranks,  and  is  of  confequence  alfociated  with 
ideas  of  meannefs  and  vulgarity.  A few  years  bring  round 
again  the  fame  Falhion.  The  fame  alfociation  attends  it, 
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and  our  admiration  is  renewed  as  before.  It  is  on  the 
fame  account,  that  they  who  are  moft  liable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Fafhion,  are  people  on  whofe  minds  the  flighter 
affociations  have  a ftrong  effed.  A plain  man  is  incapable 
of  fuch  affociations : a man  of  fenfe  is  above  them  5 but  the 
young  and  the  frivolous,  whofe  principles  of  Tafte  are  ei- 
ther unformed,  or  whofe  minds  are  unable  to  maintain  any 
fettled  opinions,  are  apt  to  lofe  fight  of  every  other  quality 
in  fuch  objeds,  but  their  relation  to  the  pradice  of  the  great, 
and  of  courfe,  to  fuffer  their  fentiments  of  beauty  to  vary 
with  the  caprice  of  this  pradice.  It  is  the  fame  caufe 
which  attaches  the  old  to  the  fafhions  of  their  youth. 
They  are  affociated  with  the  memory  of  their  better  days, 
with  a thoufand  recolledions  of  happinefs  and  gaiety,  and 
heartfelt  pleafures,  which  they  now  no  longer  feel.  The 
Fafhions  of  modern  times  have  no  fuch  pleafing  affociations 
to  them.  They  are  conneded  to  them,  only  with  ideas 
of  thoughtlefs  gaiety,  or  childifh  caprice.  It  is  the  Fa- 
fhions of  their  youth  alone,  therefore,  that  they  confider  as 
beautiful. 
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III. 

It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  the  dependence  of  Tafte 
upon  Senfibility,  or  the  neceflity  of  fome  fimple  Emotion 
being  excited,  before  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  any  objed 
is  perceived,  is  fo  far  from  being  remote  from  general  ob- 
fervation,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  fome  of  the  moll  com- 
mon judgments  we  form  with  regard  to  the  characters  of 
men. 

i.  When  we  are  but  flightly  acquainted  with  any  perfon, 
and  have  had  no  opportunities  of  knowing  the  particular 
nature  of  his  fentiments  or  turn  of  mind,  we  never  venture 
to  pronounce,  or  even  to  guefs  with  regard  to  his  Tafte  > 
and  if,  in  fuch  a ftage  of  our  acquaintance,  we  find  that  his 
opinions  of  Beauty  are  very  different  from  our  own,  we  are 
fo  far  from  being  furprifed  at  it,  that  we  fet  ourfelves  very 
deliberately  to  account  for  it,  either  by  recalling  to  mind 
thofe  habits  or  occupations  of  his  life  which  may  have  led 
him  to  different  kinds  of  emotion,  or  by  fuppofing  that  his 
natural  fenfibility  is  very  different  from  our  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  are  well  acquainted  with  any  perfon, 
and  know  intimately  the  particular  turn  or  fenfibility  of  his 
mind,  although  we  fhould  never  have  happened  to  know  his 
fentiments  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  we  yet  venture  very 
boldly  to  pronounce,  whether  any  particular  clafs  of  objeds 
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will  aftedl  him  with  fuch  fentiments  or  not.  The  founda- 
tion of  our  judgment,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  fuch  objedls,  with  the  particular  turn  or 
character  of  his  affe&ions ; and  if  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  perfon,  our  judgment  is  feldom  wrong.  In  the 
fame  manner,  although  we  are  altogether  unacquainted 
with  any  perfon,  yet  if  we  are  informed  of  his  particu- 
lar Tafte,  or  of  his  favourite  obje&s  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity, 
we  not  only  feel  ourfelves  difpofed  to  conclude  from  thence, 
with  regard  to  his  particular  turn  or  character  of  mind;  but 
if  the  inftances  are  ftifnciently  numerous,  we  in  general  con- 
clude right.  It  is  fcarcely  poftible  for  any  man  to  read  the 
works  of  a Poet,  without  forming  fome  judgment  of  his 
character  and  affe&ions  as  a man,  or  without  concluding,  that 
the  magnanimity,  the  tendernefs,  the  gaiety,  or  the  melan- 
choly, diftinguifhed  him  in  private  life,  which  chara&erife  the 
fcenes  or  defcriptions  of  his  works.  I am  far  from  contend- 
ing, that  fuch  judgments,  in  general,  are  juft ; not  only  from 
the  rafhnefs  with  which  they  fo  commonly  are  formed,  but  ftill 
more,  in  thofe  cafes  where  we  reafon  from  any  perfon’s 
Tafte,  from  the  irnpoftibility  of  knowing  whether  this  Tafte 
is  genuine,  or  whether  it  is  founded  upon  fome  accidental 
afiociations.  All  that  I mean  to  conclude  is,  that  fuch 
judgments  are  a proof  of  the  conne&ion  between  Tafte  and 
Senftbility ; and  that  they  could  not  be  formed,  unlefs  we 
found  from  experience,  that  no  qualities  afted  us  with  the 
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Pleafures  of  Tade,  but  fuch  as  are  productive  of  fome 
fimpie  Emotion. 

2.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  depen- 
dence of  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  upon  the 
accidental  or  temporary  difpofition  of  the  mind,  is  alfo  very 
drongly  expreifed,  both  in  common  conduCl  and  in  com- 
mon converfation.  To  a man  under  fome  prefent  im- 
prellion  of  joy,  we  fhould  not  venture  to  appeal  with  re- 
gard to  the  beauty  of  any  melancholy  or  pathetic  compo- 
sition. To  a man  under  the  dominion  of  forrow,  we  fhould 
much  lefs  prefume  to  prefent  even  the  mod  beautiful  com- 
pofition,  which  contained  only  images  of  joy.  In  both 
cafes,  we  fhould  feel,  that  the  compofitions  in  queflion  de- 
manded different  emotions  from  thofe  that  the  perfons  had 
in  their  power  to  bellow  ; that  while  their  prefent  difpofi- 
tions  continued,  there  was  no  chance  of  the  compofition’s 
being  interefling  to  them;  and  if  we  really  wifhed  to  know 
their  opinions,  we  would  naturally  wait  till  we  found  them 
in  fuch  a difpofition  as  was  favourable  to  the  emotions  to 
which  either  of  the  compofitions  was  addreffed. 

When  any  poem,  or  painting,,  or  fcene  in  nature  peculiarly 
affeCts  us,  we  are  generally  in  hade  to  fhew  it  to  fome  friend, 
whofe  tade  we  know  is  dmilar  to  our  own ; and  our  minds  are 
not  fully  fatiated  with  its  beauties,  until  we  are  able  to  unite 
with  our  own  peculiar  emotion,  that  pleadng  furprife  which 

we 
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we  participate  with  one,  to  whom  it  is  new,  and  that  fenti- 
ment  of  gladnefs,  which  it  is  fo  natural  to  feel,  when  we 
find  that  we  have  been  able  to  communicate  delight.  It 
fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  we 
drew  it,  does  not  feel  the  pleafure  we  expeded.  In  fuch  a 
cafe,  though  we  are  a little  furprifed,  we  are  not  much  dif- 
appointed.  We  tell  him,  that  he  happens  not  to  be  in  the 
humour  to  be  pleafed;  that  at  another  time  we  are  fure  he 
will  feel  its  beauty ; and  though  we  fhould  not  happen  to 
know  what  is  the  peculiar  caufe  of  his  indifference,  we  yet 
fatisfy  ourfelves,  that  there  is  fome  caufe  which  prevents 
him  from  the  indulgence  of  the  particular  emotion  which 
the  fcene  or  the  compofition  demands,  and  which  we  know 
he  is  in  general  difpofed  to  indulge.  It  happens,  according- 
ly, if  we  are  really  well  acquainted  with  the  perfon,  and  if 
this  beauty  is  not  founded  upon  fome  particular  affociation 
of  our  own,  that  our  expectation  is  gratified,  and  that  when 
he  returns  to  his  ordinary  temper  of  mind,  he  becomes  fen- 
fible  to  all  the  beauty  or  fublimity  which  we  had  found  in 
it.  Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  pro- 
duced. In  all  cafes,  I think,  where  we  difcover  in 
other  people  a weaker  fenfe  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
particular  objeds  than  in  ourfelves,  and  when  we  can  re- 
coiled no  accidental  affociation  which  may  account  for  the 
fuperiority  of  our  own  emotion,  We  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  either  to  fome  temporary  occupation 
or  embarrafiment  of  their  minds  when  fuch  objeds  were 
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prefented  to  them,  or  if  we  find  that  this  was  not  the  cafe, 
to  fome  original  deficiency  in  the  fenfibility  of  their  hearts. 
To  fay  that  a man  has  no  feelings  of  tendernefs  or  magna- 
nimity, accounts  to  us  at  once  for  his  want  of  fenfibility  to 
the  beauty  of  any  adions  or  fpecies  of  compofition,  which 
are  founded  on  fuch  emotions.  In  the  fame  manner,  to 
fay  that  at  any  particular  time  he  was  under  the  dominion 
of  oppofite  feelings,  as  fully  accounts  to  us  for  his  infenfi- 
bility  at  fuch  a time  to  the  beauty  of  fuch  adions  or  com- 
pofitions.  I apprehend,  that  thefe  very  natural  and  very 
common  judgments  could  not  be  formed,  unlefs  we  found 
from  experience,  that  thofe  qualities  only  are  felt  as  beau- 
tiful or  fublime,  which  are  found  to  produce  emotion. 

IV. 

The  propolition  which  I have  now  endeavoured  to  illu- 
ilrate,  might  be  illuftrated  from  a variety  of  other  confide- 
rations,  and  particularly  from  the  nature  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  objed  of  thefe  Arts  is  to  produce  the  Emotions  of 
Tafte ; and  it  might  eafily  be  ftiown, 

i.  That  the  only  fubjeds  that  are  in  themfelves  proper 
for  the  imitation  of  thefe  Arts,  are  fuch  as  are.  produdive 
qf  feme  fpecies  of  Simple  Emotion  : 
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2.  That  when  thefe  fubje&s  are  of  a contrary  kind,  the 
method  by  which  alone  they  can  be  rendered  either  beauti- 
ful or  fublime,  is  by  the  addition  of  fome  interefting  or  af- 
fecting quality : 

3.  That  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  different 
fine  arts,  in  producing  fuch  emotions,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  capacity  which  they  afford  the  artift  of  making  iuch 
additions  j and  that  in  this  refped,  Poetry,  by  employing 
the  infirument  of  language,  by  means  of  which  it  can  ex- 
prefs  every  quality  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,  has  a de- 
cided fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  thefe  arts,  which  are  limi- 
ted to  the  exprefiion  of  the  qualities  of  body  alone. 

Thefe  confiderations,  however,  befides  their  being  fami- 
liar to  thofe  who  have  refleded  upon  thefe  fubjedts,  would 
neceffarily  lead  to  difcuftions  far  beyond  the  limits  of  thefe 
Effays.  The  reader,  who  would  whh  to  fee  fome  of  thefe 
principles  illuftrated,  will  find  it  very  fully  and  very  beau- 
tifully done  in  Dr  Beattie’s  Effays  upon  Poetry  and  Mufic. 

If  the  preceding  illuftrations  are  juft  : if  it  is  found,  that 
no  qualities  are  felt,  either  as  beautiful  or  fublime,  but  fuch 
as  accord  with  the  habitual  or  temporary  fenfibility  of  our 
minds ; that  objects  of  the  moft  acknowledged  beauty  fail 

to  excite  their  ufual  emotions,  when  we  regard  them  in  the 
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light  of  any  of  their  uninterefting  or  unaffe&ing  qualities ; 
and  that  our  common  judgments  of  the  chara&ers  of  men 
are  founded  upon  this  experience,  it  feems,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  proportion  itfelf. 
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SECTION  III. 

IF  it  is  true,  that  thofe  trains  of  thought  which  attend  the 
Emotions  of  Tafte,  are  uniformly  diftinguifhed  by  fome 
general  principle  of  connedion,  it  ought  to  be  found,  that 
no  Compofition  of  objeds  or  qualities,  in  fad,  produces 
fuch  emotions,  in  which  this  Unity  of  charader  or  of  emo- 
tion is  not  preferred.  This  proportion  alio  may  be  illu- 
ftrated  from  the  moft  fuperficial  review  of  the  Principles  of 
Compofition,  in  the  different  Arts  of  Tafje. 

I. 

There  is  no  man  of  common  Tafte,  who  has  not  often 
lamented  that  confufion  of  expreffion  which  fo  frequently 
takes  place,  even  in  the  moft  beautiful  fcenes  of  real  Na- 
ture, and  which  prevents  him  from  indulging  to  the  full, 
the  peculiar  emotion  which  the  fcene  itfelf  is  fitted  to  in- 
fpire.  The  cheerfulnefs  of  the  morning  is  often  difturbed  by 
circumftances  of  minute  or  laborious  occupation, — the  folem- 
nity  of  noon  by  noife  and  buftling  induftry,— the  tranquil- 
lity and  melancholy  of  evening  by  vivacity  and  vulgar 
gaiety.  It  is  feldom  even  that  any  unity  of  charader  is 
preferved  among  the  inanimate  objeds  of  fuch  fcenery. 
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The  fublimeft  fituations  are  often  disfigured,  by  objects  that 
we  feel  unworthy  of  them, — by  the  traces  of  cultivation,  or 
attempts  towards  improvement, — by  the  poverty  of  their 
woods,  or  of  their  ftreams,  or  fome  other  of  their  great 
conftituent  features, — by  appearances  of  uniformity  or  re- 
gularity, that  almoft  induce  the  idea  of  art.  The  lovelieft 
fcenes,  in  the  fame  manner,  are  frequently  difturbed  by 
unaccording  circumftances,  by  the  figns  of  cultivation, — 
the  regularity  of  inclofures, — the  traces  of  manufactures, 
and  what  is  worfe  than  all,  by  the  prefumptuous  embellifti- 
ments  of  fantaftic  Tafte.  Amid  this  confufion  of  incidents, 
the  general  character  of  the  fcene  is  altogether  loft : we 
fcarcely  know  to  what  clafs  of  objects  to  give  our  attention; 
and  having  viewed  it  with  aft oni {lament,  rather  than  with 
delight,  we  at  laft  bufy  ourfelves  in  imaginary  improvements, 
and  in  conceiving  what  its  beauty  might  be,  if  every  fea- 
ture were  removed  which  now  ferves  to  interrupt  its  expref- 
fion,  and  to  diminifti  its  effect. 

What  we  thus  attempt  in  imagination,  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  art  of  Gardening  to  execute ; and  the  great  fource  of 
the  fuperiority  of  its  productions  to  the  original  fcenes  in 
nature,  confifts  in  the  purity  and  harmony  of  its  compofition., 
in  the  power  which  the  artift  enjoys,  to  remove  from  his 
landfcape  whatever  is  hoftile  to  its  effect,  or  unfuited  to  its 
character,  and  by  felecting  only  fuch  circumftances  as  ac- 
cord with  the  general  expreftion  of  the  fcene,  to  awaken  an 
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emotion  more  full,  more  Ample,  and  more  harmonious  than 
any  we  can  receive  from  the  fcenes  of  Nature  itfelf. 

It  is  by  this  rule  accordingly,  that  the  excellence  of  all 
fuch  compofitions  is  determined.  In  real  Nature,  we  often 
forgive,  or  are  willing  to  forget  flight  inaccuracies  or 
trifling  inconfiftencies  ; but  in  fuch  produdions  of  defign, 
we  exped  and  require  more  perfed  correfpondence.  Every 
objed  that  is  not  fuited  to  the  charader  of  the  fcene,  or  that 
has  not  an  effed  in  ftrengthening  the  expreflion  by  which 
it  is  diflinguiflied,  we  condemn  as  an  intrufion,  and  confi- 
der  as  a reproach  upon  the  tafte  of  the  artift.  When  this 
expedation,  on  the  contrary,  is  fully  gratified,  when  the 
circumflances  of  the  fcenery  are  all  fuch  as  accord  with 
the  peculiar  emotion  which  the  fcene  is  fitted  to  infpire, 
when  the  hand  of  the  artift  difappears,  and  the  embellifti- 
ments  of  his  fancy  prefs  themfelves  upon  our  belief,  as  the 
voluntary  profufion  of  Nature,  we  immediately  pronounce 
that  the  compofition  is  perfed,  we  acknowledge  that  he  has 
attained  the  end  of  his  art ; and  in  yielding  ourfelves  up  to 
the  emotion  which  his  compofition  demands,  we  afford  him 
the  moft  convincing  mark  of  our  applaufe.  In  the  power 
which  the  art  of  gardening  thus  poflefles,  in  common  with 
the  other  fine  arts,  of  withdrawing  from  its  imitations  what- 
ever is  inconfiftent  with  their  expreflion,  and  of  adding 
whatever  may  contribute  to  ftrengthen,  or  to  extend  their 
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effed,  conftfts  the  great  fuperiority  which  it  poflefles  over 
the  originals  from  which  they  are  copied. 

II. 

The  art  of  Landfcape  painting  is  yet  fuperior  in  its  effect, 
from  the  capacity  which  the  artift  enjoys,  of  giving  both 
greater  extent  and  greater  unity  to  his  competition.  In  the 
art  of  gardening,  the  great  materials  of  the  feene  are  pro- 
vided by  Nature,  and  the  artift  muff  fatisfy  himfelf  with 
that  degree  of  expreffion  which  the  has  bellowed.  In 
landfcape,  on  the  contrary,  the  painter  has  the  choice  of 
the  circumftances  he  is  to  reprefent,  and  can  give  whatever 
force  or  extent  he  pleafes  to  the  expreffion  he  wifties  to 
convey.  In  gardening,  the  materials  of  the  feene  are  few, 
and  thofe  few  unwieldy  $ and  the  artift  mu  ft  often  content 
himfelf  with  the  refledion,  that  he  has  given  the  beft  dif- 
pofition  in  his  power  to  the  fcanty  and  intradable  materials 
of  Nature.  In  a landfcape,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
range  of  feenery  is  before  the  eye  of  the  painter.  He  may 
feled  from  a thoufand  feenes,  the  circumftances  which  are 
to  charaderife  a fingle  compofition,  and  may  unite  into  one 
expreffion,  the  fcattered  features  with  which  Nature  has 
feebly  marked  a thoufand  fituations.  The  momentary  eft- 
feds  of  light  or  ftiade,  the  fortunate  incidents  which  chance 
fometimes  throws  in,  to  improve  the  expreffion  of  real 
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fcenery,  and  which  can  never  again  be  recalled,  he  has  it 
in  his  power  to  perpetuate  upon  his  canvas  : Above  all,  the 
occupations  of  men,  fo  important  in  determining,  or  in 
heightening  the  characters  of  Nature,  and  which  are  fel- 
dom  compatible  with  the  fcenes  of  gardening,  fall  eahly 
within  the  reach  of  his  imitation,  and  afford  him  the  means 
of  producing  both  greater  ftrength  and  greater  unity  of  ex- 
preflion,  than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  rude,  or  in  the 
embellifhed  hate  of  real  fcenery. 

While  it  is  by  the  invention  of  fucli  circumftances  that  we 
eftimate  the  genius  of  the  artift,  it  is  by  their  compohtion 
that  his  Tafte  is  uniformly  determined.  The  mere  ahem- 
blage  of  piCturefque  incidents,  the  mod  unimproved  Tafte 
will  condemn.  Some  general  principle  is  univerfally  de- 
manded, fome  decided  expreflion,  to  which  the  meaning  of 
the  feveral  parts  may  be  referred,  and  which  by  affording 
us,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  fcene,  may  lead  us  to  feel 
from  the  whole  of  the  compohtion,  that  full  and  undiftur- 
bed  emotion  which  we  are  prepared  to  indulge.  It  is  this 
purity  and  hmplicity  of  compohtion,  accordingly,  which 
has  uniformly  diftinguifhed  the  great  matters  of  the  art, 
from  the  mere  copiers  of  Nature.  It  is  by  their  adherence 
to  it,  that  their  fame  has  been  attained ; and  the  names  of 
Salvator,  and  Claude  Lorrain,  can  fcarcely  be  mentioned, 
without  bringing  to  mbid  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
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compofitions,  and  the  different  emotions  which  their  repre- 
fentations  of  Nature  are  deftined  to  produce. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  our  firft  acquaintance  with  this 
art,  that  we  either  difcover  its  capacity,  or  feel  its  effeds ; 
and  perhaps  the  progrefs  of  Tafte,  in  this  refped,  may  af- 
ford a further  illuftiation  of  the  great  and  fundamental 
Principle  of  Compofition.  What  we  firft  underftand  of 
painting  is,  that  it  is  a limple  art  of  imitation,  and  what 
we  exped  to  find  in  it,  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  common 
fcenes  of  nature  that  furround  us.  It  is  with  fome  degree 
of  furprife,  accordingly,  that  we  at  firft  obferve  the  diffe- 
rent fcenery  with  which  the  Painter  prefents  us,  and  with 
an  emotion  rather  of  wonder,  than  of  delight,  that  we  gaze 
at  a ftyle  of  landlcape,  which  has  lo  little  refemblance  to  the 
ordinary  views  to  which  we  are  accuftomed.  In  the  copy  of 
a real  fcene,  we  can  difcover  and  admire  the  /kill  of  the 
artift  j but  in  the  reprefentation  of  delart  or  of  defolate 
profpeds,  in  appearances  of  Solitude  or  Tempeft,  we  per- 
ceive no  traces  of  imitation,  and  wonder  only  at  the  per- 
verfity  of  Tafte,  which  could  have  led  to  the  choice  of  lo 
difagreeable  fubjeds. 

As  foon,  however,  as  from  the  progrefs  of  our  own  fenfi- 
bility,  or  from  our  acquaintance  with  poetical  compofition, 
we  begin  to  conned  expreflion  with  fuch  views  of  Nature, 
we  begin  alfo  to  underftand  and  to  feel  the  beauties  of  land- 
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fcape  painting.  It  is  with  a different  view  that  we  now 
confider  it.  It  is  not  for  imitation  we  look,  but  for  cha- 
raaer.  It  is  not  the  art,  but  the  genius  of  the  Painter, 
which  now  gives  value  to  his  compofitions ; and  the  lan- 
guage he  employs  is  found  not  only  to  fpeak  to  the  eye,  but 
to  affed  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  It  is  not  now  a fimple 
copy  which  we  fee,  nor  is  our  Emotion  limited  to  the  cold  plea- 
fare  which  arifes  from  the  perception  of  accurate  Imitation., 
It  is  a creation  of  Fancy  with  which  the  artift  prefents  us,  in 
which  only  the  greater  expreftions  of  Nature  are  retained,  and 
where  more  intereffing  emotions  are  awakened,  than  thofe 
which  we  experience  from  the  ufual  tamenefs  of  common 
fcenery.  In  the  fame  proportion  in  which  we  thus  difcover 
the  expreffion  of  landfcape,  we  begin  to  colled  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  compofition.  The  crowd  of  incidents  which 
ufed  to  dazzle  our  earlier  Tafte,  as  expreffive  both  of  the 
fkill  and  of  the  invention  of  the  artift,  begin  to  appeal  to 
us,  as  inconfiftence  or  confufion.  When  our  hearts  are  a£- 
feded,  we  feek  only  for  objeds  congenial  to  our  emotion ; 
and  the  Simplicity,  which  we  ufed  to  call  the  Poverty  of 
landfcape,  begins  now  to  be  welcome  to  us,  as  permitting  us 
to  indulge,  without  interruption,  thofe  intereftmg  trains  of 
thought  which  the  charader  of  the  fcene  is  fitted  to  infpire.. 
As  our  knowledge  of  the  expreftions  of  Nature  mcreafes, 
our  fenfibility  to  the  beauty  or  to  the  defeds  of  compofi- 
tion  becomes  more  keen,  until  at  laft  our  admiration  at- 
taches itfelf  only  to  thofe  greater  produdions  of  the  art,,  in 
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which  one  pure  and  unmingled  character  is  preferved,  and 
in  which  no  feature  is  admitted,  which  may  prevent  it  from 
falling  upon  the  heart,  with  one  full  and  harmonious  ef- 
fect. 

In  this  manner,  the  objedt  of  painting  is  no  fooner  dis- 
covered, than  the  unity  of  expreflion  is  felt  to  be  the  great 
fecret  of  its  power ; the  fuperiority  which  it  at  lafl  affumes 
over  the  fcenery  of  Nature,  is  found  to  arife  in  one  impor- 
tant refped,  from  the  greater  purity  and  fimplicity  which 
its  compofition  can  attain;  and  perhaps  this  fimple  rule 
comprehends  all  that  Criticifm  can  prefcribe  for  the  regula- 
tion of  this  delightful  art. 

lit 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fuperiority  of  painting  to  the 
originals  from  which  it  is  copied,  it  is  dill  limited,  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  which  Poetry  enjoys.  The  Painter  ad- 
drefles  himfelf  to  the  Eye.  The  Poet  fpeaks  to  the  Imagi- 
nation. The  Painter  can  reprefent  no  other  qualities  of 
Nature*  but  thofe  which  we  difcern  by  the  fenfe  of  fight. 
The  Poet  can  blend  with  thofe,  all  the  qualities  which  we 
perceive  by  means  of  our  other  fenfes.  The  Painter  can 
feize  only  one  moment  of  exiftence,  and  can  reprefent  no 
other  qualities  of  obje&s  than  what  this  lingle  moment 
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affords.  The  whole  hiftory  of  Nature  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  Poet,  the  varying  appearances  which  its  different 
productions  affume  in  the  progrefs  of  their  growth  and  de- 
cay, and  the  powerful  effeCts  which  are  produced  by  the 
contrail  of  thefe  different  afpefts  or  expreffions.  The  Pain- 
ter can  give  to  the  objeCts  of  his  fcenery,  only  the  vifible 
and  material  qualities  which  are  difcemed  by  the  eye,  and 
muft  leave  the  interpretation  of  their  expreffion  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  fpeCtator;  but  the  Poet  can  give  animation  to 
whatever  he  defcribes.  All  the  fublimity  and  beauty  of  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  world  are  at  his  difpofal;  and  by  bellow- 
ing on  the  inanimate  obje&s  of  his  fcenery  the  chara&ers, 
and  affeCtions  of  mind,  he  can  produce  at  once  an  expreffion 
which  every  capacity  may  underltand,  and  every  heart  may 
feel.  Whatever  may  be  the  advantage  which  painting  en- 
joys, from  the  greater  clearnefs  and  precilion  of  its  images, 
it  is  much  more  than  balanced  by  the  unbounded  powers 
which  the  inltrument  of  language  affords  to  the  Poet,  both 
in  the  feledion  of  the  objeCts  of  his  defcription,  and  in  the 
decilion  of  their  expreflion.. 

It  is,  accordingly,  by  the  prefervation  of  Unity  of  cha- 
racter or  expreffion,  that  the  excellence  of  poetical  defcrip- 
tion is  determined;  and  perhaps  the  fpperior  advantages 
which  the  Poet  enjoys  in  the  choice  of  his  materials,  ren- 
ders our  demand  for  its  obfervance  more  rigid,  than  in  any 
of  the  other  arts  of  Tafte.  In  real  Nature,  we  willingly 
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accommodate  ourfelves  to  the  ordinary  defedts  of  fcenery, 
and  accept  with  gratitude,  thofe  lingular  afpedts  in  which 
fome  predominant  character  is  tolerably  preferved.  In  the 
compofitions  of  Gardening,  we  make  allowance  for  the  nar- 
row limits  within  which  the  invention  of  the  artift  is  con- 
fined, and  are  diffatisfied  only  when  great  inconfiftencies 
are  retained.  Even  in  painting,  we  are  ftill  mindful  that  it 
is  the  objedts  only  of  one  fenfe  that  the  artift  can  reprefent; 
and  rather  lament  his  reftraints,  than  condemn  his  Tafte, 
if  our  minds  are  not  fully  imprefled  with  the  emotions  he 
ftudies  to  raife,  or  if  the  different  incidents  of  his  compofi- 
tion  do  not  fully  accord  in  the  degree,  as  well  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  expreftion.  But  the  defcriptions  of  the  Poet 
can  claim  no  fuch  indulgence.  With  the  capacity  of  blend- 
ing in  his  compofition  the  objedts  of  every  fenfe ; with  the 
paft  and  the  future,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  in  his  power ; 
above  all,  with  the  mighty  fpell  of  mind  at  his  command, 
with  which  he  can  raife  every  objedt  that  he  touches,  into 
life  and  fentiment,  we  feel  that  he  is  unworthy  of  his  art,  if 
our  imaginations  are  not  fatiated  with  his  compofition,  and 
if  in  the  chaftity,  as  well  as  the  power  of  his  expreftion,  he 
has  not  gratified  the  demand  of  our  hearts. 

It  would  be  an,  unpleafing,  and  indeed  an  unneceftary 
talk,  to  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  by  the  defedts  or 
abfurdities  of  Poets  of  inferior  genius,  or  imperfedt  tafte. 
It  will  perhaps  be  more  ufeful,  to  produce  a few  inftances 
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of  defcription  from  fome  of  the  greateil  Poets,  in  which 
very  trifling  circumftances  ferve  to  deftroy,  or  at  leafl:  to 
diminifh  their  eflfed,  when  they  do  not  fully  coincide  with 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  the  defcriptions  are  intend- 
ed to  raife* 

In  that  fine  pafiage  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Georgies, 
in  which  Virgil  celebrates  the  praifes  of  his  native  country, 
after  thefe  fine  lines, 

Hie  ver  afliduum  atque  alienis  menfibus  aeflas. 

Bis  gravidae  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos : 

At  rabidae  tigres  abfunt,  et  faeva  leonum 
Semina,  nec  miferos  fallunt  aconita  legentes, 

Nec  rapit  immenfos  orbes  per  humum,  neque  tanto 
Squameus  in  Ipiram  tradlu  fe  colligit  anguis. 

There  is  no  reader  whofe  enthufiafm  is  not  checked  by  the 
cold  and  profaic  line  which  follows : 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem. 

The  tamenefs  and  vulgarity  of  the  tranfition  diflipates 
at  once  the  emotion  we  had  {hared  with  the  Poet,  and  re- 
duces him  in  our  opinion  to  the  level  of  a mere  deferiber. 
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The  efted  of  the  following  nervous  and  beautiful  lines 
in  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  book,  is  nearly  deftroyed  by 
a fimilar  defed.  After  thefe  lines, 

Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini, 

Hanc  Remus  et  frater  \ fic  fbrtis  Etruria  crevit, 

Scilicet  et  rerum  fada  eft  pulcherrima  Roma. 

We  little  exped  the  following  fpiritlefs  conclulion 

Septemque  una  fibi  muro  circumdedit  arces. 

There  is  a ftill  more  furprifing  inftance  of  this  fault  in 
one  of  the  moll  pathetic  paflages  of  the  whole  poem,  in  the 
defgription  of  the  difeafe  among  the  cattle,  which  concludes 
the  third  Georgic.  The  paftage  is  as  follows  : 

Ecce  autem  duro  finnans  fub  vomere  taurus 
Concidit : et  mixtum  fpumis  vomit  ore  cruorem . 

Extremofque  ciet  gemitus : it  triftis  arator 
Moerentem  abjungens  fraterna  morte  juvencum, 

Atque  opere  in  medio  defixa  relinquit  aratra. 

The  unhappy  image  in  the  fecond  line  is  lefs  calculated  to 
excite  compaffion  than  difguft,  and  is  lingularly  ill  fuited  to 
that  tone  of  tendernefs  and  delicacy  which  the  Poet  has 
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every  where  elfe  fo  fuccefsfuliy  maintained,  in  defcribing 
the  progrefs  of  this  loathfbme  difeafe. 

In  the  fpeech  of  Agamemnon  to  Idomeneus,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  a circumftance  is  introduced  altogether 
inconfiftent  both  with  the  dignity  of  the  fpeech,  and  the 
majefty  of  Epic  Poetry. 

Divine  Idomeneus ! what  thanks  we  owe 
To  worth  like  thine,  what  praife  fhall  we  bellow ! 

To  Thee  the  foremoft  honours  are  decreed 
Firft  in  the  fight,  and  every  graceful  deed. 

For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
Reftore  our  blood,  and  raife  the  warriors  fouls, 

Tho’  all  the  reft,  with  ftated  rules  be  bound 
Unmix’d,  unmeafur’d  are  thy  goblets  crown’d. 

Inftances  of  the  fame  defe<ft  may  be  found  in  the  compari- 
fon  of  the  fudden  cure  of  Mars’s  wound  to  the  coagulation 
of  curds, — in  that  of  Ajax  retreating  before  the  Trojans  to 
an  afs  driven  by  boys  from  a field  of  corn, — in  the  compa- 
rifon  of  an  obftinate  combat  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans,  to  the  ftubborn  ftruggle  between  two  peafants, 
about  the  limits  of  their  refpe&ive  grounds, — in  that  of 
Aj  ax  flying  from  fliip  to  fhip,  to  encounter  the  Trojans,  to 
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a horfeman  riding  feveral  horfes  at  once,  and  fhowing  his 
dexterity,  by  vaulting  from  one  to  another. 

There  is  a fimilar  fault  in  the  two  following  pafiages 
from  Milton,  where  the  introdu&ion  of  trifling  and  ludi- 
crous circumflances,  diminifhes  the  Beauty  of  the  one,  and 
the  Sublimity  of  the  other. 

Now  Morn  her  rofy  fleps  in  the  eaflern  clime 
Advancing,  fow’d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 

When  Adam  wak’d  : fo  cuflonPd , for  his  Jleep 

Was  airy  light  from  pure  digeftion  bred 

And  temp' rate  vapours  bland,  which  th’  only  found 

Of  leaves,  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora’s  fan 

Lightly  difpers’d,  and  the  fhrill  matin  fong 

Of  birds  on  every  bough.  Book  v. 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addrefs’d  for  fight 
Unfpeakable : for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  confpicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  fuch  height 
Of  godlike  power  ? for  likefl  gods  they  feem’d, 

Stood  they  or  mov’d,  in  ftature,  motion,  arms, 

Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heav’n. 

Now  wav’d  their  fiery  fwords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles : two  broad  funs  their  fhields 
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Blaz’d  oppofite,  while  Expectation  flood 
In  horror ; from  each  hand  with  fpeed  retired 
Where  erjl  was  thickeji  fight , th'  angelic  throng ,, 

And  left  large  field , unfafe  within  the  wind 

Of  fuch  commotion . Book  vi. 

In  the  following  paflage  from  the  fixth  book  of  Lucan’s 
Pharfalia,  where  he  defcribes  the  incantations  of  the  witch 
EryCtho,  and  of  whofe  voice  he  had  before  faid  with  great 
fublimity, 

Omne  nefas  liiperi,  prlma  jam  voce  precanti 
Concedunt,  carmenque  timent  audire  fecundum. 

in  labouring  to  increafe  the  terror  of  the  reader,  he  has 
rendered  his  defcription  almoft  ludicrous,  by  accumulating 
images  which  ferve  only  to  confufe,  and  which  in  them- 
felves  have  fcarcely  any  other  relation  than  that  of  mere 
noife. 

Turn  vox  Lethaeos  cunCtis  pollentior  herbis 
Excantare  Deos,  confundit  murmura  primum 
DifTona,  et  humanae  multum  difcordia  linguae. 

Latratus  habet  ilia  canum,  gemitufque  luporum 
Quod  trepidus  bubo,  quod  ftrix  no&urna  queruntur, 

Qiiod  ftrident,  ululantque  ferae,  quod  fibilat  anguis, 
Exprimit,  et  plan&us  illifae  cautibus  undae 
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Silvarumque  fonum,  fradaeque  tonitrua  nubis  > 

Tot  rerum  vox  una  fuit. 

Such  a colledion  of  unaccording  images  is  fcarcely  lefs 
abfurd  than  the  following  defcription  of  the  Nightingale,  by 
Marini : 

Una  voce  pennuta,  un  fuon’  volante 
E veftito  di  penne,  un  vivo  fiato, 

Una  piuma  canora,  un  canto  alato, 

Un  fpirituel  che  d’  harmonia  compofto 
Vive  in  angufte  vifcere  nafcofto. 

Even  lefs  obvious  inconfiftencies  are  fufficient  to  diminilh 
the  effed  of  poetical  defcription,  when  they  do  not  perfed- 
ly  coincide  with  the  general  emotion. 

There  is  a circumftance  introduced  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  from  Horace,  which  is  liable  to  this  cenfure : 

Solvitur  acris  Hyems,  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni, 
Trahuntque  ficcas  machinae  carinas, 

Ac  neque  jam  ftabulis  gaudet  pecus,  aut  arator  igni, 

Nec  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 

Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus,  imminente  luna, 
Jundaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Alterno  terram  quatiunt  pede.' 
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The  image  contained  in  the  fecond  line  is  obvioufly  impro- 
per. It  fuggeds  ideas  of  labour,  and  difficulty,  and  art, 
and  has  no  correfpondence  with  that  emotion  of  gladnefs 
with  which  we  behold  the  return  of  the  Spring,  and  which 
is  fo  fuccefsfully  maintained  by  the  gay  and  pleafing  image- 
ry in  the  red  of  the  paffiage. 

In  a defcription  of  the  morning,  in  the  charming  poem 
of  the  Minftrel,  there  is  a circumdance  to  which  the  feve- 
rity  of  Criticifm  might  objed  upon  the  fame  principle. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark. 

Crown’d  with  her  pail,  the  tripping  milkmaid  lings, 

The  whidling  plowman  dalks  a-field,  and  hark ! 

Down  the  rough  dope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings. 

The  image  in  the  lad  line,  though  undoubtedly  a driking 
one  in  itfelf,  and  very  beautifully  defcribed,  is  yet  impro- 
per, as  it  is  inconddent  both  with  the  period  of  fociety, 
and  the  fcenery  of  the  country  to  which  the  Mindrel  re- 
fers. 

There  is  a dmilar  error  in  the  following  fine  defcription 
from  Shakefpeare. 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides 
Thou  know’d,  being  dopp’d,  impatiently  doth  rage, 
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But  when  his  fair  courfe  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  fweet  mufic  with  th’  enamel’d  ftones, 

Giving  a gentle  kifs  to  every  f edge 
He  overt aketh  in  his  pilgrimage  : 

And  fo  by  many  winding  nooks  he  ftrays 
With  willing  fport  to  the  wild  ocean. 

The  pleafing  perfonification  which  we  attribute  to  a 
brook,  is  founded  upon  the  faint  belief  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  is  immediately  checked,  when  the  Poet  defcends 
to  any  minute  or  particular  refemblance. 

Even  in  that  inimitable  defcription  which  Virgil  has  gi- 
ven  of  a ftorm,  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Georgies,  a very  ac- 
curate Tafte  may  perhaps  difeover  fome  flight  deficien- 
cies. 

Saepe  etiam  immenfum  ccelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 

Et  foedam  glomerant  tempeftatem  imbribus  atris 
Colledtae  ex  alto  nubes.  Ruit  arduus  aether 
Et  pluvia  ingenti  fata  lcetay  boumque  labores, 

Diluit.  Implentur  fofjce , et  cava  flumina  crefcunt 
Cum  fonitu,  fervetque  fretis  Ipirantibus  aequor. 

Ipfe  pater*  media  nimborum  in  nodte,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra,  quo  maxuma  motu 
Terra  tremit : fugere  ferae,  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humiles  ftravit  pavor.  Ille  flagranti 
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Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 

Dejicit : ingeminant  Auftri,  et  denfiflimus  imber. 

If  there  was  any  paflage  to  which  I would  objed  in  thefe 
wonderful  lines,  it  would  be  to  thofe  that  are  marked  in 
Italics.  I acknowledge  indeed,  that  the  “ pluvia  ingenti 
“ fata  laeta  boumque  labores  diluit,”  is  defenfible  from 
the  connexion  of  the  imagery  with  the  fubjed  of  the  poem; 
but  the  u implentur  foflae”  is  both  an  unneceflary  and  a de- 
grading circumftance,  when  compared  with  the  magnificent 
efieds  that  are  defcribed  in  the  reft  of  the  paflage. 

I (hall  conclude  thefe  illuftrations,  with  two  pafiages,  de- 
fer iptive  of  the  fame  feene,  from  different  Poets,  in  which 
the  effeds  of  imperfed  and  of  harmonious  compofition  are 
ftrikingly  exemplified. 

In  the  “ Argonautica”  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  when 
Medea  is  defcribed  in  a ftate  of  deep  agitation  between  her 
unwillingnefs  to  betray  her  father,  and  her  defire  to  fave 
her  lover  Jafon,  the  anxiety  of  her  mind  is  exprefied  by  the 
following  contrail,  of  which  I give  a literal  tranflation  : 

“ The  night  now  covered  the  earth  with  her  fhade ; and 
u in  the  open  fea,  the  pilots,  upon  their  decks,  obferved  the 
“ ftar  of  Orion.  The  travellers  and  the  watchmen  ilumber- 
u ed.  Even  the  grief  of  mothers  who  had  loft  their  chil- 
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“ dren,  was  fufpended  by  deep.  In  the  cities  there  was 
« neither  heard  the  cry  of  dogs,  nor  the  noife  nor  murmur 
« of  men.  Silence  reigned  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  Me- 
“ dea  alone  knew  not  the  charms  of  this  peaceful  night,  fo 
**  deeply  was  her  foul  imprefled  with  fears  for  Jafon.” 

Virgil  defcribes  a fimilar  fituation  as  follows  : 

Nox  erat,  et  placidum  carpebant  fella  foporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  fylvaeque  et  faeva  quierant 
^quora : quum  medio  volvuntur  lidera  lapfu 
Quum  tacet  omnis  ager : pecudes,  pidaeque  volucres* 
Quseque  lacus  late  liquidos,  quaeque  afpera  dumis 
Rura  tenent,  fomno  politae  fub  node  ftlenti 
Lenibant  curas,  et  corda  oblita  laborum : 

At  non  infelix  animi  Phaenifla. 

u On  voit  ici,  (fays  M.  Marmontel,  with  his  ufual  tafle  and 
« difcernment),  non  feulement  la  fuperiorite  du  talent,  la  vie, 
« et  l’ame  repandues  dans  une  poelie  harmonieufe,  et  du  coloris 
« le  plus  pur,  mais  fingulierement  encor  la  fuperiorite  du  gout. 
**  Dans  la  peinture  du  poete  Grec,  il  y a des  details  inutiles,. 
“ il  y en  a de  contraires  a l’effet  du  tableau.  Les  obferva- 
w tions  des  pilotes,  dans  le  lilence  de  la  nuit,  portent  eux- 
w memes  le  caradere  de  la  vigilance  et  de  l’inquietude,  et  ne 
u contraftent  point  avec  le  trouble  de  Medee.  L’image  d’une 
w mere  qui  a perdu  fes  enfants  eft  faite  pour  diftraire  de  celle 
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“ d’une  amante  ; elle  en  affoiblit  1’interCt,  et  le  poete  en  la  lui 
“ oppofant,  eft  alle  contre  fon  deflein  ; au  lieu  que,  dans  le 
“ tableau  de  Virgile,  tout  eft  reduit  a Punite.  C’eft  la  nature 
“ entiere,  dans  le  calme  et  dans  le  fommeil,  tandis  que  la 
“ malheureufe  Didon  yeille  feule,  et  fe  livre  en  proie  a^tous 
“ les  tourments  de  P amour.  Enfin,  dans  le  poete  Grec,  le  cri 
“ des  chiens,  le  fommeil  des  portiers,  font  des  details  minu- 
“ tieux  et  indignes  de  Pepopee,  au  lieu  que  dans  Virgile  tout 
“ eft  noble  et  peint  a grands  traits : huit  vers  embraftent  la 
“ nature.” 

Encyclopedia , voc . Imitation. 

In  thefe  illuftrations  of  the  neceftity  of  unity  of  expref- 
fion,  for  the  production  of  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  and 
Beauty,  I have  chiefly  confined  myfelf  to  fuch  inftances  in 
poetry,  as  are  defcriptive  of  natural  fcenery,  becaufe  they 
are  moft  within  the  obfervation  of  that  clafs  of  readers, 
to  whom  any  illuftrations  of  this  point  are  necefiary.  The 
fame  principle  extends  with  equal  force,  to  every  other 
branch  of  poetical  imitation,  to  the  defcription  of  the  cha- 
racters, the  fentiments  and  the  paflions  of  men  : And  one 
great  fource  of  the  fuperiority  which  fuch  imitations  have 
over  the  originals  from  which  they  are  copied,  confifts  in 
thefe  cafes,  as  well  as  the  former,  in  the  power  which  the 
artift  enjoys^  of  giving  an  unity  of  character  to  his  defcrip-  > 
tions,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  real  Nature.  The  illu- 
ftration  of  this  point,  however,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
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fad,  that  all  fuch  defcriptions  are  defedive,  in  which  this 
unity  is  not  preferved,  I muft  leave  to  the  reader’s  own  ob-  - 
fervation.  In  the  fame  view,  I leave  the  confideration  of 
the  effed  of  Contrail  a principle  which  may  at  firlt  feem 
adverfe  to  thefe  conclufions,  but  which  in  fad  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  confirmations  of  them.  The  reader  who  is  accuftom- 
ed  to  fuch  fpeculations,  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  real 
end  of  Contrail:  is  to  flrengthen  the  effed  of  the  general 
Emotion,— that  its  propriety  is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
that  Emotion,— that  it  is  juflly  applied  only  in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  Emotion  is  violent  and  demands  relief,  or  faint 
and  requires  fupport,  or  long  continued  and  needs  re- 
p0fe and  that  in  all  cafes  where  it  exceeds  thefe  limits,  or 
where  it  does  not  ferve  to  invigorate  the  charader  of  the 
Compofition,  it  ferves  only  to  obflrud  or  to  diminilh  its  ef- 
fed and  the  reader  to  whom  thefe  principles  are  new,  may 
find  amufement  in  verifying  them. 

IV. 

The  Unity  of  charader  which  is  thus  demanded  in  poeti- 
cal defcription,  for  the  produdion  of  the  Emotions  of  Tafle, 
is  demanded  alfo  in  every  fpecies  of  poetical  Compofition, 
whatever  may  be  its  extent. 
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In  defer, ibing  the  events  of  life,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the 
hiftorian  to  reprefent  them  as  they  really  happened  ; to  in- 
vefligate  their  caufes,  however  minute ; and  to  report  the 
motives  of  the  adors,  however  bafe  or  mean.  In  a poeti- 
cal reprefentation  of  fuch  events,  no  fuch  confulion  is  per- 
mitted to  appear.  A reprefentation  deftined  by  its  nature 
to  affed,  mull  not  only  be  founded  upon  fome  great  or  inte- 
refting  fubjed,  but  in  the  management  of  this  fubjed,  fuch 
means  only  mud:  be  employed  as  are  fitted  to  preferve,  and  to 
promote  the  intereft  and  the  fympathy  of  the  reader.  The 
Hiftorian  who  ftiould  relate  the  voyage  of  ^Eneas,  and  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  muft  of  neceftity  relate  many  trifling 
and  unmtereftmg  events,  which  could  be  valuable  only  from 
their  being  true.  The  Poet  who  fhould  attempt  this  fub- 
jed, muft  introduce  only  pathetic  or  fublime  events, — 

muft  unfold  their  connedion  with  greater  clearnefs, 

muft  point  out  their  confequences  as  of  greater  moment, 

and  muft  fpread  over  all  that  tone  and  charader  of  dig- 
nity which  we  both  exped  and  demand  in  a compofi- 
tion,  deftined  to  excite  the  fenfibility,  and  to  awaken  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  Even  that  fpecies  of  poem  which 
has  been  called  by  the  Critics  the  Hiftorical  Epic,  and 
which  is  only  a poetical  narration  of  real  events,  is  yet  in 
fome  meafure  fubjeded  to  the  fame  rule  3 and  though  we  do 
not  exped  from  it,  the  fublime  machinery  or  the  artful  con- 
dud  of  the  real  Epic,  we  yet  demand  a more  uniform  tone 
of  elevation,  and  a purer  and  more  dignified  feledion  of  in- 
cidents,. 
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cidents,  than  from  the  ftricSf  narrative  of  real  hidory.  In 
both,  the  Poet  afliimes  the  charadler  of  a perfon  deeply  im- 
preded  with  the  magnitude  or  the  intered  of  the  dory  he 
relates.  To  imprefs  his  reader  with  fimilar  fentiments,  is 
the  end  and  objedt  of  his  work , and  he  can  no  otherwife 
do  this,  than  by  prefenting  to  his  mind  only  fuch  incidents 
as  accord  with  thefe  great  emotions,  by  leaving  out  what- 
ever in  the  real  hiflory  of  the  event  may  be  mean  or  unin- 
intereding,  and  by  the  invention  of  every  circumflance 
that,  while  it  is  confident  with  probability,  may  raife  the  fub- 
jedl  of  his  work,  into  greater  importance  in  his  efleem.  That 
it  is  by  this  rule  accordingly  the  condudl  of  the  Epic  Poem 
is  determined,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  illuflration. 

The  fame  Unity  of  emotion  is  demanded  in  Dramatic  Poe- 
try, at  lead  in  the  highed  and  noble d fpecies  of  it,  Trage- 
dy ; and  in  the  condudl  of  the  Drama,  this  unity  of  charac- 
ter is  fully  as  effential  as  any  of  thofe  three  unities,  of  which 
every  book  of  Criticifm  is  fo  full.  If  it  is  painful  to  us, 
when  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  fome  great  intered,  to  turn 
our  minds  to  the  condderation  of  fome  other  event,  it  is 
fully  as  painful  to  us,  in  the  midd  of  our  admiration  or  our 
fympathy,  and  while  our  hearts  are  dwelling  with  tender  or 
with  elevated  emotions,  to  defcend  to  the  condderation  of 
minute,  or  mean,  or  unimportant  incidents,  however  na- 
turally they  may  be  connedled  with  the  dory,  or  however 
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much  we  may  be  convinced,  that  they  actually  took  place. 
The  envy  which  Elizabeth  entertained  of  the  beauty  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  was  certainly  one  caufe,  and  probably  a 
great  caufe  of  the  diftreffes  of  that  molt  unfortunate  Queen ; 
but  if  a Poet,  in  a tragedy  founded  upon  her  pathetic  ftory, 
fhould  introduce  the  fcene  which  Melville  defcribes  in  his 
Memoirs,  and  in  which  the  weaknefs  of  Elizabeth  is  fo  ap- 
parent, we  fhould  confider  it  both  as  degrading  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Tragedy,  and  unfuited  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion 
which  the  ftory  is  fitted  to  raife.  It  is  hence  that  Tragi- 
comedy is  utterly  indefenfible,  after  all  that  has  been  faid  in 
its  defence.  If  it  is  painful  to  us  in  fuch  cafes  to  defcend  to 
the  confideration  of  indifferent  incidents,  it  is  a thoufand  times 
more  painful  to  be  forced  to  attend  to  thofe  that  are  ludi- 
crous \ and  there  is  no  man  of  the  mofl  common  fenfibility, 
who  does  not  feel  his  mind  revolt  and  his  indignation 
kindle  at  the  abfurdity  of  the  Poet,  who  can  thus  break  in 
upon  the  facred  retirement  of  his  forrow,  with  the  intole- 
rable noife  of  vulgar  mirth.  Had  the  taffe  of  Shakespeare 
been  equal  to  his  genius,  or  had  his  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  Drama  correfponded  to  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  the  effedt  of  his  compofitions  would  not  only  have 
been  greater  than  it  now  is,  but  greater  perhaps  than  we 
can  well  imagine ; and  had  he  attempted  to  produce  through 
a whole  compofition,  that  powerful  and  uniform  interefl 
which  he  can  raife  in  a fingle  fcene,  nothing  of  that  perfec- 
tion 
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tion  would  have  been  wanting,  of  which  we  may  conceive 
this  fublime  art  to  be  capable. 

Of  the  necellity  of  this  Unity  of  Emotion,  Corneille  is 
the  fir  ft  Tragedian  of  modern  Europe  who  feems  to  have 
been  fenfible ; and  I know  not  whether  the  faults  of  this 
Poet  have  not  been  exaggerated  by  Englifh  Critics,  from 
their  inattention  to  the  end  which  he  feems  to  have  pre- 
fcribed  to  himfelf  in  his  works.  To  prefent  a faithful  pic- 
ture of  human  life,  or  of  human  paftions,  feems  not  to  have 
been  his  conception  of  the  intention  of  Tragedy.  His  ob- 
ject, on  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  been,  to  exalt  and  to 
elevate  the  imagination ; to  awaken  only  the  greateft  and 
nobleft  paftions  of  the  human  mind;  and  by  prefenting  fuch 
fcenes  and  fuch  events  alone,  as  could  nioft  powei fully  pro- 
mote this  end,  to  render  the  Theatre  a fchool  of  fublime  in- 
ftru&ion,  rather  than  an  imitation  of  common  life.  To 
effe<ft  this  purpofe,  he  was  early  led  to  fee  the  neceftity,  or 
difpofed  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  own  mind  to  the  obferva- 
tion,  of  an  uniform  character  of  dignity;  to  difregard  what- 
ever of  common,  of  trivial,  or  even  of  pathetic  in  the 
originals  from  which  he  copied,  might  ferve  to  interrupt 
this  peculiar  flow  of  Emotion;  and  inftead  of  giving  a Ample 
copy  of  Nature,  to  adorn  the  events  he  reprefented,  with 
all  that  eloquence  and  poetry  could  afford.  He  main- 
tains, accordingly,  in  all  his  belt  plays,  amid  much  exagge- 
ration and  much  of  the  falfe  eloquence  of  his  time,  a tone 
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of  commanding  and  even  of  fafcinating  dignity,  which 
difpofes  us  almod  to  believe,  that  we  are  converfing  with 
Beings  of  an  higher  order  than  our  own ; and  which  blinds 
us,  at  lead;  for  a time,  to  all  the  faults  and  all  the  imper- 
fedions  of  his  compofition.  I am  far  from  being  difpofed 
to  defend  his  opinions  of  Tragedy,  and  dill  lefs  to  excufe 
his  extravagance  and  bombad;  but  I conceive,  that  no 
perfon  can  feel  his  beauties,  or  do  judice  to  his  merits,  who 
does  not  regard  his  tragedies  in  this  view ; and  I think  that' 
fome  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  faults  of  a Poet, 
who  fird  {hewed  to  his  country  the  example  of  regular  Tra- 
gedy, and  whofe  works  the  great  Prince  of  Conde'  called 
“ The  Breviary  of  Kings.” 

In  the  former  fedion,  I have  endeavoured  to  {how,  that 
no  objeds  are  in  themfelves  fitted  to  produce  the  Emotions 
of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  which  are  not  produdive  of  fome 
fimple  emotion.  In  this,  I have  attempted  to  {how,  that  no 
Compodtion  of  objeds  or  qualities  is  in  fad  produdive  of 
fuch  emotions,  in  which  an  Unity  of  Charader  is  not  pre- 
ferred. The  dight  illudrations  which  I have  now  offered, 
are  probably  diffident  to  point  out  the  truth  of  the  general 
principle  5 but  the  application  of  it  to  the  different  Arts  of 
Tade,  and  the  explanation  of  the  great  rules  of  Compofi- 
tion  from  this  conditution  of  our  nature,  are  objeds  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  thefe  Effays.  I mud  fatisfy  myfelf, 
therefore,  with  obferving  in  general,  that  in  all  the  Fine 
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Arts,  that  Compofition  is  moft  excellent,  in  which  the  diffe- 
rent parts  moft  fully  unite  in  the  production  of  one  un- 
mingled Emotion,  and  that  Tafte  the  moft  perfed,  where 
the  perception  of  this  relation  of  objects,  in  point  of  Ex- 
preflion,  is  moft  delicate  and  precife. 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION* 


I. 

THE  illuftrations  in  the  firft  chapter  of  this  EiTay  are 
intended  to  Ihow,  that  whenever  the  Emotions  of 
Beauty  or  Sublimity  are  felt,  that  exercife  of  Imagination  is 
produced  which  confifts  in  the  profecution  of  a train  of 
thought. 

The  illuftrations  in  the  fecond  chapter  are  intended  to 
point  out  the  diftindtion  between  fuch  trains,  and  our  ordi- 
nary trains  of  thought,  and  to  Ihow,  that  this  difference 
confifts,  i ft,  In  the  ideas  which  compofe  them  being  in 
all  cafes  Ideas  of  Emotion;  and,  idly.  In  their  poffeffmg  an 
uniform  principle  of  connexion  through  the  whole  of  the 
train.  The  effeff,  therefore,  which  is  produced  upon  the 
mind,  by  objedts  of  Tafte,  may  be  confidered  as  conlifting 
in  the  produdtion  of  a regular  or  conliftent  train  of  Ideas  of 
Emotion. 


II. 
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II. 

The  account  which  I have  now  given  of  this  effed,  may 
perhaps  ferve  to  point  out  an  important  diftindion  between 
the  Emotions  of  Tafle,  and  all  our  different  Emotions  of 
bimple  Pleafuie.  In  the  cafe  of  thefe  lafl  emotions,  no  ad- 
ditional train  of  thought  is  neceffary.  The  pleafurable  feel- 
ing follows  immediately  the  prefence  of  the  objed  or  qua- 
lity, and  has  no  dependence  upon  any  thing  for  its  perfec- 
tion, but  the  found  date  of  the  fenfe  by  which  it  is  received. 
The  Emotions  of  Joy,  Pity,  Benevolence,  Gratitude,  Utili- 
ty, Propriety,  Novelty,  fcfc.  might  undoubtedly  be  felt,  al- 
though we  had  no  foch  power  of  mind  as  that  by  which  we 
follow  out  a train  of  ideas,  and  certainly  are  felt  in  a thou- 
fand  cafes,  when  this  faculty  is  unemployed. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  Emotions  of  Tafte,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  feems  evident,  that  this  exercife  of  mind  is  neceffary,  and 
that  unlefs  this  train  of  thought  is  produced,  thefe  emo- 
tions are  unfelt.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  that 
fimple  emotion  which  any  objed  is  fitted*  to  excite,  whe- 
ther that  of  Gaiety,  Tranquillity,  Melancholy,  if  it  pro- 
duce not  a tram  of  thought  in  our  minds,  we  are  confeious 
only  of  that  fimple  Emotion.  Whenever,  on  the  contrary, 
this  tram  of  thought,  or  this  exercife  of  imagination  is  pro- 
duced, we  are  confeious  of  an  emotion  of  a higher  and  more 
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pleafmg  kind  and  which,  though  it  is  impofllble  to  defcribe 
in  language,  we  yet  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  the  Emotion 
of  Tafte.  If  accordingly  the  Author  of  our  nature  had  de- 
nied us  this  faculty  of  imagination,  it  fhould  feem  that  thefe 
emotions  could  not  have  been  felt,  and  that  all  our  emotions 
would  have  been  limited  to  thofe  of  fimple  pleafure. 

The  Emotions  of  Tafte  may  therefore  be  confidered  as 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Emotions  of  Simple  Pleafure,  by  their 
being  dependent  upon  the  exercife  of  our  imagination  \ and 
though  founded  in  all  cafes  upon  fome  fimple  Emotion,  as 
yet  further  requiring  the  employment  of  this  faculty  foi 
their  exiftence. 


III. 

As  in  every  operation  of  Tafte  there  are  thus  two  different 
faculties  employed,  viz.  fome  affection  or  emotion  raifed,  and 
the  imagination  excited  to  a train  of  thought  correfpond- 
Ing  to  this  emotion,  the  peculiar  pleafure  which  attends, 
and  which  conftitutes  the  Emotions  of  Tafte,  may  natural- 
ly be  confidered  as  compofed  of  the  pleafures  which  fepa- 
rately  attend  the  exercife  of  thefe  faculties,  or  in  other 
words,  as  produced  by  the  union  of  pleafing  emotion,  with 
the  pleafure  which  by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature  is  an- 
nexed to  the  exercife  of  imagination.  That  both  thefe  plea- 
fures 
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fures  are  felt  in  every  operation  of  Tafte,  feems  to  me  very 
agreeable  to  common  experience  and  obfervation. 

1.  That  in  every  cafe  of  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or 
Beauty,  that  fimple  Emotion  of  Pleafure  is  felt,  which  a- 
rifes  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  objed  perceived,  every 
man,  I conceive,  may  very  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf.  In  any  beau- 
tiful objed,  whofe  charader  is  Cheerfulnefs,  we  are  confcious 
of  a feeling  of  Cheerfulnefs, — in  objeds  of  Melancholy,  oi 
a feeling  of  Sadnefs, — in  objeds  of  Utility,  of  a feeling  of 
Satisfadion  and  Complacence,  fimilar  to  what  we  feel  from 
objeds  of  the  fame  kind  when  the  Emotion  of  Beauty  is  not 
excited.  In  fublime  objeds,  in  the  fame  manner,  whatever 
their  charader  may  be,  whether  that  of  Greatnefs,  Terror, 
Power,  &c.  we  are  confcious  of  the  feelings  of  Admiration, 
of  Awe,  of  Humility,  f&c.  and  of  the  fame  pleafures  from  the 
exercife  of  them,  which  we  feel  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  Emo- 
tion of  Sublimity  is  not  produced.  In  the  trains  of  thought 
which  are  excited  by  objeds  either  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty, 
every  man  knows,  that  the  charader  of  thofe  trains  is  de- 
termined by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  objed  5 and  inftead 
of  the  Emotions  of  Tafte  being  attended  with  one  uniform 
fpecies  of  pleafure,  every  man  mu  ft  have  felt,  that  the  fum 
of  his  pleafure  is  in  a great  degree  compofed  of  the  pe- 
culiar pleafure  which  the  exercife  of  different  affedions 
brings. 
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2.  That  there  is  a pleafure  alfo  annexed  by  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  our  nature,  to  the  exercife  of  imagination,  is  a pro- 
portion which  feems  to  require  very  little  illuftration.  In 
common  opinion,  the  employment  of  imagination  is  always 
fuppofed  to  communicate  delight;  when  we  yield  to  its 
power,  we  are  confidered  as  indulging  in  a fecret  pleafure, 
and  every  fuperiority  in  the  ftrength  or  fenfibility  of  this 
faculty  is  believed  to  be  attended  with  a fimilar  increafe  in 
the  happinefs  of  human  life.  Nor  is  this  perfuafion  of  the 
connection  of  pleafure  with  the  exercife  of  imagination, 
confined  to  thofe  cafes  where  the  mind  is  employed  in  con- 
templating only  images  of  joy  : for  even  in  thofe  men  whofe 
conflitution  difpofes  them  to  gloomy  or  melancholy  thought, 
we  have  ftill  a belief  that  there  is  fome  fecret  and  fafcina- 
ting  charm  in  the  difpofition  which  they  indulge,  and  that 
in  this  operation  of  mind  itfelf,  they  find  a pleafure  which 
more  than  compenfates  for  all  the  pain  which  the  character 
of  their  thoughts  may  bring.  There  is  a hate  of  mind  alfo, 
which  every  man  muff:  have  felt,  when,  without  any  parti- 
cular objeCt  of  meditation,  the  imagination  feems  to  retire 
from  the  realities  of  life,  and  to  wander  amid  a creation  of 
its  own ; when  the  moft  varied  and  difcordant  fcenes  rife  as 
by  enchantment  before  the  mind ; and  when  all  the  other 
faculties  of  our  nature  feem  gradually  to  be  obfcured,  to 
give  to  this  creation  of  Fancy  a more  radiant  glow.  With 
what  delight  fuch  employments  of  imagination  are  attended, 
the  young  and  the  romantic  can  tell,  to  whom  they  are  of- 
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ten  more  dear  than  all  the  real  enjoyments  of  life;  and 
who,  from  the  noife  and  tumult  of  vulgar  joy,  often  haften 
to  retire  to  folitude  and  filence,  where  they  may  yield  with 
fecurity  to  thefe  illufions  of  Imagination,  and  indulge  again 
their  vihonary  blifs. 

On  a fubjed  of  this  kind,  however,  when  illuftration  is 
perhaps  lefs  important  than  defcription,  I am  happy  to  be 
able  to  tranfcribe  a paffage,  which  will  render  unneceffary 
every  illuftration  that  I can  give.  It  is  a paiTage  from  a 
pofthumous  work  of  M.  RoufTeau,  in  which  he  defcribes  his 
mode  of  life,  during  a fummer  which  he  palled  in  the  ifland 
of  St  Pierre,  in  the  middle  of  the  little  lake  of  Bienne. 

“ Quand  le  beau  terns  m’invitoit,  j’allois  me  jetter  feu! 
“ dans  un  bateau  que  je  conduifois  au  milieu  du  lac,  quand 
l’eau  etoit  calme,  et  la,  m’etendant  tout  de  mon  long  dans 
le  bateau,  les  yeux  tourn^s  vers  le  ciel,  je  me  lailfois  aller 
et  deriver  lentement  au  gr£  de  l’eau,  quelquefois  pendant 
pluiieuis  heures,  plonge  dans  mille  reveries  confules,  mais 
Micieufes,  et  qui  fans  avoir  aucun  objet  bien  determine 
ni  conllant,  ne  laiflbient  pas  d’etre  a mon  gr6  cent  fois 
preferables  a tout  ce  que  j’avois  trouve  de  plus  doux  dans 
“ ce  qu’on  appelle  les  plaifirs  de  la  vie. 

“ Quand  le  foir  approchoit,  je  defcendois  des  cimes 
de  Pifle,  et  j’allois  volontiers  m’alfeoir  au  bord  du  lac,  fur 
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“ la  greve  dans  quelque  afyle  cache ; la  le  bruit  des  vagues, 
“ et  l’agitation  de  l’eau  fixant  mes  fens,  et  chaflant  de  mon 
“ ame  toute  autre  agitation,  la  plongeoient  dans  une  reverie 
“ delicieufe,  ou  la  nuit  me  furprenoit  fouvent  fans  que  je 
“ m’en  fufle  apperyu.  Le  flux  et  reflux  de  cette  eau,  fon 
“ bruit  continu,  mais  renfle  par  intervailes,  frappant  fans  re- 
“ lache  mon  oreille  et  mes  yeux,  fuppleoient  aux  mouve- 
“ mens  internes  que  la  reverie  eteignoit  en  moi,  et  fuffi- 
“ foient  pour  me  faire  fentir  avec  plaifir  mon  exiftence,  fans 
“ prendre  la  peine  de  penfer. 

“ Tel  efl  l’etat  ou  je  me  fuis  trouve  fouvent  a 1’ifle 

<<  de  St  Pierre  dans  mes  reveries  folitaires,  foit  couche  dans 
« mon  bateau  que  je  laiffois  deriver  au  gre  de  l’eau,  foit  af- 
“ fis  fur  les  rives  du  lac  agite,  foit  ailleurs  au  bord  d’une 
“ belle  riviere,  ou  d’un  ruiffeau  murmurant  fur  le  gravier. 
“ Telle  efl  la  maniere  dont  j’ai  pafle  mon  terns,  durant  le 
“ fejour  que  j’y  ai  fait.  Qu’on  me  dife  a prefent  ce  qu’il 
« y a la  d’affez  attrayant  pour  exciter  dans  mon  cceur  des 
« regrets  fi  vifs,  fi  tendres,  et  fi  durables,  qu’au  bout  de 
“ quinze  ans  il  m’efl  impoffible  de  fonger  a cette  habita- 
u tion  cherie  fans  m’y  fentir  a chaque  fois  tranfporter  en- 
44  core  par  les  elans  du  defir. 

« J’ai  penf6  quelquefois  afiez  profondement,  mais 

“ rarement  avec  plaifir,  prefque  toujours  contre  mon  gre, 

et  comme  par  force ; la  reverie  me  delafle  et  m’amufe,  la 

“ reflexion 
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“ reflexion  me  fatigue  et  m’attrifte.  Quelquefois  mes  re- 
(t  yeries  finiflent  par  meditation,  mais  plus  lbuvent  mes  me- 
“ ditations  finiflent  par  la  reverie;  et  durant  ces  egaremens 
“ mon  ame  erre  et  plane  dans  l’univers  fur  les  ailes  de  l’ima- 
“ gination,  dans  des  extafes  qui  paflent  toute  autre  jouif- 
“ fance. 

“ Tant  que  je  goutai  celle-la  dans  toute  fa  purete,  toute 
" autre  occupation  me  fut  toujours  infipide.  Mais  quand 
“ une  fois,  jette  dans  la  carriere  literaire,  par  des  impul- 
“ fions  etrangers,  je  fentis  la  fatigue  du  travail  d’efprit,  et 
“ l’importunite  d’une  celebrite  malheureufe,  je  fentis  en  me- 
<£  me  terns  languir  et  s’attieder  mes  douces  reveries,  et  bien- 
“ tot  force  de  m’occuper  malgre  moi  de  ma  trifle  fituation, 
“ je  ne  pus  plus  retrouver,  que  bien  rarement,  ces  cheres  ex* 
tafes,  qui  durant  cinquante  ans  m’avoient  tenulieu.de  for- 
“ tune  et  de  gloire  ; et  fans  autre  depenfe  que  celle  du  terns, 
“ m’avoient  rendu  dans  l’oifivite  le  plus  heureux  des  mor- 
« tels.” 

Les  Reveries , Promenade  5.  et  7, 

If  it  is  allowed,  then,  that  there  is  a pleafure  annexed  by 
the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  to  the  Exercife  of  Imagina- 
tion ; and  if  the  illuftrations  in  the  firfl  chapter  are  jufl, 
which  are  intended  to  fliow,  that  when  this  exercife  of 
mind  is  not  produced,  the  Emotions  of  Tafte  are  unfelt, 
and  that  when  it  is  increafed,  thefe  Emotions  are  increafed 

with 
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with  it,  we  feem  to  poiTefs  a fufficient  evidence  to  con- 
clude, that  this  Pleafure  exifts,  and  forms  a part  of  that  pe- 
culiar pleafure  which  we  receive  from  objedls  of  Sublimity 
and  Beauty. 

The  pleafure,  therefore,  which  accompanies  the  Emotions 
of  Tafte,  may  be  confidered  not  as  a Ample,  but  as  a com- 
plex pleafure ; and  as  arifing  not  from  any  feparate  and  pe- 
culiar Senfe,  but  from  the  union  of  the  pleafure  of  Simple 
Emotion,  with  that  which  is  annexed,  by  the  conftitution 
of  the  human  mind,  to  the  Exercife  of  Imagination. 

IV. 

The  diftindtion  which  thus  appears  to  fubfift  between  the 
Emotions  of  Simple  Pleafure,  and  that  complex  pleafure 
which  accompanies  the  Emotions  of  Tafte,  feems  to  require 
a fimilar  diftindtion  in  philofophical  language.  I believe, 
indeed,  that  the  diftindtion  is  adtually  to  be  found  in  the 
common  language  of  converfation ; and  I apprehend  that 
the  term  delight  is  very  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  the  pe- 
culiar pleafure  which  attends  the  Emotions  of  Tafte,  in 
contradiftindtion  to  the  general  term  Pleafure,  which  is 
appropriated  to  Simple  Emotion.  We  are  pleafed , we  fay, 
with  the  gratification  of  any  appetite  or  affedtion,— with 
food  when  hungry,  and  with  reft  when  tired, — with  the 

, gratification 
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gratification  of  Curiofity,  of  Benevolence,  or  of  Refentment. 
But  we  fay,  we  are  delighted  with  the  profped  of  a beauti- 
ful landfcape,  with  the  fight  of  a fine  fiatue,  with  hearing  a 
pathetic  piece  of  mufic,  with  the  perufal  of  a celebrated 
poem.  In  thefe  cafes  the  term  Delight  is  ufed  to  denote 
that  pleafure  which  arifes  from  Sublimity  and  Beauty,  and 
to  diltinguilh  it  from  thofe  Ampler  pleafures  which  arife 
from  objeds  that  are  only  agreeable.  I acknowledge,  in- 
deed, that  this  dillindion  is  not  very  accurately  adhered  to 
in  common  language,  becaufe  in  moll  cafes,  either  of  the 
terms  equally  exprefles  our  meaning ; but  I apprehend,  that 
the  obfervation  of  it  is  fufficiently  general,  to  lhew  fome 
confcioufiiefs  in  mankind  of  a difference  between  thefe  plea- 
fures, and  to  juftify  fuch  a diitindion  in  philofophical  lan- 
guage as  may  exprefs  it. 

If  it  were  permitted  me  therefore,  I fhould  wifh  to  appro- 
priate the  term  Delight,  to  fignify  the  peculiar  pleafure 
which  attends  the  Emotions  of  Taste,  or  which  is  felt. 
when  the  Imagination  is  employed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion OF  A REGULAR  TRAIN  OF  IDEAS  OF  EMOTION. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

TF  the  illuftrations  in  the  preceding  Eflay  are  juft,  if  that 
exercife  of  mind  which  takes  place  when  the  Emotions 
of  Beauty  or  Sublimity  are  felt  confifts  in  the  profecution 
of  a regular  train  of  Ideas  of  Emotion,  and  if  no  other  ob- 
je&s  are  in  fa&  produ&ive  of  the  Emotions  of  Tafte,  but 
fuch  as  are  fitted  to  produce  fome  fimple  Emotion,  there 
arifes  a queftion  of  fome  difficulty,  and  of  very  confider- 
able  importance,  viz,  What  is  the  fburce  of  the  Sublimity 
and  Beauty  of  the  Material  World? 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  many  objects  of  the  Material 
World  are  productive  of  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  and 

Beauty : 
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Beauty : fome  of  the  fine  arts  are  altogether  employed  a- 
bout  material  objeds  ; and  far  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
fiances  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity  which  occur  in  every  man’s 
experience,  are  found  in  matter,  or  in  fome  of  its  qua- 
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lities. 

On  the  other  hand,  I think  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  Mat- 
ter in  itfelf  is  unfitted  to  produce  any  kind  of  emotion. 
The  various  qualities  of  matter  are  known  to  us  only  by  means 
of  our  external  fenfes ; but  all  that  fuch  powers  of  our  nature 
convey,  is  Senfation  and  Perception;  and  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  of  attending  to  the  effed  which  fuch  qualities,  when 
fimple  and  unaflociated,  produce  upon  his  mind,  will  be  fatisfi- 
ed,  that  in  no  cale  do  they  produce  Emotion,  or  the  exercife  of 
any  of  his  affe&ions.  The  common  language  of  mankind  upon 
this  fubjed,  perfedly  coincides  with  this  obfervation.  Such 
qualities,  when  fimple,  are  always  fpoken  of  as  producing 
fenfation,  but  in  no  cafe  as  producing  emotion;  and  al- 
though perhaps  the  general  word  Feeling,  (as  applied  both 
to  our  external  and  internal  fenfes),  may  fometimes  be  ufed 
ambigunufly,  yet  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  fhall  find,  that  with 
regard  to  material  qualities,  it  is  uniformly  ufed  to  exprefs 
Senfation,  and  that  if  we  fubftitute  Emotion  for  it,  every 
man  will  perceive  the  miftake.  The  fmell  of  a rofe,  the 
colour  of  fcarlet,  the  tafte  of  a pine  apple,  when  fpoken  of 
merely  as  qualities,  and  abftraded  from  the  objeds  in  which 
they  are  found,  are  faid  to  produce  agreeable  Senfations, 

but 
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but  not  agreeable  Emotions.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
fmell  of  afiafoetida,  or  the  tafle  of  aloes,  when  fpoken  of  as 
abftrad  qualities,  are  uniformly  laid  to  produce  unpleafing 
Senfations,  but  not  unpleafing  Emotions,  If  we  could  con- 
ceive ourfelves  poflefled  only  of  thofe  powers  which  we  have 
by  means  of  our  external  fenfes,  I apprehend  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  fiich  a cafe,  the  qualities  of  matter  would 
produce  only  fenfation  and  perception;  that  fuch  fenfa- 
tions  might  be  either  pleafing  or  painful,  but  that  in  no 
cafe  could  they  be  attended  with  any  emotion. 

But  although  the  qualities  of  matter  are  in  themfelves  in- 
capable of  producing  emotion,  or  the  exercife  of  any  affec- 
tion, yet  it  is  obvious  that  they  may  produce  this  effed,  from 
their  affiliation  with  other  qualities ; and  as  being  either 
the  figns  or  expreffions  of  fuch  qualities  as  are  fitted  by  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature  to  produce  Emotion.  Thus,  in 
the  human  body,  particular  forms  or  colours  are  the  figns 
of  particular  paflions  or  affedions.  In  works  of  art,  parti- 
cular forms  are  the  figns  of  Dexterity,  of  Tafle,  of  Con- 
venience, of  Utility.  In  the  works  of  nature,  particu- 
lar founds  and  colours,  &c.  are  the  figns  of  Peace,  or 
Danger,  or  Plenty,  or  Defolation,  5*.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
conflant  connedion  we  difcover  between  the  fign  and  the 
thing  fignified,  between  the  material  quality  and  the  qua- 
lity produdive  of  Emotion,  renders  at  laft  the  one  expref- 
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five  to  us  of  the  other,  and  very  often  difpofes  us  to  attri- 
bute to  the  fign,  that  effe.d  which  is  produced  only  by  the 
quality  fignified.. 

That,  fuch  affociations  are  formed  with  material  quali- 
ties, every  man  has  fufficient  evidence  in  his  own  experi- 
ence ; and  there  are  many  caufes  which  may  be  affigned, 
both  of  the  extent  and  of  the  univerfality  of  fuch  affocia- 
tions.  I fhall  remark  a few  of  thefe,  without  pretending  to* 
an  accurate  enumeration. 

i.  All  thofe  external  objects,  which,  from  theii  nature 
or  constitution,  are  productive  to  us,  either  of  ufe,  of  con- 
venience,. or  of  pleafure,  or  which  in  any  other  way  are 
fitted  to  produce  Emotion,  are  known  and  diftinguifhed 
by  their  qualities  of  form  and  colour.  Such  qualities, 
therefore,  are  naturally,  and  even  neceffarily  expreflive  to. 
us  of  thofe  ufes,  or  conveniences,  or  pleafures.  It  is  by 
them  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the.  fubjeds  from 
which  fuch  utilities  arife  : it  is  by  them  that  we  learn  to, 
diftinguifh  fuch  fubjeds  from  one  another  ; and  as  they  are 
the  permanent  figns  of  thefe  feveral  utilities,  they  affed  us 
with  the  fame  emotion  which  the  utilities  fignified  by  them 
are  fitted  to  produce.  The  material  qualities,  for  inftance, 
which  diftinguifh  a fhip,  a plough,  a printing-prefs,  or  a mu- 
fical  inftrument,  do  not  folely  afford  us  the  perception  of 

certain  colours  or  forms,  but  along  with  this  perception,. 
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bring  with  it  the  conception  of  the  different  ufes  or  plea- 
fures  which  fuch  compofitions  of  material  qualities  produce, 
and  excite  in  us  the  fame  Emotion,  with  the  ufes  or  plea- 
fares  thus  fignified.  / As,  in  this  manner,  the  utilities  or 
pleafures  of  all  external  objects  are  expreffed  to  us  by  their 
material  figns  of  Colour  and  of  Form,  fiich  ligns  are  natu- 
rally productive  of  the  Emotions  which  properly  arife  from 
the  qualities  fignified. 

2.  The  qualities  of  Defign,  of  Wifdom,  of  Skill,  are  uni- 
formly expreffed  to  us  by  certain  qualities  of  Form,  and 
certain  compofitions  of  Forms,  Colours  and  Sounds.  Such 
qualities,  therefore,  or  compofitions  of  qualities,  become 
the  figns  of  Defign,  or  Wifdom,  or  Skill,  and  like  all  other 
figns,  afieCt  us  with  the  fame  Emotion  we  receive  from  the 
qualities  fignified. 

3.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  minds  of  other  men,  and  of 
their  various  qualities,  is  gained  by  means  of  material  figns. 
Power,  Strength,  Wifdom,  Fortitude,  Juftice,  Benevolence, 
Magnanimity,  Gentlenefs,  Tendernefs,  Love,  are  all 
known  to  us  by  means  of  the  external  figns  of  them  in  the 
Countenance,  Gefture,  or  Voice.  Such  material  figns  are 
therefore  very  early  afiociated  in  our  minds  with  the  qua- 
lities they  fignify  3 and  as  they  are  confiant  and  invariable, 
become  foon  productive  to  us  of  the  fame  Emotions  with 
the  qualities  themfelves. 
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In  the  fame  manner,  the  Chara&ers,  the  DifpofitionSjthe 
Inftin&s  of  all  the  various  tribes  of  animate,  are  known  to 
us  by  certain  figns  in  their  frame,  or  voice,  or  gefture. 
Such  figns  become  therefore  exprefiive  to  us  of  thefe  Cha- 
racters, or  Inftin&s,  or  Difpofitihns,  and  affeCt  us  with  all 
the  Emotions  which  fuch  qualities  are  fitted  to  produce. 

! 'f  ••••!  '’.n  "'h'  " ' 1 ! 

4.  Befides  thefe  immediate  exprefiions  of  qualities  of 
Mind  by  material  figns,  there  are  others  which  arife  from 
Refemhlance,  in  which  the  qualities  of  Matter  become  fig- 
nificant  to  us,  of  fome  affeding  or  interefting  quality  of 
Mind.  We  1 learn  from  experience,  that  certain  qualities  of 
Mind  are  fignified  by  certain  qualities  of  Body.  When  we 
find  fimilar  qualities  of  body  in  inanimate  Matter,  we  are 
apt  to  attribute  to  them  the  fame  exprefiion,  and  to  conceive 
them  as  fignifying  the  fame  qualities  in  this  cafe,  as  in  thofe 
cafes  where  they  derive  their  exprefiion  immediately  from 
Mind.  Thus,  Strength  and  Delicacy,  Boldmefs  and  Mode- 
fiy,  Old  Age  and  Youth,  i$c.  are  all  exprefied  by  particu- 
lar material  figns  in  the  human  form,  and  in  many  cafes  by 
fimilar  figns  in  the  forms  of  animals.  - When  we.  find  fimi- 
lar appearances  in  the  forms  of  inanimate  Matter,  we  are: 
difpofed  to  coniider  them  as  expreflive  of  the  fame  qualities, 
and  to  regard  them  with  fimilar  Emotions.  The  univerfa- 
Uty  of  fuch  afiociations  is  evident  from  the  firudure  of  the 
redeft  languages.  The  ftrengtb.of  the  Oak,  the  delicacy 
of  the  Myrtle,  the  boldnefs  of  a Rock,  the  modefty  of  the 
Violet,  &c.  are  exprefiions  common  in  all  languages,  and  fix 
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common,  that  they  are  fcarcely  in  any,  confidered  as  figu- 
rative ; yet  every  man  knows,  that  Strength  and  Weaknefs, 
Boldnefs  and  Modefty,  are  qualities,  not  of  Matter,  but  of 
Mind,  and  that  without  our  knowledge  of  Mind,  it  is  im- 
pofllble  that  we  fliould  ever  have  had  any  conception  of 
them.  How  much  the  effedl  of  defcriptions  of  natural  fee- 
nery  arifes  from  that  perfonification,  which  is  founded  upon 
fuch  afiociations,  I believe  there  is  no  man  of  common 
tafte  who  mult  not  often  have  been  fenfible. 

5.  We  are  led  by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  alfo,  to 
perceive  refemblances  between  our  Senf&t-ions  and  Emotions, 
and  of  confequence  between  the  objedls  that  produce  them. 
Thus,  there  is  fome  analogy  between  the  Senfation  of  gra- 
dual Afcent,  and  the  Emotion  of  Ambition, — between  the 
Senfation  of  gradual  Defcent,  and  the  Emotion  of  Decay, — 
between  the  lively  Senfation  of  Sunfhine,  and  the  cheerful 
Emotion  of  Joy, — between  the  painful  Senfation  of  Dark- 
nefs,  and  the  dilpiriting  Emotion  of  Sorrow.  In  the  fame 
manner,  there  are  analogies  between  Silence  and  Tranquil- 
lity,— between  the  luftre  of  Morning,  and  the  gaiety  of 
Hope,  — between  foftnefs  of  Colouring,  and  gentlenefs  of 
Charadter,  — between  flendernefs  of  Form,  and  delicacy 
of  Mind,  <&c.  The  objedls,  therefore,  which  produce  fuch 
Senfations,  though  in  themfelves  not  the  immediate  figns  of 
fuch  interefting  or  afFedting  qualities,  yet  in  confequence  of 
this  Refemblance,  become  gradually  exprefilve  of  them,  and 
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if  not  always,  yet  at  thofe  times  at  leaft,  when  we  are  un- 
der the  dominion  of  any  Emotion,  ferve  to  bring  to  our 
minds  the  images  of  all  thofe  affeding  or  interefting  quali- 
ties, which,  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  fuppofe  they  re- 
femble.  How  extenfive  this  fource  of  Aflbciation  is,  may 
eafily  be  obferved,  in  the  extent  of  fuch  kinds  of  figurative 
exprelfion  in  every  language., 

6.  Befides  thefe,  Language  itfelf  is  another  very  impor- 
tant caufe  of  the  extent  of  fuch  Aflociations.  The  analo- 
gies between  the  qualities  of  Matter,  and  the  qualities 
of  Mind,  which  any  individual  might  difcover  or  ob ferve, 
might  perhaps  be  few,  and  muft  of  courfe  be  limited  by  his 
fituation  and  circumftances  3 but  the  ufe  of  Language  gives 
to  every  individual  who  employs  it,  the  pofleffion  of  all  the 
analogies  which  fo  many  ages  have  obferved,  between  ma- 
terial Qualities,  and  Qualities  capable  of  producing  Emo- 
tion. Of  how  much  confequence  this  is,  may  he  difcovered 
in  the  different  impreflions  which  are  made,  by  the  fame  ob- 
jeds  on  the  common . people  whofe  vocabulary  is  limited  by 
their  wants,  and  on  thofe  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a. 
liberal  Education. 

7.  To  all  thefe  fources  of  Aflbciation  is  to  be  added,  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  every  individual..  There  is  no  man  al- 
moft,  who  has  not,  from  accident,  from  the  events  of  his 
life,  or  from  the  nature  of  his  flu  dies,  conneded.  agreeable 
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or  interefting  Recolledions,  with  particular  Colours,  or 
Sounds,  or  Forms,  and  to  whom  fuch  founds  or  colours,  &c. 
are  not  pleafmg  from  fuch  an  AfTociation.  They  affed  usr 
in  fome  meafure,  as  the  figns  of  thefe  interefting  qualities, 
and,  as  in  other  cafes,  produce  in  us  the  fame  Emotion  with, 
the  qualities  they  fignify., 

Thefe  obfervations  are  probably  fufficient  to  lhow  the  nu- 
merous and  extenfive  aftociations  we  have  with  Matter,  and 
its  various  qualities,  as  well  as  to  illuftrate  fome  of  the 
means  by  which  it  becomes  fignificant  or  expreflive  to  us  of 
very  different,  and  far  more  interefting  qualities  than  thofe 
it  pofleftes  in  itfelf.  By  means  of  the  Connedion, . or  Refem- 
blance,  which  fubftfts  between  the  qualities  of  Matter,  and 
qualities,  capable  of  producing  Emotion,  the  perception  of 
the  one  immediately,  and  very  often  irrefiftibly  fuggefts^ 
the  idea  of  the  other  j and  fo  early  are  thefe  Aftociations 
foimed,  that  it  requires  afterwards  fome  pains  to  feparate 
this  connection,  and  to  prevent  us  from  attributing  to  the 
Sign,  that  effeCt  which  is  produced  alone  by  the  Quality  fig- 
nified., 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations,  it  can- 
not at  leaft  be  doubted,  that  the  qualities  of  Matter  are  of- 
ten aflociated  with  others,  and  that  they  affeCt  us  in  fuch 
cafes,  like  all  other  figns,  by  leading  our  imaginations  to 
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the  qualities  they  fignify.  It  feems  to  be  equally  obvious, 
that  in  all  cafes  where  Matter,  or  any  of  its  qualities,  pro- 
duces the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  this  effedt 
mull  arife  either  from  thefe  Material  Qualities  themfelves, 
from  their  being  fitted  by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature, 
to  produce  fuch  Emotions;  or  from  fome  other  qualities 
with  which  they  are  afiociated,  and  of  which  they  operate, 
as  the  Signs  or  Exprefiions. 

It  fhould  feem,  therefore,  that  a very  fimple  and  a very 
obvious  principle  is  fufficient  to  guide  our  inveitigation  into 
the  fource  of  the  fublimity  and  beauty  of  the  qualities  of 
Matter.  If  thefe  qualities  are  in  themfelves  fitted  to  pro- 
duce the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  (or  in  other 
words,  are  in  themfelves  beautiful  or  fublime),  I think  it  is 
obvious  that  they  mult  produce  thefe  Emotions,  independent- 
ly of  any  aflociation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found,  that 
thefe  qualities  only  produce  fuch  Emotions  when  they  are 
afiociated  with  interefting  or  afie&ing  qualities,  and  that 
when  fuch  Afiociations  are  deftroyed,  they  no  longer  pro- 
duce the  fame  Emotions,  I think  it  mult  alfo  be  allowed, 
that  their  Beauty  or  Sublimity  is  to  be  afcribed,  not  to 
the  material,  but  to  the  afiociated  qualities. 

That  this  is  in  reality  the  cafe,  I fhall  endeavour  to  fliow 
by  a great  variety  of  illuftrations.  It  is  necefiary,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  for  me  to  premife,  that  I am  very  far  from  confider- 
ing  the  Inquiries  which  follow,  as  a complete  examination 
of  the  fubjed.  They  are  indeed  only  detached  obfervations 
on  the  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  fome  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant dalles  of  material  qualities,  but  which,  however  im- 
perfedt  they  may  feverally  be,  yet  leem  to  pollefs  conlider- 
able  weight  from  their  collected  evidence. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPT  E R II. 

Of  the  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  Sound. 

THE  Senfes  by  which  we  chiefly  difcover  Beauty  or 
Sublimity  in  material  objedts,  are  thofe  of  Hearing 
and  Seeing. 

The  objedts  of  the  firft,  are  Sounds,  whether  Simple  or 
Composed. 

The  objedts  of  the  fecond,  are  Colours,  Forms,  and 
Motion. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  L 
Of  Simple  Sounds. 

1 Shall  begin  with  confidering  Tome  of  thofe  inftances, 
where  Simple  Sounds  are  produ&ive  of  the  Emotions  of 
Sublimity  or  Beauty.  Such  founds  are  capable  of  many  di- 
vilions.  It  may  be  fufficient  at  prefent,  to  confider  them 
in  the  following  order : 

i.  Sounds  that  occur  in  inanimate  Nature. 

2.  The  Notes  of  Animals.  And, 

3.  The  Tones  of  the  Human  Voice. 


PART  I. 

Of  Miscellaneous  Sounds. 

Of  the  firft'dafs,  or  of  thofe  Mifcellaneous  Sounds  that 
occur  in  inanimate  Nature,  there  are  many  which  produce 
Emotions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty. 
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I. 

1.  All  founds  in  general  are  Sublime,  which  are  afibcia- 
ted  with  Ideas  of  Danger ; the  howling  of  a Storm,— the 
murmuring  of  an  Earthquake,— the  Report  of  Artillery, — 
the  Explofion  of  Thunder,  &c. 

2.  All  founds  are  in  general  Sublime,  which  are  affocia- 
ted  with  Ideas  of  great  Power  or  Might ; the  Noife  of  a 
Torrent,— the  fall  of  a Catarad,— the  uproar  of  a Tem- 
ped,— the  Explofion  of  Gun-powder, — the  daftiing  of  the 
Waves, 

3.  All  founds,  in  the  fame  manner,  are  Sublime,  which 
are  alfociated  with  Ideas  of  Majefty  or  Solemnity,  or  deep 
Melancholy,  or  any  other  ftrong  Emotion ; the  Sound  of 
the  Trumpet,  and  all  other  warlike  Inftruments, — the  Note 
of  the  Organ,— the  Sound  of  the  Curfew,— the  tolling  of  the 
palling  Bell,  &c. 

That  the  Sublimity  of  fuch  founds  arifes  from  the  Ideas 
of  Danger  or  Power,  or  Majefty,  which  are  aflbciated 
with  them,  and  not  from  the  Sounds  themfelves,  or  from 
any  original  fitnefs  in  fuch  founds,  to  produce  this  E~ 
motion,  feems  to  be  obvious  from  the  following  confide- 
rations : 

1.  Such 
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1.  Such  founds,  inftead  of  having  any  permanent  or  de- 
finite Character  of  Sublimity,  vary  in  their  ejfeCt,  with  the 
qualities  they  happen  to  exprefs,  and  affiime  different  cha- 
racters, according  to  the  nature  of  thefe  qualities. 

If  founds  in  themfelves  were  Sublime,  it  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expeCted  in  this,  as  in  every  other  cafe  of  Senfe, 
that  their  difference  of  effeCt  would  be  ftriCtly  propor- 
tioned to  their  difference  of  character,  and  that  Sounds  of 
the  fame  kind  or  character  would  invariably  produce  the 
fame  Emotion.  The  following  inflances,  however,  feem  to 
fliow,  that  no  fpecific  character  of  Sublimity  belongs  to 
mere  Sound,  and  that  the  fame  Sounds  may  produce  very 
different  kinds  of  Emotion,  according  to  the  qualities  with 
which  we  affociate  them. 

The  Sound  of  Thunder  is  perhaps  of  all  others  in  Nature, 
the  mofl  Sublime.  In  the  generality  of  mankind  this  Su- 
blimity is  founded  on  Awe,  and  fome  degree  of  Terror ; 
yet  how  different  is  the  Emotion  which  it  gives  to  the  pea- 
fant  who  fees  at  laft,  after  a long  drought,  the  confent  of 
Heaven  to  his  prayers  for  rain, — to  the  philofopher,  who 
from  the  height  of  the  Alps,  hears  it  roll  beneath  his  feet,— 
to  the  foldier,  who,  under  the  impreflion  of  ancient  fuperfli- 
tion,  welcomes  it,  upon  the  moment  of  engagement,  as  the 
omen  of  victory ! In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  Sound  itfelf  is  the 
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fame ; but  how  different  the  nature  of  the  Sublimity  it  pro- 
duces ! The  report  of  artillery  is  Sublime,  from  the  images 
both  of  Power  and  of  Danger  we  alfociate  with  it.  The 
noife  of  an  engagement  heard  from  a diftance,  is  dreadfully 
Sublime.  The  firing  of  a Review  is  fcarcely  more  than 
magnificent.  The  found  of  a real  fkirmifh  between  a few 
hundred  men,  would  be  more  fublime  than  all  the  noife  of 
a feigned  engagement  between  a hundred  thoufand  men. 
The  ftraggling  fire  of  a company  of  foldiers  upon  a field- 
day,  is  contemptible,  and  always  excites  laughter.  The 
ftraggling  fire  of  the  fame  number  of  men,  in  a riot,  would 
be  extremely  fublime,  and  perhaps  more  terrible  than  an 
uniform  report. 

The  howling  of  a Tempeft  is  powerfully  Sublime  from 
many  afiociations , yet  how  different  to  the  inhabitant  of 
the  land,  and  the  failor,  who  is  far  from  refuge, — to  the  in- 
habitant of  the  fheltered  plain,  and  the  traveller  bewilder- 
ed in  the  mountains, — to  the  poor  man  who  has  nothing  to 
lofe,  and  the  wealthy,  whofe  fortunes  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  florin  ! In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  Sound  itfelf  is  the  fame, 
but  the  nature  of  the  Sublimity  it  produces  is  altogether 
different,  and  correfponds,  not  to  the  effed  upon  the  organ 
of  Hearing,  but  to  the  character  or  fituations  of  the  men  by 
whom  it  is  heard,  and  the  different  qualities  of  which  it  is 
expreftive  to  them. 
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The  Sound  of  a Cafcade  is  almofl  always  Sublime ; yet  no 
man  ever  felt  in  it  the  fame  fpecies  of  Sublimity,  in  a fruit- 
ful Plain,  and  in  a wild  and  romantic  Country, — in  the 
Pride  of  Summer,  and  in  the  Defolation  of  Winter, — in  the 
hours  of  Gaiety,  or  Tranquillity,  or  Elevation, — and  in  fea- 
fons  of  Melancholy,  or  Anxiety,  or  Defpair.  The  Sound  of 
a Trumpet  is  often  Sublime;  but  how  different  the  Subli- 
mity in  the  day  of  Battle, — in  the  March  of  an  Army  in 
Peace, — or  amid  the  fplendours  of  a Proceflion.  There 
are  few  fimple  founds  more  fublime  than  the  report  of  a 
Cannon;  yet  every  one  muft  have  felt  the  different  Emo- 
tions of  Sublimity  with  which  the  fame  found  affeds  him, 
and  at  the  fame  intervals,  in  moments  of  public  Sorrow,  or 
public  Rejoicing. 

In  thefe  and  many  other  inftances  that  might  be  mention- 
ed, the  nature  of  the  Emotion  we  experience,  correfponds, 
not  to  the  nature  of  the  Sound  itfelf,  but  to  the  nature  of 
the  AlTociation  we  conned  with  it ; and  is  in  fad  altogether 
the  fame  with  the  Emotion  which  the  fame  quality  pro- 
duces, when  unaccompanied  with  Sound.  If  Sounds  in 
themfelves  were  fitted  by  the  conftitution  of  our  nature  to 
produce  thefe  Emotions,  it  would  feem,  that  greater  uni- 
formity would  be  found  in  their  effeds ; that  the  difference 
of  their  effeds  would  be  proportioned  to  the  difference  of 
their  nature  as  Sounds;  and. that  the  fame  Sounds  would  per- 
manently produce  the  fame  Emotion. 
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2.  If  any  particular  founds  are  fitted  by  our  conftitution 
to  produce  the  Emotion  of  Sublimity,  it  feems  impoffible 
that  founds  of  a contrary  kind  fhould  produce  the  fame  E~ 
motion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Sublimity  of  Sounds  arifes 
from  the  qualities  we  affociate  with  them,  it  may  reafon- 
ably  be  expe&ed,  that  founds  of  all  kinds  will  produce  this 
Emotion,  when  they  are  expreflive  of  fuch  qualities  as  are 
in  themfelves  Sublime.  Many  very  familiar  obfervations 
feem  to  illuftrate  this  point. 

The  moft  general  charader,  perhaps,  of  Sublimity  in 
Sounds,  is  that  of  Loudnefs,  and  there  are  doubtlefs  many 
inftances  where  fuch  founds  are  very  conflantly  fublime ; 
yet  there  are  many  inftances  alfo,  where  the  contrary  qua- 
lity of  founds  is  alfo  fublime and  when  this  happens,  it 
will  univerfally  be  found,  that  fuch  founds  are  affociated 
with  Ideas  of  Power  or  Danger,  or  fome  other  quality  ca- 
pable of  exciting  ftrong  Emotion.  The  loud  and  tumultu- 
ous found  of  a Storm  is  undoubtedly  Sublime  ; but  there  is 
a low  and  feeble  Sound  which  frequently  precedes  it,  more 
fublime  in  reality  than  all  the  uproar  of  the  ftorm  itfelf, 
and  which  has  accordingly  been  frequently  made  ufe  of  by 
Poets,  in  heightening  their  defcriptions  of  fuch  fcenes. 

Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorifti  fens 

Sighs  the  fad  Genius  of  the  coming  ftorm, 

And  up  among  the  loofe  disjointed  cliffs 

And 
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And  fra&ur’d  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brook 
And  cave  prefageful  fend  a hollow  moan 
Refounding  long  in  Fancy’s  lidening  ear. 

Then  comes  the  Father  of  the  Temped  forth,  &c. 

'Ihomfori’s  Winter . 

“ Did  you  never  obferve  (fays  Mr  Gray  in  a letter  to  a 
friend)  while  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud , that  paufe,  as 
“ the  gud  is  recolle&ing  itfelf,  and  rifmg  upon  the  ear  in 
“ a fhrill  and  plaintive  note,  like  the  fwell  of  an  ^Eolian 
harp.  I do  adure  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  fo 
“ like  the  voice  of  a fpirit.”  Such  a found  in  itfelf  is  in- 
condderable,  and  refembles  many  others  which  are  very  far 
from  being  fublime  $ but  as  the  forerunner  of  the  dorm, 
and  the  fign  of  all  the  imagery  we  connect  with  it,  it  is  fu- 
blime in  a very  great  degree.  There  is  in  the  fame  man- 
ner faid  to  be  a low  rumbling  noife  preceding  an  earthquake, 
in  itfelf  very  inconfiderable,  and  generally  likened  to  fome 
very  contemptible  founds  3 yet  in  fuch  a fituation,  and  with 
all  the  images  of  danger  and  horror  to  which  it  leads,  I 
quedion  whether  there  is  another  found  fo  dreadfully  Su- 
blime. The  foft  and  placid  tone  of  the  human  voice  is 
furely  not  fublime  j yet  in  the  following  padage,  which  of 
the  great  images  that  precede  it,  is  fo  powerfully  fo  ? It  is 
a padage  from  the  drd  book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  Deity 
is  defcribed  as  appearing  to  the  Prophet  Elijah.  “ And  he 
u faid,  Go  forth,  and  dand  upon  the  mount  before  the 
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“ Lord.  And  behold,  the  Lord  patted  by,  and  a great  and 
ftrong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  biake  in  pieces  the 
“ rocks  before  the  Lord ; but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind: 
iC  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake  j but  the  Lord  was  not 
“ in  the  earthquake : and  after  the  earthquake  a fire  \ but 
u the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire  : and  after  the  fire  a Jlill  J 'mall 
“ voice.  And  it  was  fo,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  he 
4i  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle.” 

Another  great  divifion  of  Sounds  is  into  Grave  and  Acute. 
If  either  of  thefe  clafles  of  found  is  fjblime  m itfelf,  it 
fhould  follow,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  Senfation, 
that  the  other  fhould  not  be  fo.  In  fad:,  however,  the  Su- 
Iblime  is  found  in  both,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  difficult  to 
fay  to  which  of  them  it  moft  permanently  belongs.  In- 
fiances  of  this  kind  are  within  the  reach  of  every  perfon’s 
obfervation. 

In  the  fame  manner,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  moil  com- 
mon, and,  in  general,  the  moft:  infignificant  Sounds  become 
Sublime,  whenever  they  are  afiociated  with  images  belonging 
to  Power,  or  Danger,  or  Melancholy,  or  any  other  ftrong 
Emotion,  although  in  other  cafes  they  affed  us  with  no  Emo- 
tion whatever.  There  is  fcarcely  in  nature  a more  trifling 
Sound  than  the  buzz  of  Flies,  yet  I believe  there  is  no  man 
of  common  Tafte,  who,  in  the  deep  filence  of  a fummer’s 
noon,  has  not  found  fomething  ftrikingly  fublime  in  this 

inconfiderable 
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inconfiderable  found.  The  falling  of  a drop  of  water,  pro- 
duces in  general  a very  inlignificant  and  unexprelfive  found; 
yet  fometimes  in  vaults,  and  in  large  Cathedrals,  a lingle 
drop  is  heard  to  fall  at  intervals,  from  the  roof,  than  which, 
I know  not  if  there  is  a lingle  found  more  Itrikingly  Sublime. 
One  can  fcarcely  mention  a found  lefs  productive  of  the  Su- 
blime, than  the  found  of  a Hammer.  How  powerfully,  how- 
ever, in  the  following  defcription  has  Shakefpeare  made  this 
vulgar  Sound  Sublime  ! 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro’  the  foul  womb  of  night 
The  hum  of  either  army,  Hilly  (bunds, 

That  the  fix’d  fentinels  almolt  receive 
The  fecret  whifpers  of  each  other’s  watch. 

Fire  anfwers  fire,  and  thro’  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  fees  the  other’s  umber’d  face ; 

Steed  anfwers  Heed  in  high  and  boaltful  neighs 
Piercing  the  earth’s  dull  ear,  and  from  the  tents 
The  armourers  accomplilhing  the  knights 
With  bufy  hammers,  doling  rivets  up 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

Henry  V.  a5t  3.  Chorus . 

The  found  of  oars  in  water  is  furely  very  far  from  being 
Sublime,  yet  in  a Tragedy  of  Thomfon’s,  this  found  is  made 
Itrikingly  Sublime,  when  (in  the  perfon  of  a man  who  had 
been  left  by  the  treachery  of  his  companions  upon  a defart 

T illand), 
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ifland),  he  defcribes  the  horrors  he  felt,  when  he  firft  found 
his  being  deferted  : And  adds, 

I never  heard 

A found  fo  difmal  as  their  parting  oars. 

Inftances  of  the  fame  kind  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  infill  upon  them.  If  Sounds  are  Sublime  in  them- 
felves, independently  of  all  Affociation,  it  feems  difficult  to 
account  for  contrary  founds  producing  the  fame  effedt,  and 
for  the  fame  founds  producing  different  effedls,  according 
to  the  Affociations  with  which  they  are  connected. 

3.  When  fuch  Affociations  are  diflblved,  the  founds  them- 
felves  ceafe  to  be  Sublime.  There  are  many  cafes,  undoubt- 
edly in  which  this  experiment  cannot  be  made,  becaufe  in 
many  cafes  the  eonnedlion  between  fuch  Sounds,  and  the 
Qualities  they  indicate,  is  conflant  and  invariable.  The 
eonnedlion  between  the  found  of  Thunder,  of  a Whirl- 
wind, of  a Torrent,  of  an  Earthquake,  and  the  qualities  of 
Power,  or  Danger,  or  Awfulnefs,  whieh  they  fignify,  and 
which  the  objedts  themfelves  permanently  involve,  is  efta- 
blifhed  not  by  Man,  but  by  Nature.  It  has  no  dependence 
upon  his  Will,  and  cannot  be  affedled  by  any  difcipline  of 
his  Imagination.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  while  fuch 
eonnedtions  are  fo  permanent,  that  the  Sublimity  which  be- 
longs to  the  qualities  of  the  objedls  themfelves,  fhould  be 
attributed  to  their  external  figns,  and  that  fuch  figns  fhould 
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be  confidered  in  themfelves  as  fitted  to  produce  this  Emo- 
tion. The  only  cafe  in  which  thefe  afiociations  are  pofitive- 
ly  difiolved,  is  when,  by  fome  error  of  judgment,  we  either 
miftake  fome  different  found,  for  the  Sound  of  any  of  thefe 
objects,  or  are  impofed  upon  by  fome  imitation  of  thefe 
Sounds.  In  fuch  cafes,  I think  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
when  we  difcover  our  miftake,  the  Sounds  are  no  longer  Su- 
blime. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  people  who  are 
afraid  of  Thunder,  to  miftake  fome  very  common  and  indif- 
ferent found  for  it ; as  the  rumbling  of  a Cart,  or  the  rat- 
tling of  a Carriage.  While  their  miftake  continues,  they 
feel  the  Sound  as  fublime : the  moment  they  are  undecei- 
ved, they  are  the  firft  to  laugh  at  their  error,  and  to  ridi- 
cule the  Sound  which  occafioned  it.  Children  at  firft  are  as 
much  alarmed  at  the  Thunder  of  the  Stage,  as  at  real  Thunder. 
Whenever  they  find  that  it  is  only  a deception,  they  amufe 
themfelves  with  mimicking  it.  It  may  be  obferved  alfo,  that 
very  young  children  fhow  no  fymptoms  of  Fear  or  Admira- 
tion at  Thunder,  unlefs  perhaps  when  it  is  painfully  loud, 
or  when  they  fee  other  people  alarmed  about  them  ; obvi- 
oufly  from  their  not  having  yet  afiociated  with  it  the  Idea 
of  Danger:  and  perhaps  alfo  from  this  caufe,  that  our 
imagination  aflifts  the  report,  and  makes  it  appear  much 
louder  than  it  really  is ; a circumftance  which  feems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  common  miftake  we  make  of  very  incon- 
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ftderable  noifes  for  it.  Miftakes  in  the  fame  manner  are 
often  made  in  thole  countries  where  earthquakes  are  com- 
mon, between  very  inconliderable  founds,  and  that  low 
rumbling  found  which  is  faid  to  precede  liich  an  event.. 
There  cannot  be  a doubt,  that  the  moment  the  miftake  is 
difcovered,  the  noife  ceafes  to  be  fublime.  In  all  other  cafes 
of  the  fame  kind,  where  miftakes  of  this  nature  happen,  or 
where  we  are  deceived  by  imitation,  I believe  it  is  agree- 
able to  every  perfon's  experience,  that  while  the  miftake 
continues,  the  founds  aftecft  us  as  fublime ; but  that  as  foon 
as  we  are  undeceived,  and  that  the  ftgn  is  found  not  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  qualities  ufually  ftgnified,  it 
ceafes  immediately  to  affed  us  with  any  Emotion.  If  any 
founds  were  in  themfelves  Sublime,  or  fitted  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  our  nature  to  produce  this  Emotion,  independent- 
ly of  all  Alfociation,  it  would  feem  that  there  could  be  no 
change  of  our  Emotion,  and  that  thefe  Sounds  would  as  per- 
manently produce  their  correlpondent  Emotion,  as  the  ob- 
jects of  every  other  Senfe  produce  their  correfpondent 
ideas. 

In  all  cafes,  however,  where  thefe  aflociations  are  either 
accidental  or  temporary,  and  not  as  in  the  former  cafe,  per- 
manent in  their  nature,  it  will  be  found,  that  founds  are  fu- 
blime only,  when  they  are  expreftive  of  qualities  capable 
of  producing  fome  powerful  Emotion,  and  that  in  all  other 
cafes  the  fame  founds  are  limply  indifferent.  In  fome  of 
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the  inftances  formerly  mentioned,  where  common  or  vul- 
gar founds  are  rendered  fublime  by  affociatron,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  fame  founds  in  general,  when  they  have  no 
fuch  expreffion  to  us,  are  very  different  from  Sublimity. 
The  buzz  of  flies,  the  dropping  of  water,  the  found  of  a 
hammer,  the  dafhing  of  an  oar,  and  many  others  which 
might  eafily  be  mentioned,  are  in  general,  Sounds  abfolutely 
indifferent,  and  fo  far  from  poflefling  any  Sublimity  in 
themfelves,  that  it  might  be  difficult  at  firff  to  perfuade  any 
man  that  they  could  be  made  fo.  Their  Sublimity  there- 
fore can  only  be  attributed  to  the  qualities  which  they  fig- 
nify. 

There  are  few  founds,  in  the  fame  manner,  much  more 
fublime,  than  the  ftriking  of  a clock  at  midnight.  In  other 
fituations  the  very  fame  found  is  altogether  different  in  its  ex- 
preflion.  In  the  morning  it  is  cheerful, — at  noon  indifferent, 
or  at  leaf!  unnoticed.  In  the  evening  plaintive, — at  night  only 
fublime.  In  the  tolling  of  a bell,  the  found  is  uniformly  the 
fame;  yet  fuch  a found  has  very  different  expreflions,  from  the 
peculiar  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  palling  bell, 
and  the  funeral  bell,  alone  are  fublime.  The  whiffling  of 
the  wind  in  an  autumnal,  or  in  a wintry  night,  is  often  felt 
as  fublime,  and  has  accordingly  been  frequently  introduced 
into  poetical  defcriptions  of  a fimilar  charadler.  The  niceff 
ear,  however,  is  unable  to  diffinguifh  any  difference  be- 
twixt this  found,  in  the  feafons  before  mentioned,  and  in 
fpring  or  fummer,  when,  if  it  has  any  character  at  all,  it  has 
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a charader  very  different  from  Sublimity,  The  Trumpet 
is  very  generally  employed  in  fcenes  of  Magnificence  or  So- 
lemnity. The  found  of  the  trumpet  in  fuch  fituations  is 
accordingly  very  fublime,  and  feems  to  us  to  be  expreffive 
of  that  folemnity  or  magnificence.  This  inftrument,  how- 
ever, as  every  one  knows,  is  very  often  degraded  to  very 
mean  offices.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  found  is  altogether  indif- 
ferent, if  not  contemptible.  The  Bagpipe  has,  to  a Scotch 
Highlander,  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fublimity,  from  its 
being  the  martial  inflrument  of  the  country,  and  of  confe- 
quence  affociated  with  many  fpirited  and  many  magnificent 
images.  To  the  reft  of  the  world,  the  found  of  this  inftru- 
ment  is  at  beft  but  barely  tolerable.  They  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiftory  of  fuperftition,  will  recoiled  many 
inftances  where  Sounds  have  become  fublime  from  this  Af~ 
fociation,  which  to  the  reft  of  mankind  were  very  infignifi- 
cant,  and  which  have  become  alfo  infignificant  both  to  In- 
dividuals and  to  Nations,  when  the  fuperftitions  upon  which 
their  exprefUon  was  founded,  had  ceafed. 

There  are  feveral  other  confiderations,  from  which  the 
principle  I here  endeavour  to  illuftrate  might  be  confirm- 
ed, the  uniform  connedion  between  Sublime  Sounds,  and 
fome  quality  capable  of  producing  Emotion,  and  the  im- 
poftibility  of  finding  an  inftance  where  Sound  is  Sublime, 
independently  of  all  Aflbciation, — the  great  difference  in 
the  number  of  iounds  that  are  fublime  to  the  common 
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people,  and  men  of  cultivated  or  poetical  imagination, — and 
the  difference  which  every  man  feels  in  the  effect  of  fuch 
founds  in  producing  this  Emotion,  according  to  the  particular 
ftate  of  his  own  mind,  or  according  to  the  particular  flrength 
or  weaknefs  of  his  fenlibility  to  the  qualities  which  fuch 
founds  exprefs.  But  I am  unwilling  to  anticipate  the  reader 
in  fpeculations  which  he  can  fo  ealily  profecute  for  himfelf. 
If  the  illuflrations  I have  already  offered  are  juft  ; if  Sounds 
of  all  kinds  are  fublime,  when  they  are  expreflive  of  any 
qualities  capable  of  producing  ftrong  Emotions  and  if  no 
Sounds  continue  to  be  fublime,  when  they  ceafe  to  be  ex- 
preflive of  fuch  qualities,  it  is,  I think  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Sublimity  of  fuch  Sounds  is  to  be  afcribed, 
not  to  the  mere  quality  of  Sound,  but  to  thofe  affociated 
qualities  of  which  it  is  fignificant* 

IE 

There  is  a great  variety  of  founds  alfo,  that  occur  in 
the  fcenes  of  Nature,  which  are  productive  of  the  Emotion 
of  Beauty  ; the  found  of  a Waterfall,  the  murmuring  of  a 
Rivulet,  the  whifpering  of  the  Wind,  the  Sheepfold  Bell, 
the  found  of  the  Curfew,  <&c- 

That  fiich  founds  are  affociated  in  our  minds,  with  vari- 
ous qualities  capable  of  producing  Emotion,  I think  every 
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man  may  be  fatisfied  from  his  own  experience.  When  fuch 
founds  occur,  they  are  expreffive  to  us  of  fome  particular 
character  : they  fuit  one  fpecies  of  Emotion,  and  not  others; 
and  if  this  were  not  obvious  in  itfelf,  it  might  be  made 
fufhciently  obvious,  from  the  ,ufe  of  fuch  founds  in  poe- 
tical Compofition.  Every  man,  there,  judges  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  introdu&ion,  and  determines  with  regard 
to  the  tafle  and  judgment  of  the  Poet,  by  their  fuitable- 
nefs  to  the  nature  of  the  Emotion  he  has  it  in  his  view  to 
excite.  Every  man,  therefore,  has  fome  peculiar  Emotion 
aflociated  with  fuch  founds,  or  fome  quality,  of  which  they 
are  confidered  as  the  figns  or  expreflions. 

That  the  Beauty  of  fuch  founds  arifes  from  the  qualities 
of  which  they  are  expreflive,  and  not  from  any  original  fit- 
nefs  in  them  to  produce  this  Emotion,  may  perhaps  be  evi- 
dent from  the  following  conliderations  : 

i.  To  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  affociations,  or  who  confi- 
der  them  Amply  as  Sounds,  they  have  no  beauty.  It  is 
long  before  children  {how  any  degree  of  fenhbility  to  the 
beauty  of  fuch  founds.  To  the  greater  number  of  them,  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  common  people  are  altogether  indif- 
ferent. To  the  peafant,  the  Curfew  is  only  the  mark  of 
the  hour  of  the  evening, — the  Sheep-bell,  the  fign  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  flock, — the  found  of  a Cafcade,  the 
fign  of  the  falling  of  water,  &c.  Give  them  the  affocia- 
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tions  which  men  of  cultivated  imagination  have  with  fuch 
founds,  and  they  will  infallibly  feel  their  beauty. 

In  the  fame  manner,  men  of  the  bed  natural  tade,  who 
have  not  formed  fuch  afiociations,  are  equally  infendble  to 
the  beauty  of  fuch  Sounds.  The  inhabitant  of  a country 
where  there  are  no  waterfalls,  is  dunned  at  fird  with  the 
noife  of  a cafcade,  but  is  not  delighted  with  it.  They  who 
are  not  accudomed  to  the  Curfew,  and  who  are  ignorant  of 
its  being  the  evening  bell,  and  as  fuch,  adociated  with  all 
thofe  images  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  which  render  that 
feafon  of  the  day  fo  charming,  feel  nothing  more  from  its 
found,  than  from  the  found  of  a bell  at  any  other  hour  of 
the  day.  The  found  of  the  Sheepfold  bell  is  but  an  indg- 
nificant  noife  to  thofe  who  have  never  lived  in  a padoral 
country,  and  who  do  not  condder  it  as  expredive  of  thofe 
images  of  dmple  and  romantic  pleafure,  which  are  fo  natu- 
rally connected  with  fuch  fcenes.  Every  man  acquainted 
with  the  poetry  of  didant  nations,  knows,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, how  much  the  beauty  of  many  alludons  to  peculiar 
founds  of  thefe  countries  is  lod  to  thofe,  who  are  drangers 
to  them,  and  who,  of  confequence,  have  none  of  thofe  ado* 
ciations  which  render  them  fo  expredive  to  the  natives. 

2.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that  fuch  Sounds  are  beautiful 
only  in  particular  tempers  of  mind,  or  when  we  are  under 
the  induence  of  fuch  Emotions  as  accord  with  the  expref 
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lions  which  they  poflefs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  founds 
were  beautiful  in  themfelves,  although  in  different  hates 
of  mind,  we  might  afford  them  different  degrees  of  atten- 
tion ; yet  in  all  dtuations  they  would  be  beautiful,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  every  hate  of  mind  the  objeds  of  all 
other  fenfes  uniformly  produce  their  correfpondent  ideas. 
The  found  of  the  Curfew,  for  inftance,  fo  beautiful  in  mo- 
ments of  melancholy,  or  tranquillity,  in  a joyful  or  even  in 
a cheerful  hour,  would  be  diredly  the  reverfe.  The  found 
of  a Waterfall,  fo  valued  amid  the  luxuriant  fcenery  of  dim- 
mer, is  fcarcely  obferved,  or  if  obferved,  limply  difagreeable 
amid  the  rigors  of  winter.  The  found  of  the  hunting  Horn, 
fo  extremely  pidurefque  in  feafons  of  gaiety,  would  be  in- 
fupportable  in  hours  of  melancholy. 

It  is  at  particular  feafons  only,  in  truth,  that  we  are  fen- 
lible  to  the  beauty  of  any  of  the  Sounds  before  mentioned. 
For  once  that  they  affed  us,  they  occur  to  us  ten  times 
without  effed.  The  real  and  the  mod  important  bufinefs 
of  life  could  not  be  carried  on,  if  we  were  to  indulge  at  all 
times  our  Senfibility  either  to  Sublimity  or  Beauty.  It  is 
only  at  thofe  feafons,  that  fuch  founds  affed  us  with  any 
Emotions  of  Beauty,  when  we  happen  to  be  in  that  temper 
of  mind,  which  fuits  with  the  qualities  of  which  they  are 
expreflive.  In  our  common  hours,  when  we  are  either 
thoughtlefs  or  bufy,  we  differ  them  to  pafs  without  notice. 

If 
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If  fuch  founds  were  beautiful  in  themfelves,  fuch  variations 
in  their  effeds  could  not  poflibly  happen. 

3.  When  fuch  afiociations  are  diflblved,  the  founds  them- 
felves ceafe  to  be  beautiful.  If  a man  of  the  moll  common 
tafle  were  carried  into  any  ftfiking  fcene  of  an  ornament- 
ed garden,  and  placed,  within  the  hearing  of  a Cafcade, 
and  were  told,  in  the  midft  of  his  enthuliafm,  that  what 
he  takes  for  a Cafcade  is  only  a Deception,  the  found  con- 
tinues the  fame,  but  the  beauty  of  it  would  be  irrecover- 
ably gone.  The  tinkling  of  the  Sheepfold  bell  may  be  imi- 
tated by  many  very  common  founds ; but  who  is  there  who 
could  for  a moment  liften  to  any  imitation  of  this  romantic 
Sound  ? There  are  a great  number  of  founds  which  exad- 
ly  refemble  the  found  of  the  hunting  Horn,  and  which  are 
frequently  heard  alfo  in  the  fame  fcenes : when  known, 
however,  fome  of  them  are  ridiculous,  none  beautiful. 
The  fame  bell  which  is  fo  ftrikingly  beautiful  in  the  even- 
ing, is  altogether  unnoticed  at  noon.  “ The  flute  of  a 
“ Shepherd  (fays  Dr  Beattie,  with  his  ufual  beauty  of  ex- 
“ preflion)  heard  at  a diftance,  in  a fine  fummer’s  day,  a- 
“ midft  a romantic  fcene  of  groves,  hills,  and  waters,  will 
“ give  rapture  to  the  ear  of  the  wanderer ; though  the  tune, 
« the  inftrument,  and  the  mufician  be  fuch  as  he  could  not 
“ endure  in  any  other  place.”  Inftances  of  a flmilar  kind 
are  fo  numerous,  that  I forbear  to  detail  them.  Upon  the 
fuppofition  of  any  original  and  independent  beauty  in 
Sounds,  fuch  variations  are  altogether  unaccountable. 
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I fhall  only  farther  obferve  upon  this  fubjedl,  that  when 
it  is  confidered,  how  few  Sounds  are  beautiful  amid  the  in- 
finite number  which  occur  in  the  fcenes  of  Nature,  and  that 
wherever  they  do  occur,  there  is  always  fome  pleafmg  or  in- 
tending quality  of  which  they  are  expreflive,  there  arifes  a 
very  ftrong  preemption,  independently  of  all  other  consi- 
derations, that  the  Beauty  of  fuch  particular  Sounds  is  de- 
rived from  the  qualities  which  they  exprefs,  and  not  the  ef- 
fect of  the  mere  founds  themfelves. 


PART  LL 

Of  the  Notes  of  Animals. 

There  are  inftances,  I believe,  both  of  Sublimity  and 
Beauty,  in  the  Notes  of  Animals.  That  fuch  Sounds  are 
affociated  with  the  qualities  of  the  Animals  to  which  they 
belong,  and  become  expreflive  of  thefe  qualities,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  denied.  There  are  befides  other  aflociations  we 
have  with  them,  from  their  Manner  of  Life,  the  Scenes 
which  they  ufually  inhabit,  and  the  Countries  from  which 
they  come. 
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That  the  Notes  or  Cries  of  fome  animals  are  Sublime, 
every  one  knows : the  Roar  of  the  Lion,  the  Growling  of 
Bears,  the  Howling  of  Wolves,  the  Scream  of  the  Eagle,  &c. 
In  all  thofe  cafes,  thefe  are  the  notes  of  animals  remarkable 
for  their  ftrength,  and  formidable  from  their  ferocity.  It 
would  leem  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Sublimity  of 
fiich  Sounds  fhould  arife  from  the  qualities  of  which  they 
are  expreftive  ; and  which  are  of  a nature  fitted  to  excite 
very  powerful  Emotions  in  our  minds. 

That  this  is  in  reality  the  cafe,  and  that  it  is  not  the  Sounds 
themfelves  which  have  this  efte<ft,  appears  to  be  obvious  from 
the  two  following  confiderations : 

i . When  we  have  no  aflociations  of  this  kind,  fuch  Sounds 
are  productive  of  no  fuch  Emotion.  There  is  not  one  of 
thefe  Sounds  which  may  not  be  imitated  in  fome  manner  or 
other;  and  which,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  deception, 
does  not  produce  the  fame  Emotion  with  the  real  Sound : 
when  we  are  undeceived,  however,  we  are  confcious  of  no 
other  Emotion,  but  that  perhaps  of  fimple  pain  from  its 
loudnefs.  The  howl  of  the  Wolf  is  little  diftinguifhed  from 
the  howl  of  the  Dog,  either  in  its  tone  or  in  its  ftrength, 
but  there  is  no  comparifon  between  their  Sublimity.  There 
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are  few,  if  any  of  thefe  Sounds  fo  loud  as  the  ir  ft  common 
of  all  Sounds,  the  lowing  of  a Cow ; yet  this  is  ;he  very  re- 
verfe  of  Sublimity.  Imagine  this  Sound,  on  the  contrary, 
expreflive  of  Fiercenefs  or  Strength,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  become  Sublime.  The  hooting  of  the 
Owl  at  midnight,  or  amid  ruins,  is  flrikingly  Sublime.  The 
fame  Sound  at  noon,  or  during  the  day,  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing fo.  The  fcream  of  the  Eagle  is  limply  difagreeable, 
when  the  bird  is  either  tamed  or  confined : it  is  Sublime 
only,  when  it  is  heard  amid  Rocks  and  Defarts,  and  when 
it  is  expreflive  to  us  of  Liberty,  and  Independence,  and  fa- 
vage  Majefty.  The  neighing  of  a War-horfe  in  the  field  of 
battle,  or  of  a young  and  untamed  Horfe  when  at  large  a- 
mong  mountains,  is  powerfully  Sublime.  The  fame  found 
in  a Cart-horfe,  or  a Horfe  in  the  liable,  is  limply  indiffe- 
rent, if  not  difagreeable.  No  Sound  is  more  abfolutely 
mean,  than  the  grunting  of  Swine.  The  fame  Sound  in  the 
wild  Boar,  an  animal  remarkable  both  for  fiercenefs  and 
llrength,  is  Sublime.  The  memory  of  the  reader  will  fup- 
ply  many  other  inllances. 

2.  The  Sublimity  of  fuch  founds  correfponds  not  to  their 
Nature,  as  Sounds,  but  to  the  Nature  of  the  Qualities  they 
fignify.  Sounds  of  all  kinds  are  Sublime,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  exprelfive  of  Power,  or  Fiercenefs,  or  Strength,  or 
any  other  quality  capable  of  producing  llrong  Emotions  in 
the  animals  which  they  dillinguilh.  There  are  many  in- 
llances 
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fiances  undoubtedly  where  loud  Cries  are  Sublime,  but 
there  are  many  alfo,  where  fuch  Notes  are  very  far  from 
being  fo.  The  lowing  of  Cows,  the  braying  of  the  Afs, 
the  fcream  of  the  Peacock,  and  many  other  inoffenfive 
birds,  are  only  mean  or  difagreeable. 

Low  or  feeble  Sounds,  in  the  fame  manner,  are  general- 
ly confidered  as  the  contrary  of  Sublime;  yet  there  are 
alfo  many  inftances  where  fuch  Sounds  are  ftrongly  Su- 
blime, when  they  diftinguifh  the  notes  of  fierce,  or  danger- 
ous, or  powerful  animals.  There  is  not  a Sound  fo  gene- 
rally contemptible  as  that  which  we  diftinguifh  by  the  name' 
of  Hilling,  yet  this  is  the  Sound  appropriated  to  Serpents, 
and  the  greater  part  of  poifonous  reptiles ; and,  as  fuch,  is 
extremely  Sublime.  The  noife  of  the  Rattlefnake  (that 
mo  ft  dangerous  animal  of  all  his  tribe)  is  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  noife  of  a child’s  play-thing,  yet  who  will 
deny  its  Sublimity  ! The  growl  of  the  Tyger  refembles 
the  purring  of  a Cat : the  one  is  Sublime,  the  other  infigni- 
ficant.  Nothing  can  be  more  trifling  than  the  Sound  pro- 
duced by  that  little  animal,  which  among  the  common 
people  is  called  the  Death-watch;  yet  many  a bold  heart 
hath  felt  its  power.  The  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe 
would  fmile,  if  they  were  afked,  if  there  were  any  Subli- 
mity in  the  Notes  of  Chickens,  or  Swallows,  or  Magpies ; 
yet  under  the  influence  of  ancient  fuperftition,  when  fuch 
animals  were  confidered  as  ominous,  the  braved:  among  the 
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people  have  trembled  at  their  Sound.  The  fuperftitions  of 
other  countries  afford  innumerable  inftances  of  the  fame 
kind. 

If  thefe  illuftrations  are  juft,  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  Su- 
blimity of  the  Notes  of  Animals  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
Affociations  we  conned  with  them,  and  not  to  any  original 
fitnefs  in  the  mere  Sounds  themfelves,  to  produce  this  E- 
motioiL 

II. 

That  the  Beauty  of  the  Notes  or  Cries  of  Animals  arifes 
from  the  fame  caufe,  or  from  the  qualities  of  which  they 
are  expreftive  to  us,  may  perhaps  be  obvious  from  confide- 
rations  equally  familiar. 

It  feems  at  leaft  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  inftances 
of  fuch  Sounds  which  are  univerfally  reckoned  beautiful, 
if  we  confider  the  Sounds  themfelves  as  the  caufes  of  this 
Emotion,  The  number  of  notes  is  as  various  as  the  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  animals,  and  amid  thefe  there  are  a thou- 
fand  inftances,  where  fimilar  Sounds  are  by  no  means  pro- 
ductive of  fimilar  effeds ; and  where,  although  the  differ- 
ence to  the  Ear  is  extremely  fmall,  there  is  yet  a great  dif- 
ference in  their  capacity  of  producing  fuch  Emotions.  If, 
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on  the  contrary,  we  confider  the  fource  of  their  beauty,  as 
confiding  in  the  pleafing  or  affecting  qualities  with  which 
fuch  founds  are  affociated,  we  have  an  eafy  folution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  which  will  be  found  at  the  fame  time  perfect- 
ly  to  agree  with  the  fads. 

It  would  lead  to  a very  long,  and  very  unneceffary  en- 
quiry, if  I were  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  Notes 
of  this  kind  that  are  beautiful,  and  the  different  affociations 
we  have  with  them.  That  with  many  fuch  founds  we  have 
in  fad  fuch  afiociations,  is  a matter,  I apprehend,  fo  con- 
formable to  every  man’s  experience,  that  it  would  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  attempt  to  prove  it. 

Theie  is  indeed  one  clafs  of  animals,  of  which  the  notes 
are  in  a fmgular  degree  objeds  of  Beauty  : I mean  Birds ; 
and  for  this  we  may  affign  very  fufhcient  reafons.  i ft,  Such 
notes  approach  much  nearer  than  any  other,  to  the  tones  of 
the  human  voice,  and  are  therefore  much  more  flrongly  ex- 
preffive  to  us  of  fuch  qualities  as  we  are  affeded  by.  2dly, 
Thefe  animals  are  much  more  than  any  other  the  objeds  of 
our  interefl  and  regard;  not  only  from  our  greater  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  and  from  the  minutenefs  and  delicacy  of 
their  forms,  which  renders  them  in  fome  meafiire  the  ob- 
jeds of  Tendernefs;  but  chiefly  from  their  modes  of  life, 
and  from  the  little  domeflic  arrangements  and  attachments 
which  we  obferve  among  them  fo  much  more  flrongly  than 
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among  any  other  animals,  and  which  indicate  more  affeft- 
ing  and  endearing  qualities  in  the  animals  themfelves,  than 
in  any  others  we  know.  That  we  have  luch  aflociations 
with  Birds,  is  very  obvious,  from  the  ufe  which  is  made  of 
their  inftimfts  and  manner  of  life,  in  the  poetical  compofi- 
tions  of  all  nations. 

That  it  is  from  fuch  aflociations  the  beauty  of  the  notes 
of  animals  arifes,  may  appear  from  the  following  confidera- 
tions : 

i xhey  who  have  no  fuch  aflociations,  feel  no  Emotion 
of  Beauty  from  them.  A peafant  would  laugh,  if  he  were 
alked,  if  the  call  of  a Goat,  or  the  bleat  of  a Sheep,  or  the 
lowing  of  a Cow  were  beautiful ; yet  in  certain  filiations, 
all  of  thefe  are  undoubtedly  fo.  A child  fhows  no  fymptom 
of  admiration  at  thofe  Sounds  which  are  moft  affixing  m 
natural  fcenery,  to  other  people.  Every  one  will  recoiled, 
in  what  total  indifference  his  early  years  were  paired,  to 
that  multitude  of  beautiful  Sounds  which  occur  in  the  coun- 
try ; and  I believe,  if  we  attend  to  it  fufRciently,  it  will  he 
found,  that  the  period  when  we  became  fenhble  to  their 
beauty,  was  when  we  firft  began  to  feel  them  as  expreflive, 
either  from  our  own  obfervation  of  Nature,  or  from  the 
perufal  of  books  of  poetry.  In  the  fame  manner,  they  who 
travel  into  very  diftant  countries,  are  at  firft  infenfible  to 
the  beauty  which  the  natives  of  thefe  countries  afcribe  to 
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the  notes  of  the  animals  belonging  to  them,  obvioufly  from 
their  not  having  yet  acquired  the  aflociations  which  is  the 
foundation  of  their  beauty.  The  notes  which  are  facred 
from  any  kind  of  fuperftition,  are  beautiful  only  to  thofe 
who  are  under  the  dominion  of  that  fuperftition.  A fo- 
reigner does  not  diftinguifh  any  beauty  in  the  note  of  the 
Stork.  To  the  Hollander,  however,  to  whom  that  bird  is 
the  objedl  of  a very  popular  and  very  pieafing  fuperftition, 
this  note  is  Angularly  beautiful. 

2.  Such  Sounds  as  are  either  from  experience,  or  from 
imagination,  aflociated  with  certain  qualities  capable  of  pro- 
ducing Emotion,  are  beautiful  only  when  they  are  perceived 
in  thofe  tempers  of  mind  which  are  favourable  to  thefe  E- 
motions.  Inftances  of  this  are  very  numerous.  The  bleat- 
ing of  a Lamb  is  beautiful  in  a fine  day  in  fpring : in  the 
depth  of  winter  it  is  very  far  from  being  fo.  The  lowing 
of  a Cow  at  a diftance,  amid  the  fcenery  of  a paftoral 
landfcape  in  fummer,  is  extremely  beautiful : in  a farm-yard 
it  is  abfolutely  difagreeable.  The  hum  of  the  Beetle  is  beau- 
tiful in  a fine  fummer  evening,  as  appearing  to  fuit  the 
ftillnefs  and  repofe  of  that  pieafing  feafon : in  the  noon  of 
day  it  is  perfe&ly  indifferent.  The  twitter  of  the  Swallow 
is  beautiful  in  the  morning,  and  feems  to  be  exprefiive  of 
the  cheerfulnefs  of  that  time : at  any  other  hour  it  is  quite 
infignificant.  Even  the  fong  of  the  Nightingale,  fo  won- 
derfully charming  in  the  twilight,  or  at  night,  is  altogether 
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difregarded  during  the  day ; in  fo  much  fo,  that  it  has  gi- 
ven rife  to  the  common  miftake,  that  this  bird  does  not  fing 
but  at  night.  If  fuch  notes  were  beautiful  in  themfelves, 
independently  of  all  alfociation,  they  would,  neceffarily,  at 
all  times  be  beautiful. 

3.  In  this,  as  in  other  cafes  before  mentioned,  when  fuch* 
affociations  are  deftroyed,  the  Beauty  of  the  Sounds  ceafes 
to  be  felt.  The  call  of  a Goat,  for  inftance,  among  rocks, 
is  ftrikingly  beautiful,  as  exprelling  wildnefs  and  indepen- 
dence. In  a farm-yard,  or  in  a common  inclofure,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  fo.  The  plaintive  and  interefting  bleat 
of  the  Lamb  ceafes  to  be  beautiful  whenever  it  ceafes  to  be 
the  lign  of  infancy,  and  the  call  for  that  tendernefs  which 
the  infancy  of  all  animals  fo  naturally  demands.  There  is 
a bird  that  imitates  the  notes  of  all  other  birds  with  great 
accuracy.  Such  imitations,  however,  are  not  in  the  lead 
beautiful  in  it.  There  are  people,  in  the  fame  manner, 
who  imitate  the  fong  of  birds  with  furpriling  dexterity. 
It  is  the  imitation,  however,  in  fuch  a cafe,  that  alone 
pleafes  us,  and  not  the  notes  themfelves.  It  is  poilible  (ac- 
cording to  the  curious  experiments  of  Mr  Barrington)  to 
teach  a bird  of  any  fpecies  the  notes  of  any  other  fpecies. 
It  may  however,  I think  very  juftly  be  doubted,  whether- the 
acquired  notes  would  be  equally  beautiful.  The  connection 
we  obferve  between  particular  birds,  and  the  peculiar  fcenes 
in  Nature  which  they  inhabit,  and  the  different  feafons  at 
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which  they  appear ; and  the  great  difference  in  their  in- 
hinds  and  manner  of  life,  render  their  notes  expreffive  to 
us  of  very  diffimilar  charaders;  and  we  accordingly  di- 
flinguifh  them  by  epithets  expreffive  of  this  variety.  The 
wildnefs  of  the  Linnet,  the  tendernefs  of  the  Fvedbreaft,  the 
pertnefs  of  the  Sparrow,  the  cheerfulnefs  of  the  Lark,  the 
foftnefs  of  the  Bulfmch,  the  plaintivenefs  of  the  Nightin- 
gale, the  melancholy  of  the  Owl,  are  expreffions  in  gene- 
ral ufe,  and  the  Affociations  we  thus  conned  with  them, 
very  obvioufly  determine  the  charader  or  expreffion  of 
their  Notes.  By  the  artificial  education  above  mentioned, 
all  thefe  Affociations  would  be  deftroyed  \ and  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  all,  or  at  leaf!  a great  part  of  the  Beauty 
we  feel  from  their  fongs.  It  is  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
we  are  generally  unhappy,  inflead  of  being  delighted  with 
the  fong  of  u bird  in  the  cage.  It  is  fomewhat  like  the 
fmile  of  Grief,  which  is  much  more  dreadful  than  tears,  or 
like  the  playfulnefs  of  an  infant,  amid  fcenes  of  Sorrow. 
It  is  difficult  therefore  to  fay,  whether  in  this  cruel  pradice 
there  is  a greater  want  of  Tafle  or  of  Humanity  j and  there 
could  be  in  fad  no  excufe  for  it,  if  there  were  not  a kind 
of  tendernefs  excited  towards  them,  from  the  refledion  that 
they  are  altogether  dependent  upon  our  benevolence,  and  a 
very  natural  gratitude  awakened,  by  the  exertions  they  make 
for  our  pleafure. 
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I forbear  to  produce  any  farther  illuftrations  on  this 
fubjeCt.  From  thofe  that  have  been  produced,  it  feems  to 
me  that  we  have  fufficient  ground  for  concluding,  that,  of 
thofe  Sounds  which  have  been  confidered,  the  Sounds  that 
occur  in  the  fcenes  of  Nature,  and  the  Sounds  produced  by 
animals,  the  Sublimity  or  Beauty  arifes  from  the  qualities 
of  which  they  are  confidered  as  the  Signs  or  Expreffions,  and 
not  from  any  original  fitnefs  in  the  Sounds  themfelves  to 
produce  fuch  Emotions. 

I have  only  further  to  add,  that  upon  the  principle  of  the 
abfolute  and  independent  Sublimity  or  Beauty  of  Sounds,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  different  Sounds  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  productive  of  thefe  Emotions. 
There  is  certainly  no  refemblance  as  founds,  between  the 
noife  of  Thunder,  and  the  hiding  of  a Serpent, — between 
the  growling  of  a Tyger,  and  the  explofion  of  Gunpowder, — 
between  the  fcream  of  an  Eagle,  and  the  fhouting  of  a mul- 
titude ; yet  all  of  thefe  are  Sublime.  In  the  fame  manner, 
there  is  as  little  refemblance,  between  the  tinkling  of  the 
Sheepfold  bell,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  Breeze, — between 
the  hum  of  the  Beetle,  and  the  fong  of  the  Lark, — between 
the  twitter  of  the  Swallow,  and  the  found  of  the  Curfew  ; 
yet  all  of  thefe  are  beautiful.  Upon  the  principle  which  I 
endeavour  to  illufirate,  they  are  all  perfectly  accountable. 
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PART  III. 

Of  the  Tones  of  the  Human  Voice. 

There  is  a limilar  Sublimity  or  Beauty  felt  in  particular 
Notes  or  Tones  of  the  human  Voice. 

That  fuch  Sounds  are  aflociated  in  our  Imaginations,  with 
the  qualities  of  mind  of  which  they  are  in  general  expref- 
five,  and  that  they  naturally  produce  in  us  the  conception 
of  thefe  qualities,  is  a fadt  lo  obvious,  that  there  is  no  man 
who  mull  not  have  obferved  it.  There  are  fome  Philofo- 
phers  who  confider  thefe  as  the  natural  figns  of  Paffion  or 
Affedlion,  and  who  believe  that  it  is  not  from  Experience, 
but  by  means  of  an  original  Faculty,  that  we  interpret  them; 
and  this  opinion  is  fupported  by  great  authorities.  Whe- 
ther this  is  fo,  or  not,  in  the  prefent  enquiry,  is  of  no  very 
great  importance fince,  although  it  fhould  be  denied  that 
we  underhand  fuch  figns  inftin&ively,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  very  early  in  infancy  this  AfTociation  is  formed,  and 
that  our  opinions  and  condudt  are  regulated  by  it.- 

That  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  fuch  Tones,  arifes  from 
the  nature  of  the  qualities  they  exprefs,  and  not  from  the' 
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nature  of  the  Sounds  themfelves,  may  perhaps  appear  from 
the  following  obfervations. 

i.  Such  founds  are  beautiful  or  fiiblime,  only,  as  they  ex- 
prefs  Paflions  or  Affedions  which  excite  our  fympathy.  There 
are  a great  variety  of  tones  in  the  human  voice,  yet  all  thefe 
tones  are  not  beautiful.  If  we  enquire  what  are  the  par- 
ticular Tones  which  are  fo,  it  will  univerfally  be  found, 
that  they  are  fuch  as  are  expreflive  of  pleafing  or  intereft- 
ing  affedions.  The  tones  peculiar  to  Anger,  Peevifhnefs, 
Malice,  Envy,  Mifanthropy,  Deceit,  are  neither  agree- 
able nor  beautiful.  The  tone  of  Good  Nature,  though  very 
agreeable,  is  not  beautiful  but  at  particular  feafons,  be- 
caufe  the  quality  itfelf  is  in  general  rather  the  fource  of 
complacence  than  pleafure : we  regret  the  want  of  it,  but 
we  do  not  much  enjoy  its  prefence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tones  peculiar  to  Hope,  Joy,  Humility,  Gentlenefs,  Mode- 
fly,  Melancholy,  i$c.  though  all  extremely  different,  are 
all  beautiful ; becaufe  the  qualities  they  exprefs  are  all  the 
objeds  of  Interefl  and  Approbation.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  tones  peculiar  to  Magnanimity,  Fortitude,  Self-denial, 
Patience,  Refignation,  &c.  are  all  fublime ; and  for  a fimilar 
reafon.  This  coincidence  of  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of 
the  Tones  of  the  human  Voice,  with  thofe  qualities  of  mind 
that  are  interefling  or  affeding  to  us,  if  it  is  not  a formal 
proof,  is  yet  a ftrong  preemption  that  it  is  from  the  ex- 
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preflion  of  fuch  qualities  that  thefe  founds  derive  their  Su- 
blimity or  Beauty. 


2.  The  effedl  of  fuch  founds  in  producing  thefe  Emotions, 
inftead  of  being  permanent,  is  limited  by  the  particular 
temper  of  mind  we  happen  to  be  in,  or  by  the  coincidence 
between  that  temper,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  fuch 
founds  are  expreilive.  To  moll  men,  for  inftance,  the  tone 
of  Hope  is  beautiful.  To  a man  in  Delpair,  I prefume  it 
would  be  far  from  being  fo.  To  a man  in  Grief,  the  tone 
of  Cheerfulnefs  is  limply  painful.  The  tone  of  Indignation, 
though  in  particular  lituations  Itrongly  fublime,  to  a man  of 
a quiet  and  placid  temper,  is  unpleafant.  To  men  of  an  ar- 
dent and  fanguine  chara&er,  the  tone  of  Patience  is  con- 
temptible. To  peevifh  and  irritable  Ipirits,  the  voice  of  Hu- 
mility, fo  peculiarly  beautiful,  is  provoking.  Such  obferva- 
tions  may  be  extended  to  many  diverlities  of  palfion : and 
it  may  Hill  farther  be  remarked,  that  thofe  Sounds  in  the 
human  Voice,  which  are  moll  beautiful  or  moll  liiblime  to 
us,  are  always  thofe  that  are  expreilive  of  the  qualities 
of  mind,  which,  from  our  particular  conllitutions  or  habits, 
we  are  moll  dilpofed  to  be  afFe&ed  by.  If  the  Beauty  or 
Sublimity  of  fuch  tones  were  independent  of  the  qualities  of 
mind  we  thus  allociate  with  them,  fuch  diverlities  could  not 
happen,  and  the  fame  Sounds  would  produce  uniformly  the 
fame  Emotions,  as  the  fame  Colours  or  Smells  produce  uni- 
formly the  fame  Senfations. 
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3.  Similar  Tones,  in  this  cafe,  do  not  produce  fimilar  Emo- 
tions, as  fhould  feem  to  happen  if  thefe  effeds  were  produ- 
ced by  the  mere  Sounds  themfelves.  There  is  little  affini- 
ty, for  inftance,  between  the  low  and  depreffed  tone  of 
Grief,  and  the  fhrill  and  piercing  note  of  Joy j yet  both  are 
beautiful.  There  is  little  refemblance  between  the  loud 
found  of  Rage,  and  the  low  placid  tone  of  Patience;  yet 
both  are,  in  many  cafes,  fublime.  The  tone  of  Peevifhnefs, 
is  not  very  different  from  the  tone  of  Melancholy ; yet  the 
one  is  beautiful,  the  other  pofitively  difagreeable.  The 
tone  of  Pufillanimity  is  little  diftinguifbable  from  the  tone 
of  Patience  ; but  how  different  in  the  effeds  they  produce 
upon  our  minds  ! Obfervations  of  this  kind,  it  is  in  the. 
power  of  every  one  to  extend.. 

4.  Whenever  thefe  Tones  are  counterfeited,  or  whenever 
they  ceafe  to  be  the  Signs  of  thofe  qualities  of  mind  of 
which  we  have  generally  found  them  fignificant,  they  im- 
mediately ceafe  either  to  be  fublime  or  beautiful.  Every 
one  mull  have  obferved,  that  this  is  the  effed  of  Mimicry. 
Wherever,  in  the  fame  manner,  any  fpecies  of  deceit  is  ufed; 
or  where  we  know  that  thefe  tones  are  employed,  without 
the  exigence  of  the  correfpondent  paffions,  we  no  longer 
feel  them  as  beautiful  or  fublime.  If  the  Sounds  themfelves 
were  the  caufes  of  thefe  Emotions,  whatever  we  might  think 
of  the  perfon,  the  Sounds  themfelves  would  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  Emotions  either  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  in  the 
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lame  manner  as  the  moft  abfurd  mifapplication  of  Colours, 
never  difturbs  our  perception  of  them  as  colours. 

5.  There  is  yet  a further  confideration,  which  may  per- 
haps more  clearly  illuftrate  this  opinion,  viz,  That  the 
Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  fuch  Sounds  in  the  human  Voice, 
altogether  depends  on  our  opinion  of  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  the  affedions  which  they  exprefs.  We  know 
either  from  Nature,  or  from  Experience,  that  particular 
Sounds  or  Tones  are  the  expreflion  of  particular  Paflions 
and  Affedions ; and  the  perception  of  fuch  founds  is  imme- 
diately accompanied  with  the  conception  of  fuch  affedions 
in  the  perfon  from  whom  they  proceed.  But  it  is  only 
from  adual  obfervation  or  enquiry,  that  we  can  know  what 
is  the  caufe  of  thefe  affedions.  Our  fympathy,  our  intereft, 
it  is  plain,  depends  on  the  nature  of  this  connedion,  on 
our  opinion  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  fuch  af- 
fedions in  fuch  circumftances.  All  this,  however,  does  not 
in  any  degree  affed  the  nature  of  the  Sound,  which  is  dill 
the  fame,  whether  the  affedion  be  proper  or  improper.  It 
is  very  obvious,  however,  that  our  fenfe  of  the  Beauty  or 
Sublimity  of  fuch  Sounds,  depends  on  our  opinion  of  this 
Propriety.  No  tone  of  Paflion  or  Affedion  is  beautiful,  with 
which  we  do  not  fympathife.  The  tone  of  Joy,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  beautiful  in  moft  cafes  where  it  is  heard.  Suppole 
we  find  that  fuch  a Sound  proceeds  from  fome  very  trifling 
or  ridiculous  caufe,  our  fenfe  of  its  Beauty  is  inftantly  de- 
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ftroyed  with  our  opinion  of  its  Propriety.  The  tone  of 
Melancholy,  or  moderated  Grief,  is  affeding  and  beautiful 
beyond  moll  others.  Aflign  fome  frivolous  reafon  for  it, 
and  inftantly  it  becomes  contemptible.  The  tone  of  Pa- 
tience is  fublime  in  a great  degree.  Tell  us  that  it  is  Pufil- 
lanimity,  and  its  effect  is  inftantly  gone.  The  high  impe- 
rious note  of  Rage  is  often  fublime.  A trifling  caufe  ren- 
ders it  Amply  painful.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  tones  of  all  our  paflions.  It  is,  I conceive, 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  account  for  this 
change  of  Emotion,  on  the  principle  of  the  original  and 
independent  Beauty  of  fuch  Sounds. 

With  regard  to  the  human  Voice,  however,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  befides  all  this,  there  is  alfo  a Beauty  in  particular 
degrees  of  the  fame  Tones.  . Although  the  expreflion  of  the 
different  paflions  is  the  fame  in  all  men,  yet  it  neceflarily 
happens,  that  there  is  a fenfible  difference  in  the  degree  or 
charader  of  thefe  fimilar  Sounds.  There  is  no  man  of  any  de- 
licacy of  organs,  who  muft  not  often  have  been  fenfible  of  fuch 
differences.  Thefe  alfo  are  expreflive  to  us  of  feveral  qualities. 
They  are,  in  the  firjl  place,  expreflive  of  the  perfedion  or  im- 
perfedion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  of  the  health  or  indif- 
pofition  of  the  perfon^  circumftances  which  often  deter- 
mines in  a great  degree,  when  either  of  thefe  expreflions 
are  ftrong,  the  pleafure  or  pain  we  have  in  their  converfa- 
tiom  2 dly,  They  are  expreflive  alfo  of  the  temper  or  charader 
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of  mind.  As  we  are  naturally  led  to  judge  of  the  chara&er 
of  the  perfon,  from  the  peculiar  tones  of  his  voice,  and  to 
believe  that  fuch  paflions  have  the  principal  dominion  of  his 
mind,  which  have  the  moft  prevalent  expreflion  in  his 
fpeech,  fo  we  are  led  in  the  fame  way  to  judge  of  the  de- 
gree or  force  of  thefe  paflions,  by  the  degree  or  flrength  of 
fuch  tones  in  his  voice.  This  kind  of  inference  is  fo  natu- 
ral, that  there  is  perhaps  no  perfon  who  has  not  made  it. 
That  the  Beauty  of  fuch  degrees  of  Sound  arifes  from  fuch 
affociations  is  apparent,  as  it  is  expreflive  to  us  of  mode- 
ration and  felf-command, — as  it  exprefles  habit,  more  than 
immediate  impulfe, — as  it  is  peculiar  to  fuch  tones  only  as 
are  expreflive  of  affe&ing  paflions  or  dilpofitions  of  mind, — 
as  it  is  felt  alone  by  thofe  who  are  affedted  by  fuch  dilpofi- 
tions,— and  as  it  is  beautiful  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  this 
temperance  of  Emotion,  of  which  it  is  the  fign,  is  confider- 
ed  as  proper.  I forbear  therefore  any  further  illuftration 
of  it. 
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The  obfervations  which  I have  offered  on  the  fubjeCt 
of  Simple  Sounds,  are  perhaps  fufficient  to  fhow,  that  the 
Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  thefe  Sounds  arifes  in  all  cafes, 
from  the  qualities  with  which  we  have  obferved  them  con- 
nected, and  of  which  they  appear  to  us  as  the  Signs  or  Ex- 
preflions;  and  that  no  Sounds  in  themfelves  are  fitted  by 
the  confhitution  of  our  nature  to  produce  thefe  Emotions. 

It  is  natural,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  cafe,  our  experience  fhould  gradually  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  feme  general  rules  with  regard  to  this  expreflionj 
and  that  different  founds  fhould  appear  to  us  to  have  a dif- 
ference of  character,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  quali- 
ties with  which  we  moft  frequently  find  them  conjoined. 
This  fuppofition  will  appear  more  probable,  when  we  col- 
lider, not  only  that  the  diverfities  of  founds  are  few,  and 
confequently  that  rules  of  this  kind  can  be  more  eafily 
formed ; but  particularly,  that  thefe  diverfities  of  founds  are 
the  immediate  expreflions  of  different  qualities  of  mind  in 
the  human  Voice,  and  confequently,  that  their  charaCler  be- 
comes more  certain  and  definite. 

I believe  in  fad,  that  fomething  of  this  kind  takes 
place  early  in  life,  and  that  long  before  we  are  able  to  at- 
tend to  their  formation,  we  have  formed  certain  general 
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affioeiations,  with  all  the  great  diverlities  of  found,  and  that 
in  after  life,  they  continue  to  be  generally  expreffive  of 
thefe  charaders. 

To  enumerate  thefe  general  expreffions,  is  a very  delicate, 
as  well  as  a very  difficult  talk.  I hazard  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations,  only  as  hints  for  the  profecution  of 
the  fubjed and  as  I am  fenfible  of  their  imperfedion,  I 
am  willing  to  reft  no  conclufion  upon  them* 

The  great  divifions  of  Sound  are  into  Loud  and  Low, 
Grave  and  Acute,  Long  and  Short,  Increafing  and  Diminifh- 
ing.  The  two  firft  divifions  are  expreffive  in  themfelveso 
the  two  laft  only  in  conjundion  with  others. 

1.  Loud  Sound  is  connected  with  ideas  of  Power  and 
Danger.  Many  objects  in  nature  which  have  fuch  quali- 
ties, are  diftiriguifhed  by  fuch  founds,  and  this  affiociation 
is  farther  confirmed  from  the  human  Voice,  imwhich  all 
violent  and  impetuous  paffions  are  expreffied  in  loud  tones.. 

2.  Low  Sound  has  a contrary  expreffion,  and  is  conned- 
ed  with  ideas  of  Weaknefs,  Gentlenefs  and  Delicacy.  This 
affiociation  takes  it  rife  not  only  from  the  obfervation  of  in- 
animate nature,  or  of  animals,  where  in  a great  number  of 
cafes,  fuch  founds  diflinguifh  objeds  with  fuch  qualities, 
but  particularly  from  the  human  Voice,  where  all  gentle,, 
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or  delicate,  or  forrowful  affections  are  expreffed  by  fuch 
tones. 

3.  Grave  Sound  is  connected  with  ideas  of  Moderation, 
Dignity,  Solemnity,  t$c.  principally,  I believe,  from  all  mo- 
derate, or  retrained,  or  chaftened  affeCtions  being  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fuch  tones  in  the  human  Voice. 

4.  Acute  Sound  is  expreflive  of  Pain,  or  Fear,  or  Sur- 
prife,  &c,  and  generally  operates  by  producing  fome  degree 
of  aftonifliment.  This  aflociation  alfo,  feems  principally  to 
arife  from  our  experience  of  fuch  connections  in  the  human 
Voice. 

5.  Long  or  lengthened  Sound,  feems  to  me  to  have  no 
expreflion  in  itfelf,  but  only  to  fignify  the  continuance  of 
that  quality  which  is  fignified  by  other  qualities  of  Sound. 
A loud,  or  a low,  a grave,  or  an  acute  Sound  prolonged, 
exprefles  *0  us  no  more  than  the  continuance  of  the  quality 
which  is  generally  fignified  by  fuch  Sounds. 

6.  Short  or  abrupt  Sound  has  a contrary  exprellion,  and 
fignifies  the  ceffation  of  the  quality  thus  exprefled. 

7.  Increafing  Sound  fignifies,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  quality  exprefled  $ as 
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8.  Decreafing  Sound  fignifies  the  gradual  diminution  of 
fiich  qualities. 

I fhall  leave  to  the  reader  to  attend  to  the  diverfity  of  ex- 
preflion  which  arifes  from  the  different  combination  of  thefe 
diverfities  of  Sound. 

The  mofl  Sublime  of  thefe  Sounds  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
loud,  grave,  lengthened  and  increafing  Sound. 

The  leaft  Sublime,  a low,  acute,  abrupt,  or  decreafing 
Sound. 

The  mofl  beautiful,  a low,  grave  and  decreafing  Sound. 

The  leafl  beautiful,  a loud,  acute,  lengthened  and  increa- 
fing Sound. 

Such  afe  the  few  general  principles  that,  as  far  as  I can 
judge,  take  place,  with  regard  to  the  Sublimity  or  Beauty  of 
Sounds.  The  innumerable  exceptions  that  there  are  to  eve- 
ry one  of  thefe  rules,  afford  a fufEcient  proof,  that  this  Su- 
blimity or  Beauty  does  not  arife  from  the  Sounds  themfelves. 
Wherever,  however,  any  new  found  occurs,  it  is,  I think,  by 
its  approach  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  claffes  that  we  deter- 
mine its  Sublimity  or  Beauty. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  Composed  Sounds,  or  Music. 

I. 

IN  the  preceding  illuftrations,  I have  confidered  only 
Simple  Sounds  as  producing  the  Emotions  of  Sublimity 
or  Beauty. 

Sounds,  however,  are  capable  of  being  united  by  certain 
laws,  and  of  forming  a whole.  To  fuch  a compofition  of 
Sounds  we  give  the  name  of  Music ; an  Art,  confefledly, 
of  great  power,  in  producing  Emotions  both  of  Sublimity 
and  Beauty,  and  the  fource  of  one  of  the  firft  and  pureft 
pleafures  of  which  our  nature  is  fufceptible. 

Upon  this  fubjeft,  I fhall  beg  leave  to  offer  a few  ofefer- 
vations,  although  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I fpeak  up- 
on an  art  of  which  I have  no  theoretical  knowledge,  and  of 
which  I can  judge  only  from  the  effied  that  it  produces  on 
myfelf 
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The  eflence  of  Mufic  confifls  in  continued  Sounds.  The 
fame  found,  however,  when  continued,  has  no  beauty,  far- 
ther than  as  a fimple  found,  and  when  long  continued,  be- 
comes positively  difagreeable  : Mufic " therefore  mud  necef- 
farily  confifl  in  the  composition  of  different  founds. 

The  Succeffion  or  Composition  of  all  different  Sounds  is 
not  equally  plealing.  By  a peculiar  law  of  our  nature, 
there  are  certain  founds  of  which  the  union  is  agreeable, 
and  others  of  which  the  union  is  difagreeable.  There  is 
therefore  a relation  between  founds,  efiablifhed  by  nature, 
which  cannot  be  violated  without  pain.  Mufic  therefore  as 
an  art  intended  to  produce  pleafure,  mull  confifl  in  the 
composition  of  related  Sounds. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  diffidently  obvious.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  circumstances  in  the  Succeffion  of  Sounds, 
neceflary  to  conflitute  Mufic. 

1.  The  mere  Succeffion  of  related  Sounds  is  not  in  itfelf 
pleafing.  Although  the  Succeffion  of  any  two  related 
Sounds  is  agreeable,  yet  a whole  feries  of  fuch  Sounds,  in 
which  no  other  relation  was  obferved  but  the  relation  be- 
tween individual  Sounds,  would  be  abfolutely  difagreeable. 
To  render  fuch  a feries  pleafing,  it  is  neceflary  that  it  fhould 
poffefs  Unity,  or  that  we  fhould  difcern  a relation  not  only 
between  the  individual  Sounds,  but  alfo  among  the  whole 
number  of  Sounds  that  conflitute  the  feries.  Although  eve- 
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ry  word  in  language  is  fignificant,  and  there  is  a necefiary 
relation  among  words,  eftablilhed  by  the  rules  of  grammar 
yet  it  is  obvioully  pofiible  to  arrange  words  according  to 
grammatical  rules,  which  yet  ihall  pofiefs  no  meaning.  In 
the  fame  manner,  a feries  of  Sounds  may  be  compofed,  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  relations,  which  yet  may  poffefs 
no  general  relation,  and  from  which,  as  we  can  difcover  no 
end,  we  can  derive  no  pleafure.  What  Thought  is  to  the 
arrangement  of  words,  the  Key,  or  the  fundamental  Tone, 
is  to  the  arrangement  of  Sounds ; and  as  the  one  conftitutes 
a whole  in  language,  by  eftablifhing  a certain  and  definite 
idea,  to  which  all  the  words  in  a fentence  bear  a relation, 
fo  the  other  conftitutes  a whole  in  Mufic,  by  eftablifhing  a 
definite  and  leading  Sound,  to  which  all  the  other  Sounds 
in  the  feries  bear  a fimilar  relation.  The  firft  circumfiance, 
therefore,  that  difiinguifhes  mufical  Succefiion,  is  the  pre- 
fervation  of  this  relation  among  all  the  individual  Sounds^ 
to  one  key  or  fundamental  tone,  which  is  the  foundation 
and  end  of  the  compofition.. 

2.  The  fecond  circumfiance  which  diftinguifhes  Mufical 
Succefiion,  is  the  Regularity  or  Uniformity  of  that  Succefi 
fion.  In  natural  events,  Succefiion  without  Regularity  is 
confufion;  and  wherever  Art  or  Defign  is  fuppofed,  is  po- 
fitively  difagreeable.  In  Mufic  therefore,  as  an  Art  defign- 
ed  to  pleafe,  Regularity  or  Uniformity  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary...  The  mofi  pleafing  fiicceflion  of  Sounds,  without  the 
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prefervation  of  this  Regularity,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
Time,  every  one  knows,  is  politively  dilpleafing.  For  this 
purpofe,  every  fuccellion  of  Sounds  is  luppofed  to  be  divided 
into  certain  equal  intervals,  which  whether  they  compre- 
hend more  or  fewer  Notes,  occupy  the  fame  fpace  of  Time 
in  the  fuccellion  of  thefe  Notes.  To  preferve  this  Unifor- 
mity, if  there  are  few  Sounds  in  this  Interval,  thefe  Sounds 
mull  be  prolonged  to  occupy  the  whole  fpace  of  Time.  If 
there  are  many,  they  mult  be  founded  quickly  for  the  fame 
reafon.  The  one  conftitutes  what  is  called  Slow,  the  other 
what  is  called  quick  Time  in  common  language.  In  both 
cafes,  however,  the  Ipace  or  portion  of  time  allotted  to  each 
Interval  is  uniformly  the  fame,  and  conftitutes  the  only  Re- 
gularity of  which  Sounds  in  fuccellion-  are  capable.  A re^ 
gular  or  uniform  fuccellion  of  Sounds,  therefore,  related  to 
one  Key  or  fundamental  Note,  may  be  conlidered  as  confti- 
tuting  Mufical  fuccellion,  and  as  diftinguilhing  it  from  all 
other  fucceilions  of  Sound.  The  accurate  perception  both 
of  this  Regularity,  and  of  this  Relation,  conftitutes  that  Fa- 
culty which  is  generally  called  a good  or  a Mulical  Ear. 

if; 

If  therefore,  we  conlider  Mulic,  as  fuch  a fuccellion  of 
Sounds  as  I have  now  defcribed,  the  two  circumftances 
which  diftinguifh,  or  determine  the  nature  or  charader  of 
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every  Compofition,  are,  the  Nature  of  the  Key,  and  the 
Nature  of  the  Progrefs;  the  Nature  of  the  Fundamental  and 
governing  Sound,  and  the  Nature  (or  as  it  is  commonly 
called)  the  Time,  of  the  Succeffion. 

With  both  of  thefe  charaderiftics  of  Mufical  compofition, 
I apprehend,  that  we  have  many  Affociations. 

The  Key  or  Fundamental  Tone  of  every  Compofition, 
from  its  relation  to  the  Tones  of  the  human  Voice,  is  natu- 
rally expreffive  to  us  of  thofe  qualities  or  affedions  of  mind 
which  are  fignified  by  fuch  Sounds.  It  is  perhaps  unnecef 
fary  to  offer  any  illuftration  of  this,  becaufe  it  is  fo  obvious 
to  every  man’s  obfervation.  The  relation  of  fuch  Tones  in 
Mufic,  to  the  expreflion  of  the  qualities  of  mind  is  indeed 
fo  ftrong,  that  all  Muficians  underftand  what  Keys  or  what 
Tones  are  fitted  for  the  expreflion  of  thofe  affedions,  which 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  Mufic  to  exprefs.  It  is  alfo  obfer- 
vable,  that  they  who  are  moft  unacquainted  with  Mufic,  are 
yet  able  immediately  to  fay,  what  is  the  affedion  which 
any  particular  Key  is  fitted  to  exprefs.  Whether  any  piece 
of  Mufic  is  beautiful,  or  not,  may  be  a fubjed  of  difpute, 
and  very  often  is  fo ; but  whether  the  Sounds  of  which  it  is 
compofed  are  gay  or  folemn,  cheerful  or  melancholy,  ele- 
vating or  deprefling,  there  is  feldom  any  difpute. 
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That  the  Time  of  mufical  Compofition  is  alfo  expreilive 
to  us  of  various  affeding  or  interefting  qualities,  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  difputed.  In  all  ages,  quick  time,  or  a rapid  fuccef- 
fion  of  Sounds  has  been  appropriated  to  the  expreffion  of 
Mirth  and  Gaiety : Slow  time,  or  a flow  fucceflion  of 

Sounds,  to  the  expreffion  of  Melancholy  or  Sadnefs.  All 
the  pafllons  or  affedions  therefore,  which  partake  of  either 
of  thefe  ingredients,  may  be  generally  exprefled  by  fuch 
circumflances  in  the  Compofition,  and  the  different  degrees 
of  fuch  Movements,  may,  in  the  fame  manner,  exprefs  fuch 
affedions  as  partake  of  any  intermediate  nature  between 
thefe  extremes.  In  what  manner,  the  conception  of  fuch 
affedions  is  afibciated  with  fuch  circumflances  in  the  pro- 
grefs of  Sound,  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  explain.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  the  fad  itfelf  is  acknowledged.  I cannot  avoid,, 
however,  obferving,  that  there  is  a very  flrong  analogy,  not 
only  between  the  progrefs  of  Mufical  Sounds,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Sounds  in  the  human  Voice,  in  the  cafe  of  particu- 
lar pafllons ; but  that  there  is  alfo  a fimilar  analogy  between 
fuch  progrefs  in  Sounds,  and  the  progrefs  of  Thought  in  the 
cafe  of  fuch  Pafllons.  Under  the  influence  of  pleafing  or 
agreeable  pafllons  the  articulation  is  quick ; in  the  cafe  of 
contrary  paflions  it  is  flow  \ and  fo  flrong  is  this  expreffion, 
that  we  are  difpofed  to  judge  of  the  paffion  any  perfon  is 
affeded  with,  although  we  do  not  hear  the  words  he  utters, 
merely  from  the  flownefs  or  rapidity  of  his  articulation.  It 
is  obfervable  in  the  fame  manner,  that  different  pafllons  have 
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an  influence  upon  the  progrefs  of  our  thoughts,  and  that 
they  operate  very  fenfibly  either  in  accelerating  or  retard- 
ing this  progrefs.  All  the  paflions  which  belong  to  Plea- 
fure,  are  attended  with  a rapid  fucceflion  of  Thoughts,  and 
feem  to  give  an  unufual  degree  of  vigour  to  our  Imagina- 
tion. The  paflions,  on  the  contrary,  which  belong  to  Pain, 
produce,  in  general,  a flow  and  languid  fucceflion  of 
Thought,  and  feem  to  deprefs  out  Imagination  below  its 
ufual  Tone.  This  is  fo  obvious,  that  every  perfon  muft 
have  obferved  it  even  in  converfation. 

The  Progrefs  of  mufical  Sounds,  therefore,  may  very  na- 
turally exprefs  to  us  the  nature  or  charader  of  particular 
paflions,  not  only  from  the  analogy  between  fuch  progrefs 
of  Sounds,  and  the  progrefs  of  Thought ; but  ftill  more  from 
its  being  in  a great  meafure  the  Sign  of  fuch  affedions  of 
mind,  by  making  ufe  of  the  fame  Sounds  or  Tones,  and 
the  fame  varieties  in  the  progrefs  of  thefe  Sounds,  which 
are  in  real  life  the  Signs  of  fuch  affedions  in  the  human 
Voice.  Whether  thefe  obfervations  account  for  the  aflocia- 
tions  we  have  with  mufical  Time,  or  not,  is  at  prefent  a 
matter  of  no  confequence,  as  the  fad  itfelf  is  fufhciently 
certain.  The  appropriation  of  particular  Time,  to  particu- 
lar Emotions,  has  taken  place  in  every  age  and  country,  is 
underflood  by  every  man,  and  is  not  the  lefs  certain,  though 
no  account  can  be  given  of  the  reafon  of  it. 
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It  is  in  thus  being  able  to  exprefs  both  the  Tone  of  Paf 
lion  or  Affedtion,  and  that  progrefs  of  Thought  or  Senti- 
ment which  belongs  to  fuch  AfFe&ions,  that,  in  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  the  real  foundation  of  mulical  Expreflion 
confifts.  It  is  far  beyond  the  bounds  which  I prefcribe  my- 
felf  in  thefe  obfervations,  to  enter  into  any  minute  invefti- 
gation  of  the  different  expreflions  which  fuch  Sounds,  and 
fuch  Compofitions  of  Sounds  in  general  poflefs.  But  if  the 
reader  will  recoiled!,  what  are  the  diftindt  affociations  which 
it  has  formerly  been  obferved  we  have  with  Sounds  or 
Tones,  as  loud  or  foft,  grave  or  acute,  and  the  particular 
aflbciations  which  it  has  now  been  obferved  we  have  with  the 
different  progreilions  of  Sound,  as  quick,  or  moderate,  or 
flow ; and  will  further  attend  to  the  pofflble  number  of  ways 
in  which  thefe  different  charadteriftics  of  Mufic  may  be 
combined,  he  will  be  fully  fenfible  both  of  the  different  E~ 
motions  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Mufic  to  exprefs,  and 
of  the  great  variety  which  it  affords  in  the  expreflion  of 
thefe  Emotions. 

If  I am  not  miftaken,  the  real  extent  of  Mufical  Expref- 
lion, coincides  in  a great  degree  with  this  account  of  it. 
Thefe  Signs  in  the  human  Voice  are  general  Signs.  They 
exprefs  particular  clafles  of  paflion  or  emotion,  but  they 
do  not  exprefs  any  particular  paflion.  If  we  had  no  other 
means  of  intercourfe  or  of  information,  we  might  from  fuch 
Signs  infer,  that  the  perfon  was  elevated  or  deprefled,  gay 
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or  folemn,  cheerful  or  plaintive,  joyous  or  fad ; but  we 
could  not,  I think,  infer,  what  was  the  particular  paflion 
which  produced  thefe  expreflions.  Mufic  which  can  avail 
itfelf  of  thefe  Signs  only,  can  exprefs  nothing  more  particu- 
lar than  the  Signs  themfelves.  It  will  be  found  according- 
ly, that  it  is  within  this  limit  that  mufical  Expreflion  is  real- 
ly confined ; that  fuch  dalles  of  Emotion  it  can  perfedlly 
exprefs  j but  that  when  it  goes  beyond  this  limit,  it  ceafes 
to  be  either  expreflive  or  beautiful.  The  general  Emotions 
of  Gaiety,  Elevation,  Solemnity,  Melancholy  or  Sadnefs, 
it  is  every  day  found  to  exprefs ; and  with  regard  to  fuch 
general  expreflions  there  is  never  any  miftake ; but  when  it 
attempts  to  go  further,  when  it  attempts  to  exprefs  particu- 
lar paflions,  Ambition,  Fortitude,  Pity,  Love,  Gratitude,  13 c, 
it  either  fails  altogether  in  its  effedt,  or  is  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  afliflance  of  words  to  render  it  intelligible. 
“ It  is  in  general  true  (fays  Dr  Beattie)  that  Poetry  is  the 
“■  mofl  immediate  and  the  moll  accurate  interpreter  of  Mu- 
“ fic.  Without  this  auxiliary,  a piece  of  the  bed  mufic, 
“ heard  for  the  firfl  time,  might  be  faid  to  mean  fomething, 
“ but  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  fay  what.  It  might  incline 
“ the  heart  to  fenfibility,  but  poetry  or  language  would  be 
“ neceffary  to  improve  that  fenfibility  into  a real  Emotion, 
u by  fixing  the  fancy  upon  fame  definite  and  afledling  ideas. 
“ A fine  inflrumental  fymphony  well  performed,  is  like  an 
“ oration  delivered  with  propriety,  but  in  an  unknown 
u tongue  y it  may  afFedt  us  a little,  but  conveys  no  determi- 
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“ nate  feeling.  We  are  alarmed,  perhaps,  or  melted  or 
“ foothed ; but  it  is  very  imperfectly,  becaufe  we  know  not 
“ why.  The  finger,  by  taking  up  the  fame  air,  and  apply- 
“ ing  words  to  it,  immediately  tranflates  the  oration  into 
“ our  own  language.  Then  all  uncertainty  yaniflies,  the 
“ fancy  is  filled  with  determinate  ideas,  and  determinate 
“ Emotions  take  poffeflion  of  the  heart.’ * 

Eflay  upon  Poetry  and  Mufic , part  1.  chap.  vi. 

Nor  is  this  confining  the  Expreflion  of  which  Mufic  is 
capable,  within  narrower  limits  than  is  confident  with  our 
experience  of  its  effe&s.  Although  its  real  power  confifls  in 
its  imitation  of  thofe  Signs  of  Emotion  or  Paflion  which  take 
place  in  the  human  Voice,  yet  from  its  nature,  it  poflefles 
advantages  which  thefe  Signs  have  not,  and  which  render  it, 
within  thofe  limits,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  means  which 
can  be  made  ufe  of,  in  exciting  Emotion.  As  far  as  I am 
able  to  judge,  thefe  advantages  principally  confifl;  in  the  two 
following  circumflances : 

t.  In  that  variety  of  founds  which  it  admits  of,  in  con- 
formity to  the  Key,  or  fundamental  Tone.  In  the  real 
Expreflion  of  Paflion  in  the  human  Voice,  the  Sound  is  near- 
ly uniform,  or  at  lead  admits  of  very  fmall  variation.  In 
fo  far,  therefore,  as  mere  Sound  is  concerned,  the  tone  of 
any  paflion  would  in  a fhort  time  become  unpleafing  from 
its  uniformity  \ and  if  this  effeCt  were  not  forgot,  in  our  at- 
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tention  to  the  language  and  fentiments  of  the  perfon  who 
addrefles  us,  would  be  perceived  by  every  ear.  In  Mulic, 
on  the  contrary,  the  variety  of  related  Sounds  which  may 
be  introduced,  not  only  prevents  this  unpleafing  effed  of 
uniformity,  and  preferves  the  Emotion  which  the  prevailing 
tone  is  of  itfelf  able  to  excite,  but  by  varying  the  expreflion 
of  it,  keeps  both  our  attention  and  our  imagination  conti- 
nually awake.  The  one  refembles  what  we  fhould  feel 
from  the  paflion  of  any  perfon,  who  uniformly  made  ufe  of 
the  fame  words,  to  exprefs  to  us  what  he  felt.  The  other, 
what  we  feel  from  that  eloquence  of  paflion,  where  new 
images  are  continually  prefenting  themfelves  to  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker,  and  a new  fource  of  delight  is  afforded  to 
our  imagination,  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  of  thofe 
images  with  the  Emotions  from  which  they  arHe.  The  ef- 
fed of  muflcal  Compofition,  in  this  light,  refembles,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  progrefs  of  an  oration,  in  which  our  interefl:  is 
continually  kept  alive ; and  if  it  were  poflible  for  us,  for  a 
moment,  to  forget  that  the  performer  is  only  repeating  a 
teflon,  were  it  poflible  for  us  to  ^imagine,  that  the  founds  we 
hear  were  the  immediate  expreflions  of  his  own  Emotion, 
the  effed  of  Mufic  might  be  conceived  in  fome  meafure  to 
approach  to  the  effed  of  Eloquence.  To  thofe  who  have 
felt  this  influence,  in  the  degree  in  which,  in  fome  feafons 
of  fenfibility,  it  may  be  felt,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  accounts  of  the  effeds  of  Mufic  in  early  times,  when 
the  profeflions  of  Poetry  and  Mufic  were  not  feparated : 
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when  the  Bard,  under  the  influence  of  fome  ftrong  and  pre- 
fent  impreflion,  accommodated  his  melody  to  the  language 
of  his  own  paflion  3 and  when  the  hearers  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fame  impreflion,  were  prepared  to  go  along  with 
him,  in  every  variety  of  that' Emotion  which  he  felt  and  ex- 
prefled  himfelf. 

2.  But,  befides  this,  there  is  another  circumftance  ifc 
which  the  Expreflion  of  Mufic  differs  materially  from  the 
Expreflion  of  natural  Signs,  and  which  ferves  to  add  confi- 
derably  to  the  ftrength  of  its  effefr.  Such  natural  Sounds 
exprefs  to  us  immediately,  if  they  exprefs  at  all,  the  Emo- 
tion of  the  perfon  from  whom  they  proceed,  and  therefore 
immediately  excite  our  own  Emotion.  As  thefe  Sounds, 
however,  have  little  or  no  variety,  and  excite  immediately 
their  correfpondent  Emotion,  it  neceflarily  happens,,  that 
they  become  weaker  as  they  proceed,  until  at  lafl  they  be- 
come pofitively  difagreeable.  In  mufical  Compofition,  on 
the  contrary,  as  fuch  Sounds  conftitute  a whole,  and  have 
all  a relation  to  the  Key,  or  fundamental  Note  in  which 
they  clofe,  they  not  only  afford  us  a fatisfa&ion  as  parts  of 
a regular  whole,  but  what  is  of  much  more  confequence, 
they  keep  our  attention  continually  awake,  and  our  expec- 
tation excited,  until  we  arrive  at  that  fundamental  Tone, 
which  is  both  the  clofe  of  the  Compofition,  and  the  end  of 
our  expectation.  Inftead,  therefore,  (as  in  the  former  cafe) 
of  our  Emotion  becoming  more  languid  as  the  Sounds  pro- 
ceed. 
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ceed,  it  becomes,  in  the  cafe  of  mufical  Compofition,  on  the 
contrary,  more  Itrong.  The  peculiar  affection  we  feel  is 
kept  continually  increafing,  by  means  of  the  expectation 
which  is  excited  for  the  perfection  of  this  whole,  and  the 
one  and  the  other  are  only  gratified  when  we  arrive  at  this 
defired  and  expeCted  end, 

I In  this  refpeCt,  indeed,  mufical  Expreilion  is  in  itfelf  fu 
perior  even  to  the  Expreilion  of  Language : and  were  the 
Paffions  or  AffeCtions  which  it  can  exprefs,  as  definite  or 
particular,  as  thofe  which  can  be  communicated  by  Words, 
it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  there  is  any  Compofition 
of  Words  which  could  fo  powerfully  affeft  us,  as  fuch  a 
Compofition  of  Sounds.  In  Language,  every  perfon  under 
the  influence  of  Pafiion  or  Emotion,  naturally  begins  with 
expreffing  the  caufe  of  his  Emotion;  an  obfervation,  which 
every  one  mull  have  made  in  real  life,  and  which  might 
eafily  be  confirmed  by  inllances  from  Dramatic  Poetry.  In 
this  cafe,  our  Emotion  is  immediately  at  its  height,  and  as 
it  has  no  longer  any  alfillance  from  Curiofity,  naturally 
cools  as  the  Speaker  goes  on.  In  Mufic  on  the  contrary, 
the  manner  of  this  communication  refembles  the  artful,  but 
interefting  conduct  of  the  Epic  or  Dramatic  Poem,  where 
we  find  ourfelves  at  once  involved  in  the  progrefs  of  fome 
great  Intereft,  where  our  Curiofity  is  wound  up  to  its  ut- 
moft  to  difcover  the  event,  and  where  at  every  Hep  this  In- 
tereft increafes,  from  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  expeded 
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end.  That  the  effed  of  mufical  Compofition  is  fimilar,  that 
while  it  excites  Emotion  from  the  nature  of  the  Sounds,  it 
excites  alfo  an  increafing  expedation  and  intereft  from  the 
condud  of  thefe  Sounds,  and  from  their  continued  depen- 
dence upon  the  clofe,  has,  I am  perfuaded,  been  felt  in  the 
firongefi  manner  by  every  perfon  of  common  fenfibility,  and 
indeed  is  in  itfelf  extremely  obvious  from  the  efied  which 
is  univerfally  produced  by  any  pathetic  compofition  upon 
the  Audience.  The  increafing  filence, — the  impatience  of 
interruption,  which  are  fo  evident  as  the  compofition  goes 
OIb  t^ie  arts  by  which  the  performer  is  almofl  inftindively 
led,  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  dole,  by  feeming  to  de- 
part from  k, — the  fupprefiion  of  every  fign  of  emotion  till 
the  whole  is  completed,  and  the  violence  either  of  fenfibi- 
lity  or  applaufe,  that  are  immediately  difplayed,  whenever 
a full  and  harmonious  dole  is  produced  j all  teftify  in  the 
ftrongeft  manner  the  increafing  nature  of  the  Emotion,  and 
the  fingular  advantage  which  Mufic  thus  poflefies,  in  keeping 
the  attention  and  the  fenfibility  fo  powerfully  awake» 

Such  feems  to  me,  the  natural  efied:  oT  Mufic  on  the 
human  Mind  : in  exprefling  to  us  thofe  Affedions  or  Emo- 
tions, which  are  fignified  by  the  tones  of  the  Voice,  and 
the  progrefs  of  articulate  Sounds ; limited  indeed  in  the 
reach  of  its  imitation  or  exprefiion,  and  far  inferior  to  lan- 
guage, in  being  confined  to  the  exprefiion  only  of  general 
Emotions  > but  powerful  within  thofe  limits,  beyond  any 
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other  means  we  know,  both  by  the  variety  which  it  can  af- 
ford, and  the  continued  and  increafing  intered  which  it  can 

raife. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  obfervations  which  I have  now  of- 
fered, relate  principally  to  vocal  Mufic,  and  to  that  fimplc 
fpecies  of  Compofition  which  is  commonly  called  Song  or 
Air.  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  in  reality,  not 
only  the  moll  expreflive  fpecies  of  Compofition,  but  the  on- 
ly one  which  affeds  the  minds  of  uninftruded  Mem  It 
is  the  only  Mufic  of  early  Ages,  the  only  Mufic  of  the  com- 
mon People,  the  only  Mufic  which  pleafes  us  in  Infancy 
and  early  Youth.  It  is  a confiderable  time  before  we  dif- 
cern  the  beauties  of  more  artificial  Compofition,  or  indeed 
before  we  underftand  it.  In  fuch  kinds  of  compofition,  a 
young  perfon,  whatever  may  be  his  natural  tafte,  feldom 
difcovers  any  continued  relation.  He  is  difpofed  to  divide 
it  in  his  own  mind  into  different  parts  ; to  confider  it  as  a 
colledion  of  didind  airs ; and  he  is  apt  to  judge  of  it,  not 
as  a whole,  but  as  the  feparate  parts  of  it  are  expreflive  to 
him  or  not.  There  is  nothing  accordingly  more  common, 
than  to  find  young  people,  exprefling  their  admiration  of  a 
particular  drain  or  divifion  of  the  Compofition,  and  fuch 
drains  are  always  the  mod  Ample.,  and  thofe  which  ap- 
proach mod  to  the  nature  of  Airs  ; but  it  is  feldom,  I be- 
lieve, that  they  are  able  to  follow  the  whole  of  a Concerto, 
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or  that  they  are  found  to  exprefs  their  admiration  of  it  as  a 
whole. 

With  fuch  a fpecies  of  Compofition,  however,  they  who 
are  intruded  in  Mufic  have  many  and  very  interefting  af- 
fociations.  A Song  or  an  Air  leads  us  always  to  think  of 
the  Sentiment,  and  feldom  difpofes  us  to  think  of  any  thing 
elfe.  An  Overture  or  a Concerto,  difpofes  us  to  think  of 
the  Compofer.  It  is  a work  in  which  much  invention, 
much  judgment,  and  much  tafte  may  be  difplayed ; and  it 
may  have  therefore  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  judging 
of  it,  all  that  pleafing  effed  upon  the  mind  which  the 
compofition  of  an  excellent  Poem  or  Oration  has  upon  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  are  judges  of  fuch  works.  The  quali- 
ties of  £kill,  of  Novelty,  of  Learning,  of  Invention,  of 
Tafte,  may,  in  this  manner,  be  exprefled  by  fuch  Compofi- 
tions;  qualities,  it  is  obvious,  which  are  the  foundation 
both  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty  in  other  cafes,  and  which 
may  undoubtedly  be  the  foundation  of  fuch  charaders  in 
mufical  Compolition,  even  although  it  fhould  have  no  other 
or  more  afffeding  expreflion  to  recommend  it.  Nor  is  this  alt; 
fuch  compofitions  are  not  read  in  private,  but  are  publicly  re- 
cited. There  is  therefore  the  additional  circumftance  of  the 
performance  to  be  attended  to ; a circumftance  of  no  mean 
confluence,  and  of  which  every  man  will  acknowledge  the 
importance,  who  recolleds  the  different  effeds  the  fame 
compofition  has  produced  on  him,  when  performed  by 
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different  people.  There  is  therefore,  the  Judgment,  the 
Tafle,  the  expreffion  of  the  Performer,  in  addition  to  all 
thofe  different  qualities  of  excellence  which  may  diflinguifh 
the  Compofition;  and  the  whole  effed  is  fimilar  to  that 
which  every  one  has  felt  from  any  celebrated  piece  of 
Poetry,  when  recited  by  an  able  and  harmonious  Declaimer. 
Even  to  the  very  word  mufic,  this  gives  an  effed,  and  the 
effed  may  eafily  be  conceived  when  the  Mufic  alfo  is  good. 

HE 

While  Mufic  has  this  power  in  exprefling  fome  of  the 
moft  interefling  and  affeding  paflions  of  the  human  Mind> 
and  is,  in  its  more  artificial  flate,  fignificant  to  us  of  fo  ma- 
ny pleafing  and  delightful  qualities,  it  will  not,  I hope,  be 
confidered  as  rafh,  if  I prefume  to  think  that  it  is  from 
thefe  affociations  that  it  derives  all;  its  power  in  producing 
the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  and  that  wherever  it 
does  produce  either  of  thefe  effeds,  it  is  by  being  expref- 
five  to  us  either  of  fome  interefling  paflion,  or  of  fome  va- 
luable and  pleafing  quality  in  the  Compofition,  or  the  Per- 
formance. 

When  any  mufical  Compofition  affeds  us  with  the  Emo- 
tions either  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  it  fhould  feem,  that 
this  effed  mufl  arife  from  one  or  other  of  the  following 
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caufes : 1 ft.  From  the  nature  of  the  fingle  or  individual 
Sounds  which  enter  into  the  Compofition.  2 dly,  From  the 
nature  of  the  Compofition  itfelf,  or  from  thofe  laws,  which, 
as  has  before  been  oblerved,  are  neceflary  to  render  a fuc- 
cefiion  of  Sounds  agreeable,  or  to  conftitute  Mulic  3 or, 
$dly,  From  the  aflociations  we  conned!  with  it,  or  the  qua- 
lities of  which  it  is  expreflive  to  us.  That  the  Beauty  or 
Sublimity  of  fingle  founds,  is  not  a quality  of  the  Sounds 
themfelves,  but  arifes  from  their  expreflion,  I have  already 
endeavoured  to  illuftrate.  That  the  Beauty  of  mufical 
Compofition  does  not  arife  from  the  fecond  of  thofe  caufes, 
or  from  the  circumftances  of  the  Compofition  itfelf,  and 
that  it  is  altogether  to  be  afcribed  to  the  qualities  of  which 
it  is  expreflive  to  us,  I am  dilpofed  to  conclude  from  the 
following  confiderations : 

1.  If  the  Beauty  of  Mufic  arofe  from  the  regular  Compo- 
fition of  Sounds,  according  to  thofe  laws,  which  are  necef- 
fary to  conftitute  Mufic  or  an  agreeable  fuccefiion  of 
Sounds,  it  would  neceflarily  follow,  that  every  compofition 
where  thefe  laws  were  obferved  would  be  beautiful.  Every 
man,  however,  knows,  that  there  is  a very  wide  diftindlion 
between  Mufic  and  beautiful  Mufic.  If  a Compofition  is 
expreflive  of  no  fentiment,  a common  hearer  feels  no  Beau- 
ty from  it: "If  it  is  quite  common,  and  has  neither  novelty 
nor  Ikill  in  it,  a Connoifleur  in  Mufic  feels  as  little.  If  it 
has  neither  one  nor  other,  all  the  world  pronounce  it  bad 
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Mufic.  Yet  fuch  a Compofition  may  be  perfedly  regular, 
may  be  in  obedience  to  the  ftridefi:  laws  of  Compofition ; 
and  will  give  to  every  one  that  inferior  pleafure,  which  a- 
rifes  from  a regular  fuccefiion  of  Sounds.  As  there  is  there- 
fore a very  evident  diftindion  between  that  mechanical 
pleafure  which  we  receive  from  mere  Mufic,  and  that  de- 
light which  we  feel  from  Mufic  when  Beautiful  or  Sublime, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  mere  regular  Compofition  of  related 
Sounds,  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  Emotions  either  of  Sublimi- 
ty or  Beauty. 

2.  If  the  beauty  of  Mufic  arofe  from  any  of  thofe  quali- 
ties, either  of  Sound,  or  of  the  Compofition  of  Sounds, 
which  are  immediately  perceivable  by  the  Ear,  it  is  obvious, 
that  this  would  be  exprefied  in  Language,  and  that  the'* 
terms  by  which  fuch  Mufic  was^charaderifed,  would  be  fig- 
nificant  of  fome  quality  or  qualities  difcernible  by  the  Ear  : 
If,  on  the  contrary,,  this  Beauty  arifes  from  the  interefting 
or  affeding  qualities  of  which  it  is  exprefilve  to  us,  fuch 
qualities,  in  the  fame  manner,  ought,  in  common  language, 
to  be  afligned  as  the  caufes  of  this  Emotion : and  the  terms 
by  which  fuch  Mufic  is  charaderifed  ought  to  be  fignificant 
of  fuch  qualities.  That  the  laft  is  the  cafe,  I think  there 
can  be  no  difpute.  The  terms  Plaintive,  Tender,  Cheerful, 
Gay,  Elevating,  Solemn,  &c..  are  not  only  conftantly  ap- 
plied to  every  kind  of  Mufic,  that  is  either  Sublime  or  Beau- 
tiful but  it  is  in  fad  by  fuch  terms  only  that  men  ever 
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characterise  the  Compositions  from  which  they  receive 
fuch  Emotions.  If  any  man  were  afked  what  was  it  that 
rendered  fnch  an  Air  fo  beautiful he  would  immediately 
anfwer,  becaufe  it  was  Plaintive,  Solemn,  Cheerful, 
but  he  never  would  think  of  defcribing  its  peculiar  nature 
as  a Composition  of  Sounds.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  he 
were  accounting  to  any  perfon  for  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity 
of  any  Composition,  if  he  were  to  defcribe  it  in  the  moil 
accurate  way  poilible,  as  having  particular  characters  of 
Composition,  he  might  indeed  make  him  wonder  at'  his- 
learning,  but  he  would  leave  him  as  ignorant  as  before, 
with  regard  to  the  fource  of  its  Beauty.  Were  he  to  tell 
him  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  expreilive  of  Melancho- 
ly, Gaiety  or  Tendernefs,  he  would  make  him  underhand 
at  once  the  reafon  of  his  Emotion.  If  the  Beauty  or  Subli- 
mity of  MuSic  arofe  from  the  laws  of  its  Compofition,  the 
very  reverfe  of  all  this  would  obviouSly  be  the  cafe. 

It  is  obfervable,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  even  they  who 
are  beSl  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Composition,  and 
who  are  moil  difpofed  to  forget  the  end,  in  attention  to  the 
rules  of  the  fcience,  yet  never  think  of  exprefling  the  Beau- 
ty or  Sublimity  of  any  piece  of  Mufic,  by  terms  fignificant 
of  its  nature  as  a Composition,  but  by  fuch  as  are  Significant 
of  fome  pleaSing  or  interesting  ASTociation.  If  they  forget 
the  ExpreSIion  of  MuSic,  they  never  forget  the  merits  of  the 
Compofer.  When  they  fpeak  therefore  of  the  Sublimity  or 
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Beauty  of  any  fuch  Compofition,  if  they  are  farther  que- 
stioned upon  the  fubjed,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  it  is 
either  the  Learning,  the  Invention,  or  the  Tafte  which  it 
difplays,  that  they  aflign  as  the  foundation  of  their  admira- 
tion, or  fome  other  quality  either  in  the  compofition  or 
performance,  perfe&ly  diftindt  from  the  mere  qualities  ei- 
ther of  Sound  or  Compofition.  This  univerfal  language  of 
mankind,  is  not  only  a proof  of  the  connexion  between  the 
Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  Mufic,  and  the  Expreflions  which 
it  conveys ; but  it  is  impofiible  that  this  language  fliould 
ever  have  been  either  employed,  or  understood,  if  the  Su- 
blimity or  Beauty  of  Mufic  were  independent  of  fuch  Ex- 
prefiions. 

3.  If  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  Mufic  depended  folely  upon 
the  nature  of  its  compofition,  and  was  independent  of  the  qua- 
lities of  which  it  is  exprefiive,  it  would  necefiarily  happen,  that 
the  fame  compofitions  mull  always  be  beautiful  or  fublime, 
which  once  were  fo ; and  that  in  every  fituation  they  muft 
produce  the  fame  Emotion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  other 
objedt  of  Senfe  uniformly  produces  its  correfpondent  fenfa- 
tion.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  no  fuch  thing  takes  place, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Mufic  is  then  only  beautiful  or 
fublime,  when  it  is  accommodated  to  the  Emotion  which  it 
is  intended  to  exprefs.  If  the  Pafiion  of  Revenge,  for  in- 
ilance,  were  exprefied  by  the  mod:  beautiful  compofition  of 
Sounds  conceivable,  which  either  naturally,  or  from  habit, 
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were  confidered  as  expreflive  of  Tendernefs,  every  man,  in- 
ftead  of  being  affeded  with  its  beauty,  would  laugh  at  its 
abfurdity.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  Love  or  Tendernefs  were 
exprefled  by  any  Sounds,  or  compofition  of  Sounds,  general- 
ly appropriated  to  the  expreftion  of  Rage,  or  Revenge,  how- 
ever fublime  they  might  be  according  to  their  own  expref- 
fton,  they  would  undoubtedly  ceafe  to  be  fo  by  fuch  an  ap- 
propriation. Inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might  eafily  be  mul- 
tiplied. If  we  could  fuppofe,  that  by  a miracle,  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  Sounds  in  the  human  Voice  were  altogether 
changed;  that  the  Tones  which  now  exprefs  Mirth,  fhould- 
then  exprefs  Melancholy,  the  Sounds  which  now  exprefs 
Rage,  fhould  then  exprefs  Tendernefs*  &c.  and  that  a fimi- 
lar  revolution  fhould  at  the  fame  time  take  place  in  the  Ex- 
preffion  of  the  progrefs  of  Sounds,  I think  every  man  will 
allow,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  Mufic  muft  of  neeeftity  be 
changed ; that  a new  Mufic  muft  arife  accommodated  to  this 
change,  in  the  fyftem  of  expreflive  Sounds,  and  that  if  it 
were  not  changed,  inftead  of  affording  us  any  Emotions  of 
Beauty  or  Sublimity,  it  would  either  be  unintelligible,  or 
abfolutely  abfurd;  yet  in  fuch  a cafe,  all  that  arifes  from 
the  mere  mechanical  ftrudture  of  Sounds  would  remain,  all 
that  is  immediately  perceived  by  the  Ear,  either  in  Sound 
itfelf,  or  in  the  compofition  of  Sound,  would  have  under- 
gone no  revolution.  There  cannot  well  be  a ftronger  proof, 
that  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  Mufic  arifes  from  the  qua- 
lities 
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lities  which  it  exprefies,  and  not  from  the  means  by  which 
they  are  exprefled. 

4.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  Mu- 
fic  is  felt  by  thofe  who  have  no  perception  of  the  relation 
of  Sounds,  either  in  point  of  T une  or  Time,  and  who  con- 
fequently  mu  ft  be  unconfcious  of  any  pleafure  that  arifes 
from  the  mere  compofition  of  Sounds.  Every  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  enquiring,  will  find  many  people  who 
have  (as  it  is  generally  called)  no  mufical  ear,  who  are  un- 
able to  learn  the  fimpleft  tune,  and  who  can  fcarcely  diftin- 
guilh  one  tune  from  another,  who  are  yet  fenfible  to  the 
Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  Mafic,  and  who  feel  delight  from 
different  kinds  of  Compofition.  The  want  of  a mufical 
ear  is  not  uncommon ; but  I believe  there  is  no  inftance  of 
any  perfon  who  is  infenfible  either  to  the  Exprefilon  of  dif- 
ferent Tones  in  the  human  Voice,  or  who  is  not  differently 
affedted  by  the  different  progreft  of  Sounds.  In  fitch  cafes, 
although  Mufic  has  not  the  fame  extent  of  Exprefilon  to 
them,  that  it  has  to  thofe  who  are  bom  with  a good  ear, 
yet  ft  ill  it  has  feme  Exprefilon;  and  the  proof  of  it  is, 
that  although  they  cannot  tell  whether  any  note  is  juft  or 
not,  or  whether  the  time  of  any  compofition  is  perfectly 
preferved,  they  can  ftill  tell  whether  a feng  is  gay  or  plain- 
tive, whether  fitted  to  infpire  mirth  or  melancholy.  They 
have  therefore  that  degree  of  delight  from  it,  which  the 
feenes  of  Nature  ufually  infpire,  where  a general  but  indi- 
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ftin a relation  is  obferved  to  fome  interefting  or  affed- 
ing  qualities,  and  where,  in  confequence  of  this  rela- 
tion, fuch  fcenes  naturally  tend  to  excite  or  to  encourage 
a correfpondent  Emotion ; but  they  are  infenfible  to  that 
greater  delight,  which,  as  has  already  been  fhown,  every 
man  of  a good  Ear,  feels  both  from  the  variety  of  this  Ex- 
preflion,  and  from  the  continued  and  increafing  intereft 
which  it  awakens.  If  the  Sublimity  or  Beauty  of  Mufic 
arofe  from  the  difcernment  of  fuch  relations  as  conftitute 
the  laws  of  compofition,  it  is  obvious  that  they  who  are  in- 
capable of  difcerning  fuch  relations,  would  be  incapable 
at  the  fame  time,  of  difcovering  either  its  Sublimity  or 
Beauty. 

In  the  preceding  obfervations,  I have  confidered  only  the 
permanent  Aflociations  we  have  with  Mufical  Compofition, 
or  the  Expreflions  which  are  every  where  felt  both  in  the 
Tone  and  the  Time  of  fuch  fucceflions  of  Sound,  from  their 
analogy  to  the  character  and  progrefs  of  Sound  in  the  hu- 
man Voice.  With  Mufic,  however,  we  have  often  many  ac- 
cidental Aflociations,  both  individual  and  national ; and  the 
influence  of  fuch  Aflociations  upon  our  opinions  of  the 
Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  Mufic  might  be  fliown  from  many 
confiderations.  On  the  one  hand,  from  the  dependence  of 
the  Beauty  of  Mufic,  upon  the  temporary  or  habitual  difpo- 
fitions  of  our  minds, — from  the  different  effed  which  is 
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produced  by  the  fame  Compofition,  according  to  the  A£ 
filiations  we  happen  to  conned  with  it, — and  from  the 
tendency  which  all  national  Mufic  has  to  render  thofe 
who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  infenfible  to  the  beauty  of  any 
foreign  Mufic,  from  their  affociation  of  particular  fenti- 
ments,  with  peculiar  charaders  or  modes  of  Compofition : 
And  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  influence  of  individual  or 
national  Afiociations,  in  increafing  the  Sublimity  or  Beau- 
ty of  Mufic,  both  by  increafing  its  natural  Expreflions,  and 
by  rendering  thefe  Exprelfions  more  definite  and  precife.  I 
am  unwilling,  however,  to  fwell  thefe  very  imperfed  re- 
marks, by  illuftrations  which  every  one  can  fo  eafily  prole- 
cute  for  himfelf. 

From  the  whole,  I am  induced  to  conclude,  that  Mufic 
is  produdive  to  us  of  two  difiind  and  feparate  Plealures  : 

T*  Of  that  mechanical  Pleafure,  which  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  our  nature  accompanies  the  perception  of  a regular 
fucceflion  of  related  Sounds, 

2.  Of  that  Pleafure  which  fuch  Compofitions  of  Sound 
may  produce,,  either  by  the  Expreflion  of  fome  pathetic  or 
interefting  AfFedion,  or  by  being  the  Sign  of  fome  pleafing 
or  valuable  Quality,  either  in  the  Compofition  or  the  Per- 
formance. 
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That  it  is  to  this  laft  Source,  the  Beauty  or  Sublimi- 
ty of  Mufic  is  to  be  afcribed,  or  that  it  is  Beautiful  or 
Sublime  only,  when  it  is  expreflive  of  fome  pleafmg  or  inte- 
refting  Quality,  I hope  is  evident  from  the  preceding  obfer- 
vations* 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


Of  the  Objects  of  Sight. 

T^HE  greateft  part  of  the  external  objeds,  in  which  we 
A difcover  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  are  fuch  as  are  per- 
ceived by  the  Senfe  of  Sight.  It  has  even  been  imagined 
by  fome  Philofophers,  that  it  is  to  fuch  objeds  only  that  the 
name  of  Beauty  is  properly  applied,  and  that  it  is  only  from 
analogy  that  the  fame  term  is  applied  to  the  objeds  of  our 
other  Senfes.  This  opinion,  however,  feems  at  firft  fight  ill 
founded.  The  terms  Beauty  and  Sublimity  are  applied  by 
all  men  to  Sounds,  and  even  fometimes  to  Smells.  In  our 
own  experience,  we  very  often  find,  that  the  fame  Emotion 
is  produced  by  Sounds,  which  is  produced  by  Forms  or  Co- 
lours y and  the  nature  of  language  fufficiently  fhows,  that 
this  is  conformable  alfo  to  general  experience.  There  feems 
no  reafon  therefore  for  limiting  the  objeds  of  Sublimity  or 
Beauty  to  the  foie  clafs  of  vifible  objeds.. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  by  far  the  great- 
eft  number  of  thefe  objeds  are  fuch  as  we  difcover  by  means 
of  this  Senfe  j nor  does  it  feem  difficult  to  aflign-  the  reafon 
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of  this  fuperiority.  By  the  reft  of  our  fenfes,  we  difcover 
only  Angle  qualities  of  objedts ; but  by  the  Senfe  of  Seeing,, 
we  difcover  all  that  aflemblage  of  qualities  which  conftitute, 
in  our  imaginations,  the  peculiar  nature  of  fuch  objedts. 
By  our  other  fenfes,  we  difcover,  in  general,  fuch  qualities, 
only  when  the  bodies  are  in  contadt  with  us ; but  the  Senfe 
of  Sight  affords  us  a very  wide  field  of  obfervation,  and  en- 
ables us  to  make  them  the  objedts  of  attention,  when  they 
are  at  very  conAderable  diftances  from  ourfelves.  It  is  na- 
tural, therefore,  that  the  greater  power  of  this  Senfe  fhould 
difpofe  us  to  greater  confidence  in  it,  and  that  the  qualities 
of  bodies  which  we  difcover  by  means  of  it,  fhould  more 
powerfully  imprefs  themfelves  upon  our  imagination  and 
memory,,  than  thofe  Angle  qualities  which  we  difcover  by 
the  means  of  our  other  Senfes.  The  viAble  qualities  of  ob- 
jects, accordingly,  become  to  us  not  only  the  diftinguifhing 
charadteriftics  of  external  bodies,  but  they  become  alfo  in 
a great  meafure  the  Signs  of  all  their  other  qualities } and 
by  recalling  to  our  minds  the  qualities  AgniAed,  affedt  us* 
in  fome  degree  with  the  fame  Emotion  which  the  objedts 
themfelves  can  excite.  Not  only  the  fmell  of  the  Rofe,  or 
the  Violet,  is  exprefted  to  us  by  their  Colours  and  Forms ; but 
the  utility  of  a Machine,  the  elegance  of  a DeAgn,  the  pro- 
portion of  a Column,  the  fpeed  of  the  Horfe,  the  ferocity 
of  the  Lion,  even  all  the  qualities  of  the  human  mind  are 
naturally  exprefted  to  us  by  certain  viAble  appearances  y, 
becaufe  our  experience  has  taught  us,  that  fuch  qualities 
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are  conne&ed  with  fuch  appearances,  and  the  prefence  of 
the  one  immediately  fuggefts  to  us  the  idea  of  the  other. 
Such  vdible  qualities,  therefore,  are  gradually  confidered  as 
the  Signs  of  other  qualities,  and  are  productive  to  us  of  the 
fame  Emotions  with  the  qualities  they  lignify. 

But,  belides  this,  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  by  this 
ienfe,  we  not  only  difcover  the  nature  of  individual  obje&s, 
and  therefore  naturally  aflbciate  their  qualities  with  their 
viable  appearance;  but  that  by  it  alfo  we  difcover  the 
relation  of  objeds  to  each  other;  and  that  hence  a great 
variety  of  objects  in  nature  become  expreflive  of  qualities 
which  do  not  immediately  belong  to  themfelves,  but  to  the 
objects  with  which  we  have  found  them  connected.  Thus, 
foi  inftance,  it  is  by  this  Ienfe  we  difeover  that  the 
Eagle  inhabits  among  Rocks  and  Mountains;  that  the  Red- 
breaft  leaves  the  Woods  in  Winter,  to  feek  ihelter  and  food 
among  the  dwellings  of  Men;  that  the  fong  of  the  Nightin- 
gale is  peculiar  to  the  Evening  and  the  Night,  &V.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  permanent  connection,  thefe  animals  ac- 
quire a character  from  the  feenes  they  inhabit,  or  the  fea- 
fons  in  which  they  appear,  and  are  expreflive  to  us  in  feme 
meafuie  of  the  character  of  thefe  feafons  and  feenes.  It  is 
hence  that  fo  many  objects  become  expreflive,  which  perhaps 
in  themfelves  would  never  have  been  fo  ; that  the  Curfew  is 
fe  folemn  from  accompanying  the  clofe  of  day,  the  twitter  of 
the  Swallow  fo  cheerful,  from  its  being  heard  in  the  Morn- 
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mg,  the  bleating  of  Sheep,  the  call  of  the  Goat,  the  lowing 
of  Kine,  fo  beautiful  from  their  occurring  in  paftoral  or  ro- 
mantic Situations  > in  ftiort,  that  the  greateft  number  of  na- 
tural objects  acquire  their  expreflion  from  their  connedion 
with  particular  or  afteding  fcenes. 

As,  in  this  way,  the  vifible  qualities  of  objeds  become 
expreflive  to  us  of  all  the  qualities  which  they  poflefs ; 
and  befides,  in  fo  many  cafes  receive  expreflion  from  their 
connedion  with  other  objeds,  it  is  extremely  natural,  that 
fuch  qualities  fliould  form  the  greateft  and  moft  numerous 
clafs  of  the  objeds  of  Material  Beauty. 

I proceed  to  a more  particular  inveftigation  of  the  Subli- 
mity and  Beauty  of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  Clafles  of 
thefe  Qualities. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Beauty  of  Colours. 

THE  greateft  part  of  Colours  are  conneded  with  a kind 
of  eftablifhed  Imagery  in  our  Minds,  and  are  confider- 
ed  as  expreflive  of  many  very  pleafing  and  affeding  Quali- 
ties. 

Thefe  AfTociations  may  perhaps  be  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing Enumeration : ij/i,  Such  as  arife  from  the  nature  of 
the  objeds  thus  permanently  coloured.  2 dly,  Such  as  arife 
from  fome  analogy  between  certain  Colours,  and  certain  Dif- 
politions  of  Mind  ; and,  Such  as  arife  from  accidental 

connedions,  whether  national  or  particular. 

1.  When  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  any  objed  ca- 
pable of  exciting  Emotion,  diftinguifhed  by  fome  fixed  or 
permanent  Colour,  we  are  apt  to  extend  to  the  Colour  the 
Qualities  of  the  objed  thus  coloured;  and  to  feel  from  it, 
when  feparated,  fome  degree  of  the  fame  Emotion  which  is 
properly  excited  by  the  objed  itfelf.  Inftances  of  this  kind 
are  within  every  perfon’s  obfervation.  White,  as  it  is  the  co- 
lour 
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lour  of  Day,  is  expreflive  to  us  of  the  Cheerfulnefs  or 
Gaiety  which  the  return  of  Day  brings.  Black,  as  the  co- 
lour of  Darknefs,  is  expreflive  of  Gloom  and  Melancholy. 
The  Colour  of  the  Heavens,  in  ferene  Weather,  is  Blue  : 
Blue  therefore  is  expreflive  to  us  of  fomewhat  of  the  fame 
pleafing  and  temperate  charader.  Green  is  the  colour  of 
the  Earth  in  Spring  : It  is  confequently  expreflive  to  us  of 
fome  of  thofe  delightful  Images  which  we  aflociate  with  that 
Seafon.  The  colours  of  Vegetables  and  Minerals  acquire,  in 
the  fame  manner,  a kind  of  charader  from  the  charader  of 
the  fpecies  which  they  diftinguifh.  The  expreflion  of  thofe 
colours,  which  are  the  figns  of  particular  paflions  in  the  hu- 
man Countenance,  and  which,  from  this  connedion,  derive 
their  eflfed,  every  one  is  acquainted  with. 

2.  There  are  many  Colours  which  derive  expreflion  from 
fome  analogy  we  difcover  between  them  and  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  human  Mind.  Soft  or  Strong,  Mild  or  Bold, 
Gay  or  Gloomy,  Cheerful  or  Solemn,  &c.  are  terms  in  all 
Languages  applied  to  Colours ; terms  obvioufly  metaphori- 
cal, and  the  ufe  of  which  indicates  their  connedion  with 
particular  qualities  of  Mind.  In  the  fame  manner,  different 
degrees  or  fhades  of  the  fame  Colour  have  fimilar  charac- 
ers,  as  Strong,  or  Temperate,  or  Gentle,  &c.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  Aflociation,  which  is  in  truth  fo  ftrong  that 
it  is  to  be  found  among  all  Mankind,  fuch  Colours  derive 
a charader  from  this  refemblance,  and  produce  in  our  Minds 
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fome  faint  degree  of  the  fame  Emotion,  which  the  qualities 
they  exprefs  are  fitted  to  produce. 

3.  Many  Colours  acquire  charader  from  accidental  Affo- 
ciation.  Purple,  for  inftance,  has  acquired  a charader  of 
Dignity,  from  its  accidental  connedion  with  the  drefs  of 
Kings.  The  colours  of  Ermine  have  a fimilar  charader 
from  the  fame  caufe.  The  colours  in  every  country  which 
diftinguifh  the  drefs  of  Magiftrates,  Judges,  &c.  acquire  dig- 
nity in  the  fame  manner.  Scarlet,  in  this  country,  as  the 
Colour  which  diftinguifhes  the  drefs  of  the  Army,  has,  in 
fome  meafure,  a charader  correfpondent  to  its  employment ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  this  AHociation,  (though  unknown  to  him- 
felf,)  that  induced  the  blind  man,  mentioned  by  Mr  Locke, 
to  liken  his  notion  of  Scarlet  to  the  Sound  of  a Trumpet. 
Every  perfon  will,  in  the  fame  manner,  probably  recoiled 
particular  Colours  which  are  pleafing  to  him,  from  their 
having  been  worn  by  People  whom  wTe  loved,  or  from  fome 
other  accidental  AfTociation. 

In  thefe  feveral  ways,  Colours  become  fignifkant  to  us  of 
many  interefling  or  affeding  Qualities,  and  excite  in  us 
fome  degree  of  the  Emotions  which  fuch  qualities  in  them- 
felves  are  fitted  to  produce.  Whether  fome  Colours  may 
not  of  themfelves  produce  agreeable  Senfations,  and  others 
difagreeable  Senfations,  I am  not  anxious  to  difpute  : but 
wherever  Colours  are  felt  as  producing  the  Emotion  of  Beau- 
ty 
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ty,  that  it  is  by  means  of  their  Expreftion,  and  not  from 
any  original  fitnefs  in  the  Colours  themfelves  to  produce 
this  effed,  may  perhaps  be  obvious  from  the  following 
confiderations : 

1 . The  different  fentiments  of  Mankind,  with  regard  to 
the  Beauty  of  Colours,  are  inconfiftent  with  the  opinion  that 
fuch  qualities  are  beautiful  in  themfelves.  It  is  impoffible 
to  infer,  becaufe  any  particular  Colour  is  beautiful  in  one 
country,  that  it  will  alfo  be  beautiful  in  another : and  there 
are  in  fad  many  inftances  where  the  fame  Colour  produces 
very  different  opinions  of  Beauty  in  different  races  of  Men. 
Black,  to  us  is  in  general,  an  unpleafant  Colour.  In  Spain 
and  in  Venice,  it  is  otherwife.  Yellow,  is  to  us,  at  lead  in 
drefs,  a difagreeable  Colour.  In  China,  it  is  the  favourite 
Colour.  White,  is  to  us  extremely  Beautiful.  In  China, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  difagreeable.  Inftances  of 
the  fame  kind  muft  have  occurred  to  every  perfon. 

If  we  enquire,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  reafon  of 
this  difference  of  opinion,  we  fhall  uniformly  find,  that  it 
arifes  from  the  different  Affociations  which  thefe  different 
people  have  with  fuch  Colours ; and  that  their  opinion  of 
their  Beauty  is  permanently  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
Qualities  of  which  they  are  expreflive.  Black  is  to  us,  an 
unpleafant  Colour,  becaufe  it  is  the  Colour  appropriated  to 
Mourning.  In  Venice  and  Spain,  it  is  the  Colour  which 
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diftinguifhes  the  drefs  of  the  Great.  Yellow,  is  in  China,  the 
imperial  Colour,  and  facred  to  the  Emperor  and  his  proper- 
ty : it  is  therefore  afTociated  with  ideas  of  Magnificence  and 
Royalty.  Among  us  it  has  no  diftind  AfTociation,  and  is 
therefore  beautiful  or  otherwife,  only  according  to  its  de- 
gree or  fhade.  White  is  beautiful  to  us  in  a fupreme  de- 
gree, as  emblematical  both  of  Innocence  and  Cheerfulnefs. 
In  China,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  Colour  appropriated 
to  Mourning,  and  confequently,  very  far  from  being  gene- 
rally beautiful.  In  the  fame  manner,  wherever  any  pecu- 
liar Colours  are  permanently  favourite,  there  will  always 
be  found  fome  pleafing  AfTociation  which  the  People  have 
with  that  Colour,  and  of  which  they,  in  fome  meafure,  con- 
fider  it  as  fignificant. 

2.  It  is  farther  obfervable,  that  no  Colours,  in  fad,  are 
beautiful,  but  fuch  as  are  expreflive  to  us  of  pleafing  or  in- 
terefling  Qualities.  All  Colours  obvioufly,  are  not  beauti- 
ful : the  fame  Colours  are  beautiful  only  when  they  are  ex- 
preflive of  fuch  qualities ; and,  in  general,  I believe  it  will 
be  found,  that  among  all  the  variety  of  Colours  we  are  ac- 
quainted. with,  thofe  only  are  beautiful  which  have  fimilar 
expreflions. 

The  common  Colours,  for  inflance,  of  many  indifferent 
things  which  furround  us,  of  the  Earth,  of  Stone,  of  Wood, 
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&C.  have  no  kind  of  Beauty,  and  are  never  mentioned  as 
fuch.  The  things  themfelves  are  fo  indifferent  to  us,  that 
they  excite  no  kind  of  Emotion,  and  of  confequence,  their 
Colours  produce  no  greater  Emotion,  as  the  figns  of  fucli 
qualities,  than  the  qualities  themfelves.  The  Colours,  in 
the  fame  manner,  which  diflinguifh  the  ordinary  drefs  of 
the  common  People,  are  never  confidered  as  Beautiful.  It 
is  the  Colours  only  of  the  Drefs  of  the  Great,  of  the  Opulent, 
or  of  diftinguifhed  profeflions,  which  are  ever  confidered  in 
this  light.  The  Colours  of  common  furniture  in  the  fame 
way,  are  never  beautiful  : it  is  the  Colours  only  of  fafh ion- 
able,  or  coflly,  or  magnificent  Furniture,  which  are  ever 
confidered  as  fuch. 

It  is  obfervable,  farther,  that  even  the  moft  beautiful  Co- 
lours, (or  thofe  which  are  exprefiive  to  us  of  the  moft  plea- 
fing  Aflociations,)  ceafe  to  appear  beautiful  whenever  they 
are  familiar,  or  when  the  obje&s  which  they  diftinguidi 
have  ceafed  to  produce  their  ufual  Emotions.  The  Blufh 
of  the  Rofe,  the  Blue  of  a ferene  Sky,  the  Green  of  the 
Spring,  are  Beautiful  only  when  they  are  new,  or  unfa- 
miliar. In  a fhort  time  we  obferve  them  with  the  fame 
indifference,  that  we  do  the  moft  common  and  unnoticed 
Colours.  That,  in  the  fame  manner,  our  perception  of 
their  Beauty,  depends  on  the  ftate  of  our  own  Minds,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  feafons  of  fenfibility  that  we  are  confcious 
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of  it,  is  a fad  which  every  Man  knows  fo  well  from  his 
own  experience,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  illuftrate  it. 

It  may  be  obferved  alfo,  that  no  new  colour  is  ever 
beautiful,  until  we  have  acquired  fome  pleafmg  aflbcia- 
tion  with  it.  This  is  peculiarly  obfervable  in  the  Article 
of  Drefs;  and  indeed  it  is  the  bell  inltance  of  it,  be- 
caufe  in  fuch  cafes,  no  other  circumllance  intervenes  by 
which  the  experiment  can  be  influenced.  Every  man  mull 
have  obferved,  that  in  the  great  variety  of  new  colours 
which  the  caprice  of  Falhion  is  perpetually  introducing,  no 
new  colour  appears  at  firfl:  as  beautiful.  We  feel,  on  the 
contrary,  a kind  of  difappointment,  when  we  fee  fuch  a co- 
lour in  the  drefs  of  thofe  who  regulate  the  Fafhions,  inllead 
of  that  which  ufed  to  diftinguilh  them;  and  even  although 
the  colour  Ihould  be  fuch,  as  in  other  fubje&s  we  conlider 
as  beautiful,  our  difappointment  Hill  overbalances  the  plea- 
fure  it  might  give.  A few  weeks,  even  a few  days  alter  our 
opinion ; as  foon  as  it  is  generally  adopted  by  thofe  who 
lead  the  public  Tafte,  and  has  become  of  confequence  the 
mark  of  Rank  and  Elegance,  it  immediately  becomes  beau- 
tiful. This,  it  is  obfervable,  is  not  peculiar  to  colours  that 
in  themfelves  may  be  agreeable ; for  it  often  happens,  that 
the  caprice  of  Fafhion  leads  us  to  admire  colours  that  are 
difagreeable,  and  that  not  only  in  themfelves,  but  alfo  from 
the  Aflfociations  with  which  they  are  connected.  A plain 
man  would  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  Colours  of  a glafs 
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Bottle,  of  a dead  Leaf,  of  Clay,  fcfc.  could  ever  be  beauti- 
ful ; yet  within  thefe  few  years,  not  only  thefe,  but  fome 
much  more  unpleafant  colours  that  might  be  mentioned, 
have  been  falhionable  and  admired.  As  foon,  however,  as 
the  Falhion  changes,  as  foon  as  they  whofe  Rank  or  Accom- 
plifhments  give  this  fictitious  value  to  the  Colours  they 
wear  think  proper  to  defert  them,  fo  foon  the  Beauty  of 
the  Colour  is  at  an  end.  A new  Colour  fucceeds;  a new  difi 
appointment  attends  its  firft  appearance;  its  beauty  is  gra- 
dually acknowledged ; and  the  Colour  which  was  formerly 
the  favourite,  finks  into  negleCt  and  contempt.  If  the  fa- 
culty by  which  the  Beauty  of  Colours  is  perceived,  had  any 
analogy  to  a Senfe,  it  is  obvious  that  fuch  variations  in  our 
opinion  of  their  Beauty  could  not  take  place. 

3*  When  the  particular  Afiociations  we  have  with  fuch 
Colours  are  deftroyed,  their  Beauty  is  deftroyed  at  the  fame 
time. 

The  different  machines,  inftruments,  &c.  which  minifter 
to  the  convenience  of  Life,  have  in  general,  from  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  from  the  ufes  to  which 
they  are  applied,  a fixed  and  determinate  Colour.  This 
Colour  becomes  accordingly  in  fome  degree  beautiful,  from 
its  being  the  Sign  of  fiich  qualities ; and  although  this  effedl 
is,  in  a great  meafiire,  loft  from  the  frequency  of  obferva- 
tion,  it  is  ftill  obfervable  upon  many  occafions.  Change  the 
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accuftomed  Colour  of  fuch  obje&s,  and  every  man  feels  a 
kind  of  difappointment.  This  is  fo  ftrong,  that  even  if  a 
Colour  more  generally  beautiful  is  fubflituted,  yet  ftill  our 
diffatisfadlion  is  the  fame,  and  the  new  colour,  inflead  of 
being  beautiful,  becomes  the  reverfe.  Rofe-colour,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  a more  beautiful  Colour  than  that  of  Mahogany ; 
yet  if  any  man  were  to  paint  his  doors  and  windows  with 
Rofe-colour,  he  would  certainly  not  add  to  their  Beauty. 
The  Colour  of  a polifhed  Reel  grajte  is  agreeable,  but  is 
not  in  itfelf  very  beautiful.  Suppofe  it  painted  green,  or 
violet,  or  crimfon,  all  of  them  colours  much  more  beauti- 
ful, and  the  beauty  of  it  is  altogether  deftroyed.  The  Co- 
lours of  Cedar,  of  Mahogany,  of  Sattin-wood,  are  not  near- 
ly fo  beautiful  as  many  other  Colours  that  may  be  mention- 
ed. There  is  no  Colour,  however,  with  which  fuch  woods 
can  be  painted,  that  would  be  fo  beautiful  as  the  Colours  of 
the  woods  themfelves ; becaufe  they  are  very  valuable,  and 
the  Colours  are  in  fome  meafure  fignificant  to  us  of  this  va- 
lue. Inftances  of  this  kind  are  innumerable. 

There  are  different  profefTions  in  every  country,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  different  coloured  dreffes.  Whatever 
may  have  led  to  this  Appropriation,  and  however  fanciful 
and  extravagant  it  may  fometimes  be,  after  it  is  eftablifhed, 
there  is  felt  a kind  of  propriety  in  the  drefsj  and  it  is 
Rrongly  afTociated  in  our  minds  with  the  qualities  which 

fuch  profefTions  feem  to  indicate.  We  are  in  fome  meafure 
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difappointed,  therefore,  when  we  fee  a profeffional  man  not 
in  the  drefs  of  his  profeflion ; and  when  he  is  in  this  drefs, 
we  conceive  that  there  is  a propriety  and  beauty  in  fuch 
a Colour.  Change  the  Colours  of  thefe  feveral  drefles,  and  all 
this  fpecies  of  Beauty  is  deflroyed.  We  fhould  not  only 
laugh  at  the  fuppofkion  of  the  Army  and  Navy  being  dref- 
fed  in  black,  and  the  Church  and  the  Bar  in  fcarlet;  but 
we  ihould  feel;  alfo  a difcontent,  as  if  thefe  Colours  had  in 
themfelves  a feparate  Expredion,  and  were  in  thefe  cafes  mif- 
applied.  Even  in  reverfmg  the  drefs  of  individuals  of  thefe 
different  profe-flions,  the  whole  Beauty  of  their  drefs  is  de- 
ffroyed  j and  we  are  confcious  of  a feeling  of  impropriety, 
as  if  the  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  fuch  profeflions 
were  neceflarily  connected  with  the  drefs  they  wear.  So 
ftrong  is  this  aflociatiOn  even  in  trifles,  and  fo  naturally  do 
Colours  become  expreffive  to  us  of  the  qualities  with  which 
we  have  found  them  generally  conne&ed. 

In  natural  obje&s  the  fame  circumffance  is  tery  apparent. 
There  are  Colours  perhaps  more  generally  beautiful  than 
thofe  which  diflinguifh  Trees,  or  Rocks,  or  Waters,  or  Cot- 
tages, or  Ruins,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  rural 
fcenery ; yet  no  Colours,  but  the  natural,  could  poflibly  be 
beautiful,  in  the  imitation  of  fuch  fcenes ; because  no  other 
Colours  could  fbe  expreffive  to  us  of  thofe  qualities  which 
are  the  fources  of  our  Emotion  from  fuch  obje&s  in  Nature. 
That  all  the  Beauty,  in  the  fame  manner,  of  Plants  or  Ani- 
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mals,  would  be  deftroyed,  if  any  new  Colours,  however  ge- 
nerally beautiful,  were  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  thofe  by 
which  Nature  has  diftinguilhed  their  different  dalles,  and 
which  are  of  confequence  allociated  in  our  minds  with  all 
the  qualities  which  they  polfefs,  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  is  al- 
together unnecelfary  to  attempt  the  illuftration  of  it.  That 
this  principle  applies  alfo  to  the  Colours  of  Drefs,  and  that 
the  fame  Colour  is  beautiful  or  not,  as  the  Exprellion  which 
it  has,  is  liiited  to  the  character  or  lituation  of  the  perfon 
who  wears  it,  every  perfon  may  fatisfy  himfelf  by  a little 
attention.  As  thus  there  is  no  Colour  whatever,  which  in 
all  lituations  is  beautiful,  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  Beau- 
ty of  every  Colour  is  deftroyed,  whenever  the  aflbciations 
we  have  with  it  are  diflblved,  it  feems  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  the  beauty  of  fuch  qualities  arifes  from  their 
Exprellion,  and  not  from  any  original  fitnefs  in  them  to 
produce  this  Emotion. 

4.  If  the  Beauty  of  -Colours  arofe  from  any  original  fit- 
nefs in  them  to  produce  this  Emotion,  it  is  apparent,  that 
they  who  are  incapable  of  fuch  Perceptions,  muft  be  incapable 
of  fuch  Emotion.  That  the  blind,  however,  may  receive 
the  fame  delight,  from  the  ideas  which  they  alfociate  with 
Colours,  that  they  do  who  fee,  is  a fad  which  I think  eve- 
ry one  will  be  convinced  of,  who  reads  the  poems  of  Dr 
Blacklock.  No  man  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  their  ingenious  Author,  could  perceive  that  he  had  the 
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misfortune  to  lofe  his  fight  in  early  infancy.  That  from 
converfation,  and  from  the  perufal  of  books  of  poetry,  it 
was  pofiible  for  him  to  learn  the  diftinguifhing  colours  of 
certain  objects,  and  to  apply  them  with  fufficient  propriety 
in  his  own  verfes,  I do  not  deny ; but  the  circumftance  of 
importance  at  prefent  is  this,  that  his  poetry  is  full  of  the 
fame  fentiments,  and  expreffes  the  fame  admiration  with  re- 
gard to  the  different  vifible  qualities  of  matter,  with  that 
of  Poets  who  have  had  no  fuch  defed ; and  that  the  fame 
power  is  afcribed  to  them  in  producing  the  Emotions  of 
Beauty,  and  with  as  great  accuracy  with  regard  to  particular 
inftances,  as  in  the  compofitions  of  thofe  who  have  had  the 
Senfe  of  Sight  in  its  fulleft  perfedion.  If  our  perception  of 
the  Beauty  of  Colours  arofe  from  fome  original  fitnefs  in 
fuch  qualities  to  produce  this  Emotion,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  blind  muft  be  as  incapable  of  perceiving  this  beauty,  as 
of  perceiving  the  Colours  themfelves ; but  if  the  Beauty  of 
Colours  arifes  from  the  afibciations  we  conned  with  them, 
this  fad,  in  the  cafe  of  Dr  Blacklock,  admits  of  a very  Ample 
folution.  From  reading,  and  from  converfation,  he  has  ac- 
quired the  fame  alfociations  with  the  Words  that  exprefs 
fuch  Colours,  as  we  have  with  the  Colours  themfelves > that 
the  word  White,  for  inftance,  fignifies  a quality  in  objeds 
exprelfive  of  Cheerfulnefs  and  Innocence,— the  word  Purple, 
the  quality  of  Majefty,— the  word  Black,  the  quality  of  Gloom 
and  Melancholy,  fcfc.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  obvious,  that  he 
may  feel  the  fame  Emotions  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  words,  that 
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we  do  from  the  Colours  which  they  exprefs ; and  that  from 
the  permanence  of  thefe  aflociations  in  a great  variety  of 
cafes,  he  may  apply  the  terms  with  fufficient  propriety,  ei- 
ther in  fublime  or  beautiful  defcription.  As  this  is  in  reali- 
ty the  cafe,  it  feems  to  be  a very  flrong  confirmation  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  Beauty  of  fuch  qualities  arifes  from  the 
aflociations  we  conned:  with  them,  and  not  from  any  ori- 
ginal or  independent  Beauty  in  the  Colours  themfelves. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  Forms. 


. / i v . I : i . | . ; 

F all  material  Qualities,  that  which  is  mofl  generally,, 
Arid  molt  liaturally  produdive  of  the  Emotions  of  Su- 
blimity and1  Beauty,  is  Form.  Other  qualities  may  be  fe- 
parated  from  ihofl  objeds,  without  deftroying  their  nature;; 
but  the  Form  of  every  material  objed,  in  a great  meafure, 
cbhftitutes  its  nature  and  effence,  and  cannot  be  deflroyed, 
without  deftroying  the  ' individual  fubjed  tO  which  it  be- 
longs. From  whatever  eaufe,  therefore,  the  Beauty  of any 
material  ohjed  proceeds,  it  * is  natural  to  afcribe  it  to  the 
Form,  or  to  that  quality  which  mod;  intimately  belongs  to. 
thb  !dbjed/- :^nd  conflitutes  its'  effence  to  our  fenfes.  The 
common  opinion,  therefore,  undoubtedly  is,  that  Forms  in 
thdmfe'lVes,  are  beautiful  ; that  there  is  an  original  and  ef 
fbntial  Beauty  in  fome  particular  Forms;  and  that  this  qua- 
lity  is  a$  iinmediately  discernible  in  them,  as  the  Forms 
themfelves. 


Fhilofophers,  however,  have  not  been  fatisded  with  this 
comtnbn  opinion.  The  fuppofition  of  fuch  an  original  and! 
ihddpehdeilt'  i^duty  in  Forms,  has  been  found  inconfiftent 
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with  many  phenomena,  and  fome  more  general  principle 
was  wanted,  under  which  the  different  fads  upon  this  fub- 
ied  might  be  tolerably  arranged.  Many  Theories  accord- 
ingly have  been  formed  to  account  for  this  fpecies  of  Beau- 
ty. Some  have  refolved  it  into  a fenfe  of  Proportion,  and 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  by  analogy  from  our  other  fenfes, 
certain  proportions  which  are  immediately  and  permanently 
beautiful.  Others  have  accounted  for  this  Beauty  from  the 
union  of  Uniformity  and  Variety.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  tp 
arife  from  the  conlideration  of  Utility.  Others  have  affert- 
ed,  that  the  Beauty  of  Forms  arifes  from  their  Commonnefs, 
and  that  the  beautiful  Form  is  that  which  is  moft  generally 
met  with  in  objeds  of  the  fame  kind.  Mr  Hogarth,  in 
oppofition  to  all,  confiders  the  beautiful  Form,  as  being  de- 
fcribed  by  lines  of  a particular  kind,  and  has  produced  a 
great  variety  of  inftances  in  fupport  of  his  opinion. 

It  is  not  my  defign  at  prefent,  to  enter  into  any  examina- 
tion of  thefe  feveral  opinions.  In  all  of  them,  I believe,  there 
is  fomething  true  to  a certain  extent,  though  I believe  alfo, 
that  they  have  arifen  from  a partial  view  of  the  fubjed,  and 
are  inadequate  to  account  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
phenomena. 

I may  be  allowed,  however,  to  obferve,  that  of  the  two, 
the  common  opinion  is  by  much  the  moft  defenfible.  To  re- 
duce the  great  variety  of  inftances  of  Beauty  in  Forms  to  any 
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fingle  principle,  Teems  at  firft,  fight  altogether  impofiible; 
not  only  from  this  variety,  but  alfo,  in  innumerable  cafes, 
from  the  contrary  nature  of  the  Forms,  which,  in  fad,  are 
Beautiful.  As  no  Theory  befides,  can  pofiibly  be  maintain- 
ed without  fome  foundation  in  Nature,  the  number  of  Theo- 
ries which  have  been  produced  upon  this  fubjed,  are,  in 
themfelves  an  evidence,  that  this  Beauty  arifes  from  more 
caufes  than  any  one  of  thefe  Theories  comprehends. 

The'  principle  tvhich  I have  endeavoured  to  illuftrate, 
with  regard  to  the  Beauty*  and  Sublimity  of  Sounds  and  Co- 
lours, will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
Beauty  or  Sublimity  of  Forms  : and  as  far  as  I can  judge,  is 
free  from  the  objedibrts  which  may  be  flated  both  to  the 
common  anid  the  philofophical  opinions.  In  the  obfervations 
wtiibh  follow,  I ihall'  therefore  endeavour  to  fliew,  That  the 
Sublimity  or1  Beauty  of  Forms  arifes  altogether  from  the 
Aflbciations  we  conned  with  them,  or  the  Qualities  of  which 
they  are  expreflive  to  us  y and  I fhall  endeavour  to  explain, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  I am  able,  the  different  Exprefi 
fions*  of  which  Forms  are  fufceptible,  and  which  are  the 
Foundation  of  that  Sublimity  and  Beauty  which  we  afcribe 
to  them.  The  importance  of  the  fubjed,  will,  I hope,  be 
my  excufe  for  the  length,  and  perhaps  for  the  tedioufnefs  of 
fome  of  thefe  illufirations. 


Forms 
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Forms  are  naturally  divifible  into  two  kinds,  into  anima- 
ted and  inanimate  Forms.  It  is  die  latter  of  thefe  only 
which  I propofe  at  prefent  to  conlider  ; as  it  is  /obvioully  ne- 
ceffary  firft  to  conlider  the  fource  of  the  Beauty  of  which 
Form  itfelf  is  capable,  before  we  can  properly  afcertain  that 
fuperior  Beauty  which  arifes  from  Animation.  ; 

With  regard  to  inanimate  Forms,  the  principal  expref- 
lions  which  they  have  to  us,  feem  to  me  to  be,  \ft?  The 
exprelfions  of  fuch  qualities  as  arife  from  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  diltinguilhed  by  fuch  Forms  ; and,  2dly9  The  expr^f* 
lions  of  fuch  qualities  as  arife  from  their  being  the  fubjeCjt 
or  production  of  Art.  The  lirlt  of  thefe  conllitutes  what 
may  be  called  their  Natural  Beauty;  the  fecond,  what  may 
be  called  their  Relative  Beauty.  There  is  alfo  another 
fource  of  expreflion  in  fuch  qualities  from  accidental  Afib- 
ciation,  and  which  perhaps  may  be  termed  their  Acciden- 
tal Beauty.  . 

Upon  each  of  thefe  fources  of  the  Beauty  of  Forms,  i 
ihall  offer  fome  obfervations. 
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SECTION  I. 


Of  the  Natural  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  Forms. 


PART  I. 


Of  the  Sublimity  of  Forms. 

HE  Sublimity  of  inanimate  Forms  feems  to  arife  chief- 


ly from  two  fources > iji,  From  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects diftinguifhed  by  that  Form ; and,  2 dly,  From  the  quan- 
tity or  magnitude  of  the  Form  itfelf.  There  are  other  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  nature  of  Forms,  which  may  extend  or 
increafe  this  character;  but  I apprehend,  that  the  two  now 
mentioned,  are  the  only  ones  which  of  themfelves  conflitute 
Sublimity.  Both  of  them,  I believe,  are  productive  of  this 
effect,  by  being  expreffive  to  us  of  qualities  capable  of  ex- 
citing very  ftrong  Emotions. 
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I. 

1.  The  Forms  which  diftinguilh  bodies  that  are  connect- 
ed in  our  minds  with  ideas  of  Danger  or  Power,  are  in  ge- 
neral Sublime.  There  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  inanimate 
Nature  more  remarkably  fo,  than  all  thofe  Forms  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  inftruments  of  War.  The  Forms  of 
Cannon,  Mortars,  fcfc.  have  all  a character  of  this  kind. 
Military  Enfigns,  although  approaching  to  very  common 
and  negleCted  Forms,  partake  of  the  fame  character  : there 
are  few  things  more  Sublime  than  the  Forms  of  Armour, 
particularly  the  fteel  Armour  which  was  in  ufe  in  the 
middle  ages.  Even  the  familiarity  of  common  ufe  does 
not  altogether  deftroy  this  effeCt : the  Sword,  the  Spear,  the 
Javelin,  the  Dagger,  are  ftill  fublime  Forms,  and  enter  with 
propriety  into  the  fublimeft  defcriptions  either  of  P oetry  or 
Painting. 

2.  The  Forms  that  in  general  diftinguilh  bodies  of  great 
duration,  and  which  of  confequence  exprefs  to  us  great 
Power  or  Strength,  are  in  moll  cafes  Sublime.  In  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  the  Forms  of  Trees  are  Sublime,  principally 
in  proportion  to  their  expreilion  of  this  quality.  Nothing 
is  more  Sublime  than  the  Form  of  Rocks,  which  feem  to 
be  coeval  with  Creation,  and  which  all  the  convulfions  of 
Nature  have  not  been  able  to  deftroy.  The  Sublimed;  of 

all 
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all  the  Mechanical  Arts  is  Architedure,  principally  from 
the  durablenefs  of  its  produdions  > and  thefe  produdions 
are  in  themfelves  Sublime,  in  proportion  to  their  Antiquity, 
or  the  extent  of  their  Duration.  The  Gothic  Caftle  is  {till 
more  lublime  than  all,  becaufe,  belides  the  defolation  of 
Time,  it  feeois  alfo  to  have  withftood  the  afiaults  of  War. 

3.  The  Forms  which  diftinguifh  bodies  that  are  conned- 
ed  in  our  Minds  with  ideas  of  Splendor  or  Magnificence, 
are  in  general  fublime.  The  Forms  of  the  Throne,  the 
Sceptre,  and  the  Diadem,  approach,  in  fad,  to  very  com- 
mon and  very  negleded  Forms,  yet  they  are  all  fublime, 
from  being  the  figns  of  the  Splendor  and  Magnificence  of 
Royalty.  The  triumphal  Car,  and  the  triumphal  Arch,  are 
fublime  Forms  from  fimilar  Afiociations. 

4.  The  Forms,  in  the  fame  manner,  which  diftinguifh  bo- 
dies conneded  in  our  Minds  with  ideas  of  Awe  or  Solemni- 
ty, are  in  general  fublime.  The  Forms  of  Temples,  al- 
though very  different  as  Forms,  have  in  all  ages  been  ac- 
counted as  fublime.  Even  the  moft  common  Forms  em- 
ployed in  religious  fervice,  derive  a charader  of  this  kind 
from  the  qualities  with  which  they  are  conneded.  The 
Thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  the  Trident  of  Neptune,  fcfc.  feem 
to  have  been  confidered  by  the  Ancients  as  fublime  Forms, 
although  in  themfelves  they  are  infignificant.  The  Forms 
of  all  thofe  things,  in  the  fame  manner,  which  are  employ- 
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ed  in  the  burial  of  the  Dead,  are  drikingly  fublime.  The 
Pall,  the  Hearfe,  the  Robes  of  Mourners,  &c.  even  the 
Plumes,  which  in  general  are  fo  beautiful,  and  the  Colour 
of  which  is  in  mod  cafes  fo  cheerful,  are,  in  this  htuation, 
above  all  other  things,  powerfully  Sublime. 

That  thefe,  and  probably  other  AlTociations  of  a fimilar 
kind,  have  an  effed  in  bellowing  Sublimity  upon  the  Forms 
which  generally  didinguifh  fuch  bodies,  every  perfon,  I 
think,  will  be  fatisfied,  both  from  his  own  experience,  and 
from  converfation.  That  the  Sublimity  of  fuch  Forms 
arifes  from  the  qualities  which  they  exprefs,  and  not 
from  an  original  fitnefs  in  any  peculiar  Forms  to  pro- 
duce this  Emotion,  is  fo  apparent  from  the  fingle  conlidera- 
tion  of  the  great  variety  of  Forms  that  are  fublime,  that 
I will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by  any  farther  illuftration  of 
it. 


II. 

The  Sublimity  of  Forms,  in  many  cafes  allb,  arifes  from 
their  Magnitude ; and  this  Quality  alone  is  often  fufficient 
to  bellow  Sublimity.  With  Magnitude  accordingly,  we 
have  many  diliind  and  powerful  Aifociations. 

In 
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In  animal  Forms,  Magnitude  is  ftrongly  alfociated  in  our 
Minds  with  the  idea  of  proportionable  Power  or  Strength, 
and  is  chiefly  fublime  from  its  expreilion  of  this  Quality. 
Animals  of  great  fize,  but  feeble  or  harmlefs,  are  fo  far 
from  being  fublime,  that  they  are  in  general  contemptible  > 
a fad;  which  may  eafily  be  obferved  even  in  the  opinions  of 
Children. 

In  inanimate  Forms,  Magnitude  feems  to  have  different 
exprefllons  to  us,  according  to  its  different  appearance  or 
defcription. 

Magnitude  in  Height,  is  expreflive  to  us  of  Elevation, 
and  Magnanimity.  The  fource  of  this  Aifociation  is  fo  ob- 
vious, and  the  Aifociation  itfelf  fo  natural,  that  fuch  quali- 
ties of  Mind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  exprelfed  by  thefe  Images, 
and  fuch  Magnitudes  defcribed  by  terms  drawn,  from  thefe 
qualities  of  Mind. 

Magnitude  in  Depth,  is  expreflive  to  us  of  Danger  or  Ter- 
ror, and  from  our  conftant  experience,  of  images  of  Horror. 
In  all  countries,  the  popular  Hell  is  conlidered  as  an  unfa- 
thomable abyls,  into  which  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  are 
plunged. 

Magnitude  in  Length,  is  expreflive  to  us  of  Vallnefs,  and 
when  apparently  unbounded,  of  Infinity  ; that  being  natu- 
rally 
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rally  imagined  to  be  without  end,  to  which  we  can  difcern 
none.  It  is  impoflible  to  fee  a vaft  plain,  and  above  all, 
the  ocean,  without  this  impreflion.  In  {pite  of  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  immenfe  {pace  between  us  and  the 
fixed  ftars,  and  of  the  comparatively  trifling  difiance  be- 
tween any  two  points  in  this  globe,  yet  the  former  is  not 
nearly  fo  fublime  as  the  view  of  the  ocean  without  fliore, 
or  even  of  a great  plain  without  bounds. 

Magnitude  in  Breadth,  is  expreflive  to  us  of  Stability,  of 
Duration,  of  Superiority  to  Deftru&ion.  Towers,  Forts, 
Cafiles,  Esfc.  are  fublime  in  confequerfce  of  this  aflociation, 
though  very  often  they  have  no  other  confiderable  magni- 
tude. The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  ftrikingly  fublime  in 
point  of  form,  from  this  Expreflion,  as  well  as  from  the 
real  knowledge  we  have  of  their  duration.  We  are  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  to  judge  of  the  {lability  of  every  thing  by  the  pro- 
portion of  its  bafe,  that  terms  borrowed  from  this  material 
quality,  are  in  every  language  appropriated  to  the  exprefi- 
fion  of  fome  of  the  fublimeft  conceptions  we  can  form ; to 
the  liability  of  Nations,  of  Empires,  of  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
of  the  future  hopes  of  good  men. 

For  the  reality  of  thefe  Afiociations,  I might  appeal  to 
every  man’s  own  experience,  as  well  as  to  the  common  lan- 
guage of  mankind.  That  it  is  from  fuch  Expreflions,  or 
from  being  the  fign  of  fuch  qualities  that  Magnitude  is  fu- 
blime, 
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blime,  and  not  from  any  original  fitnefs  in  the  quality  itfelf 
to  produce  this  Emotion,  feems  to  be  obvious  from' the  fol- 
lowing considerations  *.  i/i,  That  there  is  no  determinate 
Magnitude,  which  is  folely  or  peculiarly  fublime,  as  would 
neceffarily  be  the  cafe,  were  Magnitude  itfelf  the  caufe  of 
this  Emotion.  2 dly,  That  the  fame  vifible  Magnitude  which 
is  fublime  in  one  fubjed,  is  often  very  far  from  being  fu- 
blime in  another,  and  vice  verfaj  and,  3^^  That  Magni- 
tude, according  to  its  different  appearances,  has  different 
charaders  of  Sublimity  correfponding  to  the  different  Ex- 
preflions  which  fuch  appearances  have j whereas  if  it  were 
in  itfelf  fublime,  independently  of  all  Expreflion,  it  would 
in  all  cafes  have  the  fame  degree,  and  the  fame  charader  of 
Sublimity. 


PART 
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PART  II. 


Of  the  Natural  Beauty  of  Forms. 

The  moil  obvious  definition  of  Form,  is  that  of  Matter, 
bounded  or  circumfcribed  by  Lines.  As  no  ftraight  line, 
however,  can  include  Matter,  it  follows,  that  the  only  Lines 
which  can  conftitute  Form,  mull  be  either,  i/t,  Angular 
Lines,  or,  idly,  Curved  or  winding  Lines.  Every  Form  what- 
ever muft  be  compofed  either  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  Lines, 
or  by  the  Union  of  them. 

When  Forms  are  compofed  by  one  of  thefe  lines  folely, 
they  may  be  termed  Simple  Forms.  When  they  are  com- 
pofed by  the  Union  of  them,  they  may  be  termed  Complex 
Forms. 

For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  I {hall  firfi:  confider  what  it  is 
that  confiitutes  the  Beauty  of  Simple  Forms,  and  then,  what 
conftitutes  the  Beauty  of  Complex  Forms. 

Simple  Forms  then  may  be  confidered  as  defcribed  either 
by  angular,  or  by  winding  Lines.  Thefe  different  Forms 
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feem  to  me  to  be  connected  in  our  minds  with  very  diffe- 
rent Affociations,  or  to  be  expreflive  to  us  of  very  different 
Qualities.  I fhall  beg  leave  to  mention  fome  of  thefe,  with- 
out pretending  to  a complete  enumeration. 

1.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  bodies  in  Nature,  which  pof- 
fefs  Hardnefs,  Strength,  or  Durability,  are  diflinguifhed  by 
angular  Forms.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  bodies,  on  the 
contrary,  which  poffefs  Weaknefs,  Fragility  or  Delicacy,  are 
diflinguifhed  by  winding  or  curvilinear  Forms.  In  the  Mi- 
neral Kingdom,  all  Rocks,  Stones,  and  Metals,  the  hardefl 
and  mofl  durable  bodies  we  know,  affume  univerfally  an- 
gular Forms.  In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  all  flrong  and 
durable  Plants,  are  in  general  diflinguifhed  by  fimilar  Forms. 
The  feebler  and  more  delicate  race  of  Vegetables,  on  the 
contrary,  are  moflly  diflinguifhed  by  winding  Forms.  In 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  in  the  fame  manner,  flrong  and 
powerful  Animals,  are  generally  charaderifed  by  Angular 
Forms : feeble  and  delicate  Animals  by  Forms  of  the  con- 
trary kind.  In  confequence  of  this  very  general  connec- 
tion in  Nature,  thefe  different  Forms  become  expreflive  to 
us  of  the  different  qualities  of  Strength  and  Delicacy. 

2.  In  all  thofe  bodies  which  have  a progrefs,  or  which 
grow  and  decay  within  our  own  obfervation,  the  lame  cha- 

^rader  of  Form  is  obfervable.  In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
the  infancy  or  youth  of  plants  is,  in  general,  diflinguifhed 
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by  winding  Forms.  The  infancy  and  youth  of  animals  is?r 
in  the  fame  manner,  d i ft ingu idled  by  winding  or  ferpentine 
Forms.  Their  mature  and  perfed  age,  by  Forms  more  di- 
red  and  angular.  In  confequence  of  this  connedion,  Forms 
of  the  firft  kind  become  in  fuch  cafes  expreflive  to  us  of  In- 
fancy, and  Tendernefs,  and  Delicacy,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond 
kind  of  Maturity,  and  Strength  and  Vigour. 

3-  Be  fide  thefe  very  obvious  Afiociations,  it  is  alfo  to  be 
obferved,  that  from  the  Senfe  of  Touch,  angular  Forms  are 
expreflive  to  us  of  Roughnefs,  Sharpnefs,  Harfhnefs ; wind- 
ing Forms,  on  the  contrary,  of  Softnefs,  Smoothnefs,  Deli- 
cacy, and  Finenefs,  and  this  connedion  is  fo  permanent, 
that  we  immediately  infer  the  exiftence  of  thefe  qualities, 
when,  the  bodies  are  only  perceived  by  the  Eye.  There  is  a 
very  ftrong  analogy  between  fuch  qualities  as  perceived  by  the 
Senfe  of  Touch,  and  certain  qualities  of  mind;  as  in  all  lan- 
guages fuch  qualities  are  exprefied  by  terms  drawn  from 
the  perceptions  of  the  external  fenfe.  Such  Forms,  therefore, 
when  prefented  to  the  Eye,  not  only  lead  us  to  infer  thofe 
material  qualities  whigh  are  perceived  by  the  Senfe  of 
Touch,,  but  along  with  thefe,  to  infer  alfo  thofe  qualities  of 
mind,  which  from  analogy  are  fignified  by  fuch  qualities  of 
matter,  and  to  feel  from  them  fome  degree  of  that  Emotion 
which  thefe  difpofitions  of  mind  themfelves  are  fitted  to 
produce.  The  epithets  Bold,  Harfh,  Gentle,  Delicate,  are 
univer Tally  applied  to  Forms.  In  all  languages  figurative 
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txpreffions  of  a fimilar  kind  will  be  found ; and  whoever  at- 
tends either  to  his  own  feelings,  or  to  the  meaning  which 
men  in  general  annex  to  fuch  words  in  applying  them  to 
Forms,  will,  I believe,  be  convinced,  that  the  Emotion  which 
they  fignify,  and  are  intended  to  fignify,  is  founded  upon 
the  affociated  qualities,  and  very  different  from  the  mere  a~ 
greeable  or  difagreeable  fenfation  which  the  material  qua- 
lities alone  convey. 

4.  The  obfervations  which  I have  now  made,  relate  prin- 
cipally to  fimple  curves,  or  to  Forms  in  which  a fingle  cur- 
vature takes  place;  as  the  curve  of  the  Weeping  Willow,  of 
the  young  (hoots  of  Trees,  of  the  Item  of  the  Tulip,  and 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  Form, 
commonly  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  winding  or  fer- 
pentine  Form,  in  which  different  Curves  take  place,  or  in 
which  a continued  Line  winds  into  feveral  Curvatures. 
With  this  Form,  I apprehend  we  have  another,  and  a very 
important  Affociation,  I mean  that  of  Eafe.  From  what 
caufe  this  Affociation  arifes,  I will  not  now  flop  to  enquire  ; 
but  I conceive  every  one  mufl  haVfe  obferved,  that  where- 
ver we  find  Vegetables,  or  any  other  delicate  or  attenuated 
body  aflume  fuch  Forms,  we  are  impreffed  with  the  convic- 
tion of  its  being  eafy,  agreeable  to  their  nature,  and  free 
from  force  or  conflraint.  On  the  contrary,  when  fuch  bo- 
dies, in  the  line  of  their  progrefs,  aflume  angular  Forms, 
we  have  a ftrong  impreflion  of  the  operation  of  force,  of 
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fomething  that  either  prevents  them  from  their  natural  di- 
redion,  or  that  conftrains  them  to  aflume  an  unnatural  one. 
That  winding  Forms  are  thus  expreflive  to  us  of  Volition 
and  Eafe,  and  angular  Forms  of  the  operation  of  Force  or 
Conftraint,  appears  from  a fmgular  circumftance  in  Lan- 
guage, viz.  That,  in  general,  all  the  former  diredions  are  ex- 
prefied  by  verbs  in  the  adive  voice;  a River  winds,  a Vine 
wreathes  itfelf  about  the  Elm,  a Flower  bends,  Idc.  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  diredions  of  the  latter  kind  are  ex- 
prefled  in  general  by  the  paflive  voice  of  verbs.  I believe 
alfo,  I may  appeal  to  the  obfervation  of  the  reader,  whether 
from  the  winding  of  a River,  of  the  Ivy,,  or  of  the  tendrils 
of  the  Vine,  he  has  not  an  imprellion  of  Eafe,  of  Freedom, 
of  fomething  agreeable  to  the  objed  : and  whether,  in  the 
contrary  Forms  in  fuch  cafes,  he  has  not  an  impreflion  of 
uneaflnefs,  from  the  convidion  of  Force  having  been  ap- 
plied, or  fome  obftacle  having  occurred,  to  conftrain  them 
to  aiTume  a diredion  unnatural  to  them.  In  general,  there- 
fore, I apprehend,  that  winding  or  ferpentine  Forms  are  ex- 
preflive to  us  of  Eafe,  and  angular  Forms  of  Force  or  Con- 
ftraint. Such  feem  to  me  the  principal  Aflociations  we 
have  with  the  great  divifion  of  Simple  Forms.  Winding 
Forms  being  expreflive  to  us  of  Finenefs,  Delicacy,  Eafe ; 
and  angular  Forms  of  Strength,  Roughnefs,.  and  in  fome 
cafes  of  the  operation  of  Force  or  Conftraint. 
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All  Forms  as  perceived  by  the  Eye,  are  conftituted  by 
Lines and  their  Beauty  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
thefe  conftituent  parts.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  enquire, 
whether  from  fueh  Affociations,  any  general  principles  can 
be  formed,  which  may  direbt  the  Artift  in  the  invention  of 
beautiful  Forms,  by  determining  the  character  and  expref- 
fion  of  Lines. 

Lines  differ  either  in  regard  to  their  Nature,  or  their 
Dire&ion. 

1.  Lines  differ  in  regard  to  their  nature  according  to  the 
different  degrees5  of  their  Confidence  or  Strength.  Strong 
and  vigorous  lines  are  expreflive  to  us  of  Strength  and  Sta- 
bility when  perpendicular ; and  of  fome  degree  of  harfhnefs 

, or  roughnefs  when  horizontal,  or  in  an  oblique  direction. 
Fine  and  faint  Lines  are  expreflive  to  us  of  Smoothnefs, 
Finenefs,  Delicacy.  In  any  given  number  of  ftraight  Lines, 
that  is  always  moft  beautiful  which  is  flneft,  or  which  while 
it  preferves  its  continuity,  has  the  appearance  of  the  final- 
left  quantity  of  matter  employed  in  the  formation  of  it. 
Hence,  in  every  fubjecft  either  of  Art  or  Nature,  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  Beauty  of  delicate  outline. 

2.  Lines  differ  in  their  direction  in  two  ways.  They  are 
either  Even  or  Uneven,  that  is,  Straight  or  Irregular.  Irre- 
gular 
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gular  Lines  differ  again,  they  are  either  in  Angles  or 
Curves. 

1.  Even  Lines  are  expreflive  to  us  of  Softnefs  and  Smooth- 
nefs. 

2.  Uneven  Lines  are  either  Angular  or  Winding. 

Angular  Lines  are  expreflive  of  Harfhnefs,  Roughnefs,  fyc. 

Winding  Lines  of  Pliancy,  Delicacy,  Eafe,  &c. 

The  real  and  actual  Beauty  of  Lines  will  be  found  to  cor- 
refpond  to  thefe  Aflbciations } and  thefe  are  in  fad  the  mod 
beautiful  which  have  the  mod  pleafing  or  affeding  Expref- 
fion. 

1.  Strong  and  Even  Lines  exprefs  Strength  and  Smooth- 
nefs.  They  have  therefore  a degree  of  Beauty.  Fine  and 
Even  Lines  exprefs  Delicacy  and  Smoothnefs.  They  are 
accordingly  more  beautiful  than  the  former. 

2.  Strong  and  Angular  Lines  exprefs  Strength  and  Harlh- 
nefs.  They  are  therefore  very  feldom  beautiful.  Fine  and 
Angular  Lines  exprefs  Delicacy  together  with  Roughnefs. 
They  are  beautiful  therefore  only,  when  the  expredion  of 
Delicacy  prevails  over  the  other. 
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3.  Strong  and  Winding  Lines  exprefs  Strength  and  Gen- 
tlenefs  or  Delicacy.  Their  effed  is  mutually  deftroyed,. 
and  they  are  accordingly  indifferent,  if  not  unpleafing. 
Fine  and  Winding  Lines  exprefs  Delicacy  and  Eafe.  They 
are  accordingly  peculiarly  beautiful. 

4.  The  lead  beautiful  Lines  are  Strong  and  Angular  Lines.- 
The  mod  Beautiful,  Fine  and  Winding  Lines. 

Confidering  therefore  Lines  in  this  abdraded  view,  and 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  bodies  which  they  didin- 
guifti,  it  feems  very  natural  to  conclude,  That  thefe  Forms 
will  be  the  mod  beautiful  which  are  defcribed  by  the  mod 
beautiful  Lines,  and  that  of  eonfequence,  the  Serpentine  or 
winding  Form  mud  neceflarily  be  the  mod  beautiful.  It 
was.  this:  view  of  the  fubjed  which  feems  to  have  influenced 
Mr  Hogarth,  in  the  opinions  which  he  publiflved  in  his 
An  alysis  of  Beauty.  He  faw  clearly,  and  his  art  afford- 
ed him  continual  proofs  of  it,  that  the  Winding  Line  was 
of  all  others  the  mod  beautiful.  He  conceived  therefore, 
that  all  Forms  mud  be  beautiful  im  proportion  to  the  predo- 
minance of  this  Line  in  their  Compofition ; and  his  opinion 
falls  in  fo  much  with  the  general  obfervation  of  Mankind,, 
that  it  has  been  very  univerfally  adopted. 

If,  however,  the  obfervations  which  I have  made  upon  the 
different  expreilions  of  Forms  are  judj  if  the  Winding  or 
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Serpentine  Form  is  beautiful,  not  of  itfelf,  and  originally, 
but  in  confequence  of  the  AfTociations  we  conned  with  it, 
it  ought  to  follow,  that  whenever  this  AfTociation  is  deftroy- 
ed,  the  Form  fhould  be  no  longer  beautiful,  and  that  where- 
ever  the  fame  AfTociations  are  conneded  with  the  contrary 
Form,  that  Form  fhould  then  be  felt  as  Beautiful. 

That  this  is  adually  the  cafe,  I fhall  now  endeavour  to 
fhew  from  feveral  very  familiar  Illuflrations. 

i.  If  fuch  Forms  were  in  themfelves  Beautiful,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  think  that  this  fhould  be  exprefled  in  Language, 
and  that  the  circumflance  of  the  Form  fhould  be  afligned  as 
the  caufe  of  our  Emotion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  Forms 
are  beautiful  from  their  being  expreffive  of  particular  Qua-^ 
lities,  it  is  equally  reafonable  to  think,  that,  in  common 
language,  this  expreflion  fhould  be  afligned  as  the  caufe  of 
the  Emotion.  That  the  latter  is  the  cafe,  cannot,  I think, 
well  be  difputed.  No  Man,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  the 
Beauty  of  any  Form,  unlefs  he  has  fome  Theory  in  his 
Mind,  thinks  of  afcribing  it  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Form,  or  of  defcribing  its  Beauty  to  other  People,  as  con- 
fining in  this  Form.  The  terms,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  generally  ufed  upon  thefe  occafions,  are  fuch  as  fignify 
fome  quality  of  which  the  Form  is  expreflive ; and  the  epi- 
thets by  which  the  Beauty  of  the  Form  is  marked,  are  fuch 
as  are  fignificant  of  thefe  Qualities.  Among  thefe  Quali- 
ties, 
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ties,  thole  of  Gentlenefs,  Finenefs  or  Delicacy,  as  far  as  I can 
judge,  are  the  moft  remarkable,  and  the  mod  generally  ex- 
prefled  in  common  Language.  In  defcribing  the  beautiful 
Forms  of  Ground,  we  fpeak  of  gentle  Declivities,  and  gentle 
Swells.  In  defcribing  the  beautiful  Forms  of  Water,  we 
fpeak  of  a mild  Current,  gentle  Falls,  foft  Windings,  a tran- 
quil Stream.  In  defcribing  the  beautiful  Forms  of  the  Ve- 
getable Kingdom,  we  ufe  a limilar  Language.  The  de- 
licacy of  Flowers,  of  Foliage,  of  the  young  Shoots  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  are  expreflions  every  where  to  be  heard,  and 
which  every  where  convey  the  belief  of  Beauty  in  thefe 
Forms.  In  the  fame  manner,  in  thofe  ornamental  Forms, 
which  are  the  produ&ion  of  Art,  we  employ  the  fame  Lan- 
guage to  exprefs  our  opinion  of  their  Beauty.  The  delicacy 
of  a Wreath,  of  a Feftoon,  of  Drapery,  of  a Column,  or 
of  a Vafe,  are  terms  univerfally  employed,  and  employed  to 
fignify  the  reafon  of  our  admiration  of  their  Forms* 

It  may  be  obferved  alfo,  that  in  comparing  limilar  Forms, 
and  determining  with  regard  to  their  Beauty,  we  employ  the 
fame  language ; and  that  the  reafon  we  aflign  for  our  prefe- 
rence of  one  Form  to  another,  is,  in  general,  from  its  fuperior 
expreflion  of  Finenefs  or  Delicacy.  In  comparing  two  Vales, 
or  two  Wreaths,  or  two  Feftoons,  or  any  other  ornamental 
Forms,  a Perfon  unacquainted  with  the  Theories  of  Philofo- 
phers,  when  he  is  alked  the  reafon  of  his  preference,  very 
readily  anfwers,  becaufe  it  is  more  delicate  5 but  never  thinks 
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of  aligning  any  circurnftance  of  the  Form  itfelf,  as  the 
foundation  of  his  admiration.  The  leaf!  attention  to  the 
common  language  of  Mankind  on  fuch  fubje&s,  will  fufli- 
ciently  fhew  how  much  the  expreffion  of  delicacy  deter- 
mines the  Beauty  of  all  ornamental  Forms.  In  defcribing 
any  beautiful  Form,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  other  people, 
we  ufually  employ  the  fame  language,  and  this  language  is 
not  only  perfe&ly  underftood,  but  immediately  alfo  conveys 
to  others  the  conception  of  the  Beauty  of  this  Form.  If  we 
were  to  defcribe  the  moft  beautiful  Vafe  in  technical  terms, 
and  according  to  the  diftinguifhing  chara&eriftics  of  its 
Form,  no  one  but  an  Artift  would  have  any  tolerable  con- 
ception of  its  Beauty ; but  if  we  were  limply  to  defcribe  it, 
as  peculiarly  delicate  in  all  its  parts,  I believe  it  would 
leave  with  every  one  the  imprellion  of  the  Beauty  of  its 
Form.  If  however,  there  were  any  original  and  indepeo- 
dent  Beauty  in  particular  Forms,  the  defcription  of  this 
Form  would  be  alone  fufficient  to  convey  the  jidea  of  its, 
Beauty,  and  the  circumftanee  of  its  Delicacy  or  Finenefs 
would  be  as  little  able  to  convey  this  idea,  as  that  of  its 
Colour. 

I lhall  only  farther  obferve  upon  this  fubjed:,  that  the 
language  and  opinions  of  Children,  and  of  common  People, 
are  inconliftent  with  the  notion  of  any  original  or  abfolute 
Beauty  in  any  particular  Forms.  Every  Form  is  beautiful 
to  Children  that  diftinguifhes  objects,  which  they  love  or 
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take  pleafure  in ; and  fo  far  are  they,  or  the  common  People 
from  having  any  conception  of  the  abftracl  Beauty  of  an y 
peculiar  Forms,  that  it  is  very  feldom  they  diftinguilh 
between  the  Form  and  the  fubjed  formed,  or  feel  any 
other  Emotion  from  it,  than  as  it  is  expreffive  to  them 
of  the  qualities  of  the  objed  diftinguiihed  by  that  Form. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  any  original  and  inde- 
pendent Beauty  in  any  peculiar  Form,  the  preference  of 
this  Form  would  be  early  and  decidedly  maiked  both  in 
the  language  of  Children,  and  in  the  opinions  of  Man- 
kind. 

As  there  appears  therefore,  to  be  no  Form  which  is  pe- 
culiarly or  folely  beautiful,  and  as  in  winding  or  curvili- 
near Forms,  the  general  nature  of  Language  feems  to  a- 
fcribe  this  Beauty  to  their  expreflion  of  Delicacy,  and  not 
to  the  mere  circumftance  of  Form  itfelf,  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  Beauty  of  fuch  Forms  arifes  from  this  expreflion, 
and  not  from  any  original  fitnefs  in  fuch  Forms  to  excite 
this  Emotion. 

2.  When  this  Aflociation  is  deftroyed,  or  when  winding 
or  curvilinear  Forms  ceafe  to  be  expreflive  of  Tendernefs  or 
Delicacy,  I believe  it  will  be  found,  that  they  ceafe  alfo  to 
be  felt  as  beautiful.  The  origin  of  our  Aflociation  of  De- 
licacy with  fuch  Forms,  arifes,  as  I have  before  obferved, 
from  our  general  experience  that  bodies  of  fuch  a kind  are 
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diftinguifhed  by  fuch  Forms.  This  Aflociation  therefore 
will  be  deftroyed,  when  fuch  Forms  are  given  to,  or  affum- 
ed  by  bodies  of  a contrary  kind. 

The  greater  part  of  beautiful  Forms  in  Nature,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  in  the  Forms  of  Flowers, 
of  Foliage,  of  Shrubs,  and  in  thofe  aflumed  by  the  young 
Shoots  of  Trees.  It  is  from  them  accordingly,  that  al- 
moft  all  thofe  Forms  have  been  imitated,  which  have  been 
employed  by  Artifts  for  the  purpofes  of  Ornament  and  Ele- 
gance : and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reviewing  thefe 
different  ornamental  Forms,  will  find  that  they  are  almoft 
invariably  the  Forms  of  fuch  Vegetables,  or  of  fuch  parts  of 
Vegetables,  as  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  Delicacy  and  Ten- 
dernefs  of  their  Texture. 

There  are  many  parts  however,  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom, which  are  not  diftinguiflied  by  this  character  of  De- 
licacy. The  Item  of  fome  fpecies  of  Flowers,  and  of  almoft 
all  Shrubs,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  Trees,  are  diftin- 
guilhed  by  oppofite  chara&ers,  and  would  indeed  be  un- 
fit for  the  purpofes  of  Vegetation  if  they  Were  not.  In 
thefe  fubjedts  accordingly,  the  winding  or  ferpentine  Form 
is  very  far  from  being  beautiful,  as  it  has  no  longer  its  ufual 
expreiliou  of  Finenefs  or  Delicacy. 
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In  the  fmaller  and  feebler  tribe  of  flowers,  for  inftance, 
as  in  the  Violet,  the  Daify,  or  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the 
bending  of  the  item  conftitutes  a very  beautiful  Form,  be- 
caufe  we  immediately  perceive  that  it  is  the  confequence  of 
the  weaknefs  and  delicacy  of  the  flower.  In  the  Rofe,  on 
the  contrary,  and  the  white  Lily,  and  in  the  tribe  of  flower- 
ing fhrubs,  a clafs  of  vegetables  of  greater  firength,  the  fame 
Form  afiumed  by  the  Item  is  felt  as  a defed,  and  inftead  of 
imprefling  us  with  the  idea  of  Delicacy,  leads  us  to  believe 
the  operation  of  fome  force  to  twifl  it  into  this  direction. 
In  the  young  and  feeble  branches  of  fuch  plants,  however, 
this  Form  is  again  beautiful,  when  we  perceive  that  it  is 
the  confequence  of  the  delicacy  of  their  texture,  and  of  their 
being  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  the  flower.  In  the 
Vine  or  Ivy,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  winding  of  the  young 
fhoots  and  feebler  branches,  conftitutes  very  beautiful  Forms. 
In  the  diredion  of  the  ftem,  on  the  other  hand,  fuch  Forms 
are  felt  as  a defed,  as  no  longer  expreflive  of  Delicacy,  but 
of  Force.  In  the  growth  of  the  ftronger  vegetables,  as 
of  Trees,  where  we  know  and  exped  great  ftrength,  no- 
thing can  be  fo  far  from  being  beautiful,  as  any  winding 
or  ferpentine  Form  aflumed  by  the  trunk.  The  beau- 
tiful Form  of  fuch  objeds  is  of  fo  very  different  a kind, 
that  it  is  in  the  oppoftte  Form  only  that  we  perceive  it.  In 
the  diredion  of  the  branches,  the  fame  charader  is  exped- 
ed,  and  a fiinilar  defed  would  be  felt  in  their  afluming  any 
regularly  winding  or  curvilinear  Form.  It  is  only  when 
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we  arrive  at  the  young  {hoots,  and  that  only  in  their  infant 
feafon,  in  fpring,  that  we  difcover  again  the  Terpentine  Form 
to  be  beautiful,  becaufe  it  is  then  only  that  we  perceive  it 
to  be  really  expreffive  of  Tendernefs  or  Delicacy.  Obfer- 
vations  of  this  kind  are  within  every  perfon’s  reach,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the 
winding  or  Terpentine  Form  is  no  longer  beautiful  than 
while  it  is  expreffive  of  fome  degree  of  Delicacy  or  Fine- 
nefs,  and  that  it  ceafes  to  be  beautiful,  whenever  it  is  affu- 
med  by  bodies  of  a different  kind. 

All  the  different  bodies  which  conflitute  the  Mineral 
Kingdom,  are  diftinguifhed  by  a greater  degree  of  Hardnefs 
and  Solidity,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Nature.  Such  bodies,  however,  by  different 
exertions  of  Art,  may  be  moulded  into  any  form  we  pleafe ; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  Terpentine  Form,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  loft, 
from  our  confcioufnefs  of  the  abfence  of  that  Delicacy  which 
in  general  accompanies  fuch  Forms.  It  is  poffible,  for  in- 
ftance,,  to  imitate  the  winding  of  the  Ivy,  the  tendrils  of  the 
Vine,  or  the  beautiful  curves  of  the  Rofe  Tree,  in  Iron,  or 
in  any  other  metal.  It  is  poffible  alfo,  to  colour  fuch  imi- 
tations in  fo  perfeCt  a manner,  as  at  firft  to  deceive  the 
fpeCtator.  If  I am  not  miftaken,  however,  the  moment  we 
are  undeceived,  the  moment  we  know  that  the  fubjeCt  is  fo 
different  from  that  which  charaCterifes  fuch  Forms  in  real 
Nature,  the  Beauty  of  the  Forms  is  deftroyed,  and  inftead 
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of  that  pleafing  fentiment  of  Tendernefs  which  the  delicacy 
of  the  vegetables  excites,  a fentiment  of  difappointment  and 
unealinefs  fucceeds : of  difappointment,  from  the  abfenee  of 
that  delicacy  which  we  generally  infer  from  the  appearance 
offuchForms;  and  of  unealinefs,  from  the  conviction  of  Force 
having  been  applied  to  twill  the  fubjeCt  into  fo  unnatural 
directions.  If  the  fame  obfervation  is  further  purfued,  I 
think,  it  will  be  found  in  general,  that  wherever  the  deli- 
cate Forms  of  the  vegetable  world,  are  imitated  in  metal, 
or  any  other  hard  and  durable  fubltance,  the  character 
of  the  Form  is  loll,  and  that  inltead  of  that  lively  Emotion 
of  Beauty,  which  we  receive  from  the  original  Forms,  we 
are  confcious  of  a feeling  of  difcontent,  from  the  feeming 
impropriety  of  giving  to  fuch  durable  fubftances  a charac- 
ter which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

There  are,  however,  undoubtedly,  cafes  in  which  curvi- 
linear Forms  in  fuch  fubjeCts  are  beautiful.  I apprehend* 
however,  that  this  takes  place  only  when  a kind  of  adven- 
titious delicacy  is  given  to  fuch  fubftances,  and  of  confe- 
quence  the  fame  charaCler  is  retained  by  the  Form  which 
we  have  generally  aflociated  with  it  in  real  Nature.  This 
effeCt  is  in  general  produced  by  the  following  caufes : 1 Jl> 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  fo  fmall,  as  to  overcome 
our  fenfe  of  its  ftrength  or  durability  * and,  2 dly,  When  the 
workmanfhip  is  fo  excellent,  as  to  produce  an  opinion  of 
finenels  or  delicacy,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
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jed  upon  which  it  is  employed.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
fuch  Forms  may  be  beautiful,  though  afliimed  by  the  hard- 
eft  or  moft  durable  fubftances. 

A Bar  of  Iron,  for  inftance,  or  of  any  other  metal,  may 
be  twifted  by  force  into  the  moft  perfed  fpiral  Form ; but 
in  fuch  a cafe,  the  convidion  of  force  and  labour  deftroys 
altogether  the  beauty  of  the  general  Form.  Suppofe  this 
bar  lengthened,  until  it  becomes  as  flender  as  the  wires 
which  are  made  ufe  of  in  muftcal  inftruments,  and  as  deli- 
cate as  fuch  wires  are,  and  the  Form  becomes  immediately 
beautiful.  The  fame  bar  may  be  bent  by  force  into  the 
Form  of  any  given  curve.  In  fuch  a cafe  the  curve  is  not 
beautiful  Make  the  fame  experiment  with  a chain  of  iron, 
or  of  any  other  metal,  which  in  fome  refpeds  is  yielding 
and  pliant,  and  where  we  know  that  no  force  is  requifite  to 
make  it  afliime  fuch  Forms,  and  the  curves  which  it  pro- 
duces will  be  found  very  different  in  point  of  Beauty.  The 
imitation  of  any  vegetable  Form,  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
the  Vine,  or  the  Rofe,  in  any  kind  of  metal,  and  as  large 
•as  it  is  found  in  nature,  would  be  very  far  from  being  beau- 
tiful. The  imitation  of  fuch  Forms  in  Miniature,  and  in 
Relief,  when  the  charader  of  the  fubftance  is  in  fome  mea- 
sure forgot  in  the  diminution  of  its  quantity,  may  be,  and 
very  often  is,  extremely  beautiful.  The  embellifhments  of 
a Vafe,  or  of  an  Urn,  which  in  general  confift  in  the  imi- 
tation of  vegetable  Forms,  are  beautiful  both  from  the  di- 
minution 
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minution  of  their  fize,  and  from  the  delicacy  of  their  work- 
manftiip.  If  either  of  thefe  circumftances  were  wanting, 
if  they  were  mafTy  in  their  fubftance,  or  imperfed  in  their 
execution,  I apprehend,  a proportionable  degree  of  their 
Beauty  would  be  loft.  In  the  fame  manner,  although  none 
of  the  Forms  of  the  greater  vegetables  are  beautiful,  when 
imitated  in  their  full  llze,  many  of  the  fmaller  and  more 
delicate  plants  may  be  imitated  with  propriety,  becaufe  fuch 
imitations  fuppofe  not  only  finall  quantities  of  matter,  but 
great  accuracy  and  perfection  of  art. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  the  ornaments 
of  Architecture.  Thefe  ornaments  being  executed  in  a very 
hard  and  durable  fubftance,  are  in  fad  only  beautiful  when 
they  appear  but  as  minute  parts  of  the  whole.  The  great 
conftituent  parts  of  every  building  require  dired  and  angu- 
lar lines,  becaufe  in  fuch  parts  we  require  the  Expreftion  of 
Stability  and  Strength.  It  is  only  in  the  minute  and  deli- 
cate parts  of  the  work,  that  any  kind  of  ornament  is  at- 
tempted with  propriety  j and  whenever  fuch  ornaments  ex- 
ceed in  fize,  in  their  quantity  of  matter,  or  in  the  promi- 
nence of  their  Relief,  that  proportion  which  in  point  of 
lightnefs  or  delicacy  we  exped  them  to  hold  with  refped  to 
the  whole  of  the  building,  the  imitation  of  the  moft  beauti- 
ful vegetable  Forms,  does  not  preferve  them  from  the  cen- 
fure  of  Clumfinefs  and  Deformity.  A balluftrade  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  finiftied  in  waving  lines,  but  certainly 
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would  not  be  beautiful.  A twilled  column,  though  afford- 
ing very  pleafmg  curves  to  the  Eye,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
lefs  beautiful  than  the  common  and  regular  one.  In  Ihort,. 
if  the  ferpentine  Form  were  the  only  Form  of  Beauty,  it 
might  with  Efficient  propriety  be  introduced  into  a great 
number  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  Architedure.  The  fad 
of  which  every  perfon  may  allure  himfelf,  that  fuch  Forms 
are  beautiful  only  in  thofe  parts  where  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter is  minute,  the  Relief  fmall,  and  the  workmanlhip  more 
exquifite,  affords  a llrong  prefumption,  that  fuch  Forms 
ceafe  to  be  beautiful,  when  the  general  Alfociation  we  have 
with  them  is  deltroyed. 

It  is  the  fame  limit  which  feems  to  determine  the  Beauty 
of  thofe  Forms  which  are  executed  either  in  wood  or  plaller,, 
for  the  ornament  of  our  houfes.  Every  perfon  mull  have 
obferved  in  old  houfes,  the  abfolute  deformity  of  thofe  figures 
with  which  the  roofs  were  decorated,  and  in  comparing  them 
with  thofe  of  modern  times,  will  perceive,  that  the  great  fu- 
periority  of  the  latter  confills  in  the  greater  delicacy  of  the 
Forms,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  perfedion  of  the  execution. 
In  both,  flowers  and  foliage  are  imitated ; but  in  the  one  in 
full  Relief,  and  upon  a fcale  fometimes  greater  than  that  of 
Nature.  In  the  other,  with  the  limplelt  Relief,  and  the 
finell  lines,  that  are  conlillent  with  the  preparation  of  the 
fubjed.  The  terms,  accordingly,  by  which  we  exprefs  our 
contempt  or  our  admiration  of  them,  are  thofe  of  Heavi- 
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nefs  or  Lightnefs,  terms  which  in  this  fubjed  are  fynony- 
mous  with  Maflmefs  or  Delicacy.  The  liibjeds,  howe\er, 
are  the  fame,  and  no  other  circumftances  intervene,  but  the 
fuperior  delicacy  of  the  Forms,  and  the  greater  accuracy  of 
the  workmanfhip. 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a digreflion,  if  I were  to 
mto  any  detail  on  thefe  lubjeds.  The  hints  which 
I have  offered,  may  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to  fatisfy  him- 
felf  by  his  own  obfervation;  that  the  winding  or  curvi- 
linear Form  is  beautiful  only  in  thofe  fubjeds  which  are  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  foftnefs  or  delicacy  of  texture : that  in  fub- 
ftances  of  a hard  and  durable  nature,  it  in  general  ceafes  to 
be  beautiful ; and  that  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  is  found  to 
be  beautiful,  it  arifes  from  that  adventitious  delicacy  (if  I 
may  fo  call  it)  which  is  produced,  either  when  the  quanti- 
ty of  matter  employed  is  fo  fmall  as  to  overcome  our  opi- 
nion of  its  ftrength  or  durability,  or  when  the  workman- 
fhip is  fo  excellent,  as  to  beftow  on  the  fubjed  a charader 
of  Delicacy  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  it.  If  in  this 
manner  it  is  found,  that  when  the  Aflociation  is  deflroyed, 
the  curvilinear  Form  ceafes  to  be  beautiful,  it  is  obvious, 
that  this  Beauty  is  to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  Form  itfelf, 
but  to  the  quality  of  which  it  is  expreflive. 

3.  As  the  Beauty  of  the  winding  or  curvilinear  Form  is 
thus  deftroyed,  when  thofe  Aflociations  of  Tendernefs,  and 
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of  Delicacy,  which  we  in  general  conned:  with  it,  are  di£ 
folved,  fo,  in  the  fame  manner,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  all 
other  Forms,  when  they  have  this  charade*  or  expreffion, 
are  confidered  and  felt  as  beautiful.  If  there  is  any  Form 
or  fpecies  of  Forms,  which  is  fitted  by  the  conflitution  of 
our  nature  immediately  to  excite  the  Emotion  of  Beauty, 
and  independent  of  all  Aflociation,  it  is  obvious,  that  there 
never  could  have  been  a doubt  upon  the  fubjed,  and  that  in 
every  clafs  of  objeds,  we  fhould  have  been  as  able  to  point, 
out  the  beautiful  Form,  as  to  point  out  its  Colour  or  Smell. 
The  fad  is,  however,  that  in  no  clafs  of  objeds  is  there  any 
fach  permanent  Form  of  Beauty;  and  befides,  the  difagr.ee- 
ment  of  different  ages  and  nations  in  the  Beauty  of  Forms^ 
every  man  muff  have  perceived  in  the  courfe  of  his  expe- 
rience, that  every  general  rule  on  this  fubjed  is  liable  to  in- 
numerable exceptions,  and  that  there  is  no  one  Form,  or 
fpecies,  of  Form,  which,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others/  de-~ 
mands  and  obtains,  his  admiration. 

That  angular  Forms,  accordingly,  are  alfo  beautiful,  when 
they  are  expreffive  of  Finenefs,  of  Tendernefs,  of  Delicacy, 
or  fuch  affedhng  qualities,  may  perhaps  appear  from  the 
confideration  of  the  following  inftances. 

In  the  Vegetable  World,  although  it  is  generally  true,, 
that  winding  Forms  are  thole  that  are  afliimed  by  young', 
or  feeble,  or  delicate  plants,  yet  this  rule  is  far  from  being 

uniform, 
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uniform,  and  there  are  many  inftances  of  fimilar  produc- 
tions being  diftinguifhed  by  Forms-  of  an  angular  kind. 
There  are  accordingly  many  cafes,  where  this  Form  is  con- 
fidered  as  beautiful,  becaufe  it  is  then  exprefTive  of  the 
fame  qualities  which  are  generally  exprefled  by  Forms 
of  the  other  kind.  The  Myrtle,  for  inftance,  is  generally 
reckoned  a beautiful  Form,  yet  the  growth  of  its  ftem  is 
perpendicular,  the  junction  of  its  branches  form  regular  and 
fimilar  angles,  and  their  direction  is  in  ftraiglit  or  angular 
Lines.  The  known  delicacy  however,  and  tendernefs  of  the 
Vegetable,  at  leaf!  in  this  climate,  prevails  over  the  gene- 
ral exprefiion  of  the  Form,  and  gives  it  the  fame  Beauty 
which  we  generally  find  in  Forms  of  a contrary  kind.  How 
much  more  beautiful  is  the  Role  Tree  when  its  buds  begin 
to  blow,  than  afterwards  when  its  flowers-  are  full  and  in 
their  greatefi;  perfe&ion : yet  in  this  firfi  fituation,  its  Form 
has  much  lefs  winding  furface,  and  is  much  more  compofed 
of  firaight  lines  and  of  angles,  than  afterwards,  when  the 
weight  of  the  flower  weighs  down  the  feeble  branches,  and 
defcribes  the  eafieft  and  molt  varied  curves.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  its  youth,  a circumflance  in  all  cafes  fo  atfeding; 
the  delicacy  of  its  bloflom,  fo  well  exprefled  by  the  care 
which  nature  has  taken  in  furrounding  the  opening  bud  with 
leaves,  prevail  fo  much  upon  our  Imagination,  that  we  be- 
hold the  Form  itfelf  with  more  delight  in  this  fituation,  than, 
afterwards,  when  it  aflumes  the  more  general  Form  of  de- 
licacy. It  is  on  a fimilar  account  that  the  leaves  of  Ve- 
getables 
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getabies  form  a very  common,  and  a very  beautiful  Decora- 
tion, though  they  are  lefs  diflinguifhed  by  winding  Lines, 
than  almofl  any  other  part  of  the  plants.  There  are  an  in- 
finite number  of  the  feebler  Vegetables,  and  many  of  the 
common  grades,  the  Forms  of  which  are  altogether  diftin- 
guifhed  by  Angles  and  flraight  Lines,  and  where  there  is  not 
a fingle  Curvature  through  the  whole,  yet  all  of  which  are 
beautiful,  and  of  which  alfo  fome  are  imitated  in  different  or- 
namental Forms  with  excellent  effect,  merely  from  the  Fine- 
nefs  and  Delicacy  of  their  Texture,  which  is  fo  very  ftriking 
that  they  never  fail  when  we  attend  to  them,  to  afford  us 
that  fentiment  of  intereft  and  tendernefs,  which  in  general 
we  receive  from  the  oppofite  Form.  There  are  few  things 
in  the  Vegetable  World  more  beautiful  than  the  knotted  and 
angular  Item  of  the  Balfam;  merely  from  its  lingular  tranf 
parency,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  look  at,  without  a flrong 
impreflion  of  the  Finenefs  and  Delicacy  of  the  Vegetable. 
Such  obfervations  with  regard  to  Flowers  or  Plants,  every 
perfon  has  it  in  his  power  to  purfue.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, any  individual  of  this  Kingdom,  which  if  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  Delicacy  or  Tendernefs,  is  not  alfo  confidered 
as  beautiful  in  its  Form,  whether  that  Form  be  winding  or 
angular. 

It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Form  of  the 
great  conftituent  parts  of  all  Vegetables,  whether  flrong  or 
delicate,  is  nearly  the  fame;  the  growth  of  the  flem  and  the 
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diredtion  of  the  branches  being  in  both  alike,  and  in  both 
alfo,  either  in  ftraight  or  in  angular  Lines.  It  is  princi- 
pally in  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  firft,  in  the  young 
Shoots,  and  in  the  Foliage,  that  they  deviate  from  this 
Form,  and  affume  winding  or  curvilinear  directions.  It  is 
in  thefe  parts  only,  as  I have  before  obferved,  that  we  dis- 
cover beautiful  Forms.  In  the  clafs  of  feeble  or  delicate 
Plants,  on  the  contrary,  the  Forms  which  we  negleCt  m the 
firft,  are  regarded  as  beautiful,  becaufe  they  have  that  ex- 
preffion  which  is  found  only  in  the  oppofite  Forms  of  the 
other.  The  fame  Form  has  thus  a different  effeCt  from  the 
difference  of  its  expreflion;  and  the  ftraight  Lines  and  an- 
gular Junctions,  which  are  merely  indifferent  in  the  Elm 
and  the  Oak,  are  beheld  with  delight  in  the  Plant  or  the 
Flower,  when  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  accompanied 
with  Tendernefs  and  Delicacy. 

In  many  of  thofe  Arts,  where  the  Beauty  of  Form  is 
chiefly  confulted,  the  fame  circumftance  is  obfervable.  In 
all  of  them,  the  Beauty  of  Form  is  principally  determined 
by  its  expreflion  of  Delicacy  ; but  as  in  many  of  them  the 
curvilinear  Form  is.  neceffarily  lefs  expreflive  of  this  quali- 
ty than  the  angular  one,  it  is  accordingly  lefs  beautiful. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Glafs,  for  inftance,  the  great  Beau-< 

ty  of  the  Form  is  in  proportion  to  this  Expreffion.  Nothing 

is 
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is  lefs  beautiful  than  thick  and  mafly  Glafs,  which,  from  its 
quantity,  feems  intended  to  compenfate  for  its  Fragility, 
Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  generally  beautiful,  than 
thm  and  t ran  (parent  Glafs,  which,  from  experience.,  we 
know  to  be  the  moll  decifive  fign  of  its  Delicacy  and  Weak- 
nefs.  In  fuch  a manufacture,  winding  Lines  cannot  be  ob- 
served without  necefiarily  increafing  the  quantity  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  material,  and  of  confequence  diminiihing  its 
Finenefs  and  Tranfparency.  Such  Forms  accordingly  are 
lefs  beautiful  than  thofe  corapofed  of  more  direCt  and  angu- 
lar Lines,  which,  while  they  admit  of  greater  tranfparency, 
exprefs  alfo  greater  delicacy  and  finenefs.  To  take  a very  com- 
mon infiance,  the  fialk  of  a wine  Glafs  might  with  equal  eafe 
be  fafiiioned  into  ferpentine  or  winding  Forms,  as  into  the 
angular  copartments  in  which  we  generally  find  it,,  yet  I am 
much  deceived  if  it  would  be  nearly  as  beautiful,  becaufe  thefe 
Lines  could  not  admit  of  that  apparent  finenefs  of  furface, 
or  tranfparency  of  matter,  which  is  obtained  by  its  angular 
Divifions.  In  a Luftre,  in  the  fame  manner,  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  productions  of  this  manufacture,  all  is  angu- 
lar. The  Form  of  the  Prifin,  one  of  the  moft  regular  and 
angular  of  all  Forms,  obtains  every  where,  the  Feftoons 
even  are  angular,  and  inftead  of  any  winding  or  waving 
Line,  the  wnole  furface  is  broken  into  a thoufand  little 
Triangles;  yet  I conceive  no  perfon  will  deny  its  Beauty. 
A Luftre,  on  the  other  hand,  compofed  of  the  moft  beautiful 
Curves,  and  ftudioufly  varied  into  the  moft  waving  furface, 

would 
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would  not  be  nearly  fo  beautiful ; becaufe  the  necefiary 
thicknefs  which  it  would  give  to  the  Glafs,  would,  in  this 
cafe,  be  expreflive  of  Strength  and  of  Solidity,  inftead  of  De- 
licacy, and  would  diminifh  altogether  that  fine  Tranfparen- 
cy,  which  in  this  manufacture,  is  immediately  the  fign  of 
Tendernefs  and  Fragility. 

The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  the  manufacture  of 
Steel,  or  any  other  of  the  Metals.  The  greateft  exprefiion 
of  Delicacy  which  a hard  fubftance  like  Steel  can  receive,  is 
from  the  Finenefs  and  Brilliancy  of  its  furface.  It  demands, 
of  confequence,  angular  Forms,  which,  by  admitting  great- 
er perfection  of  polifh,  or,  at  lead,  by  difplaying  it  better, 
are  more  beautiful  than  Curves,  which  require  both  greater 
folidity,  and  have  lefs  brilliancy.  A fword  Hilt,  or  a 
watch  Chain,  are  infinitely  finer  and  more  beautiful,  when 
they  are  compofed  of  angular  Forms,  than  when  they  are 
compofed  of  Curves.  In  the  Forms  which  are  given  to 
Jewels,  the  fame  rule  univerfally  obtains.  The  delicacy  of 
fuch  fubjeCts  is  in  their  Brilliancy.  The  only  Form  there- 
fore that  is  beautiful  in  them,  is  that  which  difplays  it* 

There  is  no  fiibjeCt  of  this  kind,  in  which  Beauty  of  Form 
is  more  generally  confulted,  or  indeed  more  generally 
found,  than  in  the  different  articles  of  houfehold  Furniture. 
Such  objeCts,  by  being  compofed  of  the  uniform  material  of 
Wood,  and  that  a hard  and  durable  one,  admit  of  little  diffe- 
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rence  in  point  of  Delicacy,  but  in  the  Quantity,  or  in  the 
Form  which  is  given  to  this  Material.  With  regard  to  the 
firh,  all  Furniture,  I apprehend,  is  Beautiful  in  proportion 
to  the  fmallnefs  of  its  quantity  of  Matter,  or  the  Finenefs 
or  Delicacy  of  the  parts  of  it.  Strong  and  Maffy  Furniture, 
is  every  where  vulgar  and  unpleaflng,  and  though  in  point 
of  utility,  we  pardon  it  in  general  ufe,  yet  wherever  we  ex- 
pert Elegance  or  Beauty,  we  naturally  look  for  Finenefs  and 
Delicacy  in  it.  The  adual  Progrefs  of  Tafle  in  this  Article 
is  from  Strength  to  Delicacy.  The  firft  articles  of  Furni- 
ture in  every  country  are  ftrong  and  fubftantial.  As  Tafle 
improves,  and  as  it  is  found  that  Beauty,  as  well  as  Utility, 
may  be  confulted  in  fuch  fubjeds,  their  ftrength  and  folidi- 
ty  are  gradually  diminilhed,  until  at  lafl  by  fucceffive  im- 
provement, the  progrefs  terminates  in  that  lafl  degree  of  De- 
licacy and  even  of  Fragility,  which  is  confident  either  with 
the  nature  of  the  Workmanfhip,  or  the  prefervation  of  the 
Subjed. 

In  this  Progrefs,  it  is  difcovered,  that  where  the  material 
which  is  employed  is  hard  and  durable,  the  greatefl  Delica- 
cy which  can  be  given  to  the  Form,  is  rather  in  the  ufe  of 
dired  and  angular  Lines,  than  in  winding  and  ferpen- 
tine  ones and  chiefly  from  the  reafon  I have  before  men- 
tioned, that  Curves  cannot  be  employed  without  a propor- 
tionable and  very  obvious  increafe  of  Solidity,  and  by  thefe 
means,  deflroying  in  a great  meafure  the  expreflion  of  De- 
licacy. 
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Ilcacy.  Whoever  will  look  into  any  of  thofe  books,  which 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Forms  of  Grecian  or  Ro- 
man Furniture,  in  their  periods  of  cultivated  Tafte,  will  per- 
ceive accordingly,  that  in  fcarcely  any  of  them,  is  the  wind- 
ing or  ferpentine  Form  obferved ; and  that  on  the  contrary, 
the  lighted  and  mod  beautiful  of  them,  are  almod  univer- 
sally didinguidied  by  draight  or  angular  Lines,  and  by  the  ut- 
mod  podible  diminution  of  Solidity,  that  is  confident  either 
with  convenience  or  ufe.  What  is  there,  for  indance,  more 
beautiful  in  this  kind,  than  the  Form  of  the  ancient  Tri- 
pod, in  the  bed  periods  of  Roman  Tade?  The  feet  gradual- 
ly leflening  to  the  end,  and  converging  as  they  approach  it;-, 
the  plane  of  the  table  placed  with  little  ornament,  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  feet;  and  the  whole  appearing  to  form  an 
imperfedt  triangle,  whofe  bafe  is  above.  There  is  fcarcely 
in  fuch  a fubjedfe,  a podibility  of  contriving  a more  angular 
Form,  yet  there  can  be  none  more  completely  Beautiful  : 
becaufe  this  Form  itfelf  is  more  immediately  expredive  of 
Delicacy,  than  almod  any  other  which  could  have  been 
imagined  : the  dightnefs  of  the  whole  fabric,  the  decreafing 
proportion  of  the  feet  as  they  defcend  to  the  ground,  the 
convergence  of  the  feet  themfelves,  and  the  narrownefs  of 
the  bafe  for  the  fuperdru&ure,  expreding  not  only  the  ut- 
mod  degree  of  Delicacy  that  is  confident  with  ufe,  but  im- 
prefiing  us  alfo  with  the  further  convi&ion  of  the  neceffity 
of  approaching  or  handling  it  with  tendernefs,  for  fear  of 
dedroying  its  dight  Stability.  From  this  elegant  Model  ac.- 
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cordingly,  or  from  others,  in  which  the  fame  principle  ob- 
tains, the  greater  part  of  the  moft  beautiful  articles  of  Mo- 
dern Furniture  are  imitated.  It  is  the  Fprm  which  prevails 
in  the  condrudion  of  Chairs,  Tables,  Sophas,  Beds,  &V.  and 
it  is  the  Delicacy  which  it  fo  well  exprefies,  that  bedows 
upon  them  the  greater  part  of  their  Beauty.  The  applica- 
tion of  winding  or  ferpentine  Lines,  or  of  the  more  general 
Form  of  Beauty,  would  tend  only  to  diminifh  their  effed, 
by  bellowing  upon  them  the  appearance  of  a greater  degree 
of  Solidity,  and  thus  lefiening,  indead  of  increafing  the  ex- 
preflion  which  is  the  caufe  of  this  effed. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  the  Reader  will  ob- 
ferve,  that  I have  all  along  gone  upon  the  fuppofition,  that 
there  is  in  reality  only  one  fpecies  of  winding  or  curvilinear 
Form ; and  that  I have  confined  my  obfervations  upon  their 
exprefiion  to  this  general  charader  of  Form.  Every  one 
knows,  however,  that  fuch  Forms  admit  of  great  variety, 
and  that  the  number  of  different  curvatures  that  may  be  pro- 
duced are  almofl  infinite.  Whoever  then  will  take  the 
trouble  of  purfuing  this  invefligation,  may,  I think,  eafily 
fatisfy  himfelf ; that  among  thefe,  there  is  none  uniform- 
ly and  permanently  beautiful  $ that  the  fame  Curve  which  is 
beautiful  in  one  cafe,  is  very  often  not  beautiful  in  others ; 
and  that  in  all  cafes  that  curvature  is  the  mod  beautiful, 
which  is  mod  fully  exprefiive  of  Delicacy  or  Eafe  in  the 
fubjed  which  it  diftinguifhes,  As  Forms  of  this  kind  differ 
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alfo  in  the  number,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  their  curva- 
tures, he  will  perceive  alfo,  that  the  fame  dependence  upon 
their  expreftions  continues;  that  the  fame  number  of  curva- 
tures or  windings  which  are  beautiful  in  one  fubjed,  are 
not  beautiful  in  others ; and  that  whenever  in  any  fubjed 
the  number  of  windings  exceeds  our  opinion  of  Eafe  or  Faci- 
lity, it  from  that  period  becomes  unpleafing,  and  expreffive 
only  of  Force  or  Conftraint.  The  limits  which  I mull  pre- 
fcribe  to  myfelf  in  thefe  obfervations,  oblige  me,  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  part  of  them,  to  refer  much  of  the  illuftra- 
tion  which  might  be  produced,  to  the  Reader’s  own  Reflec- 
tion and  Invefligation. 

If  the  obfervations  which  I have  now  offered  on  the  Na- 
tural Beauty  of  Forms,  or  that  Beauty  which  arifes  from 
the  confideration  of  Form  itfelf,  be  juft,  we  may  perhaps, 
without  much  impropriety,  reft  in  the  following  conclu- 
fions  on  the  fubjed. 

1.  That  the  Beauty  of  fuch  Forms  arifes  from  the  qua- 
lities of  Finenefs,  Delicacy,  or  Eafe,  of  which  they  are  ex- 
preflive. 

2.  That  in  every  fubjed,  that  Form  (whether  angular  or 
curvilinear)  which  is  moft  expreffive  of  thefe  qualities,  is  the 
moft  beautiful  Form.  And, 
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3.  That,  in  general,  the  curvilinear  or  winding  Form,  as 
moft  frequently  expreflive  of  thefe  qualities,  is  the  moll 
beautiful. 

With  regard  alfo  to  thofe  Arts  which  are  employed  in  the 
imitation  or  invention  of  ornamental  Forms,  the  following 
obfervations  may  not  be  without  their  ufe  : 

x.  That  wherever  Natural  Forms  are  imitated,  thefe  will 
be  the  moft  beautiful*  which  are  moft  expreflive  of  Delica- 
cy and  Eafe. 

2.  That  wherever  new  or  arbitrary  Forms  are  invented* 
that  Form  will  be  the  moft  beautiful,  which  is  compofed  by 
the  moft  beautiful  Lines,  or,  in  other  words,,  by  Lines  which 
have  the  moft  pleafing  Exprefliom.  And* 

3.  That  wherever  the  fubjedl  of  the  Form  is  of  a hard  or 
durable  nature,  that  Form  will  be  the  moft  beautiful,  in, 
which  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  Matter  is  employed,  and  the 
greateft  delicacy  of  execution  exerted. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  I leave  altogether  to  be 
determined  by  the  obfervation  of  the  reader.  I fhall 
only  obferve,  that  in  the  profecution  of  this  Inquiry,  it 
is  neceflary  to  leave  out  of  confideration  every  circum- 
ftance,  of  Defign,  of  Fitnefs,  or  of  Utility,  and  to  con- 
fides - 
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fider  Forms  in  the  light  only  of  their  appearance  to  the  Eye, 
without  any  relation  either  to  an  author  or  an  end.  Thefe 
relations  (as  will  be  fhown  afterwards)  are  the  foundation  of 
a diftindt  fpecies  of  Beauty^  to  which  the  principles  of  their 
natural  Beauty  do  not  apply. 

Although,  however,  I have  thus  been  led  to  concluflons 
different  from  tliofe  of  Mr  Hogarth,  yet  it  is  but  juftice  to 
a performance  of  uncommon  ingenuity,  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  principle  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  in 
his  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  jufteft 
and  beft  founded  principle  which  has  as  yet  been  maintain- 
ed, in  the  inveftigation  of  the  Natural  Beauty  of  Forms. 
The  inftances  which  I have  produced,  and  many  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  that 'will  probably  occur  to  every  man  of 
reflection,  feem  to  me  very  ftrongly  to  fliow,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  abfolute  Beauty  of  Serpentine  Forms  is  to  be 
confidered  only  as  a general  principle,  fubjeCt  to  many  ex- 
ceptions ; and  that  not  only  this  Form  is  beautiful,  from 
being  the  Sign  of  particular  interefting  and  affeCting  quali- 
ties, but  that  in  fad  alfo,  Forms  of  the  contrary  kind  are 
likewife  beautiful,  when  they  are  expreflive  of  the  fame 
qualities. 
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PART  1IL 
Of  the  Composition  of  Forms.. 


I. 

The  preceding  obfervations  relate  altogether  to  Simple 
Forms,  or  to  fuch  Forms  as  are  defcribed  by  a fingle  Line* 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  are  very  few  Forms  of 
fuch  a kind.  In  the  greater  part  of  beautiful  Forms,  whether 
in  Nature  or  in  Art,  Lines  of  different  defcriptions  unite,  and 
there  is  a Beauty  felt  in  certain  combinations  of  thefe 
Lines,  or  in  the  produ&iom  of  a complex  Form.  The  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  which  account  for  the  Beauty  of  Simple 
Forms,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  account  alfo  for  that  peculiar 
Beauty  which  arifes  from  the  union  of  fuch  Forms  in  Com- 
polition. 

Simple  Forms  are  diftinguifhed  to  the  Eye,  by  the  uni- 
formity or  fimilarity  of  the  Line  by  which  they  are  defcri- 
bed. Complex  Forms  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  mixture  of 
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fimilarity  and  diflimilarity  in  thefe  Lines,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  their  Uniformity  and  Variety.  The  fame  principle  which 
leads  us  to  afcribe  the  Beauty  of  Simple  Forms,  to  fome  ori- 
ginal Beauty  in  thefe  Forms  themfelves,  leads  us  alfo  to 
afcribe  the  Beauty  of  complex  Forms,  to  fome  original  fit- 
nefs  in  the  Compofition  of  Uniformity  and  Variety,  to  pro- 
duce this  Emotion. 

That  the  Compofition  of  Uniformity  and  Variety  in  Forms 
is  agreeable,  or  is  fitted  by  the  conflitution  of  our  nature 
to  excite  an  agreeable  fenfation  in  the  Senfe  of  Sight,  I am 
not  difpofed  to  difpute.  That  thefe  qualities  are  alfo  ca- 
pable of  conveying  to  us  very  pleafing  and  very  interefling 
expreflions,  and  that  in  this  manner  they  are  felt  as  beauti- 
ful, I fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  in  the  next  chapter ; but  that 
the  union  of  fuch  material  qualities  as  perceived  by  the 
Eye,  and  without  reference  to  any  Expreflion,  is  not  in  it- 
felf,  and  eflentially  beautiful,  is  obvious  from  the  following 
eonfiderations,  of  which  I fhall  devolve  the  illuflration  upon 
the  reader  himfelf. 

i.  If  the  Compofition  of  Uniformity  and  Variety  in  Forms, 
were  in  itfelf  beautiful,  it  would  neceflarily  follow,  that  in 
every  cafe  where  this  Compofition  was  found,  the  Form 
would  be  beautiful.  The  greater  part  of  Forms,  both  in 
Art  and  Nature,  are  pofleffed  of  this  union.  The  greater 
part  of  thefe  Forms,  however,  are  not  beautiful* 
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2.  If  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  union  of  Uniformi- 
ty and  Variety,  but  a certain  union  of  them,  which  is  beau- 
tiful, then  this  peculiar  union  muft  in  all  cafes  be  neceflari- 
ly  beautiful.  The  only  difference  between  Forms  in  this 
refped,  muft  be  either  in  the  number  or  in  the  degree  of 
their  uniform,  or  of  their  varied  parts.  Let  any  particular 
or  certain  Compolition  of  thefe  parts  be  fixed  upon;  it  will 
be  found,  that  fo  far  is  this  union  of  uniformity  and  varie- 
ty from  being  in  itfelf  beautiful,  that  it  cannot  be  extended 
to  objeds  of  any  different  kind,  without  altogether  deftroy- 
ing  their  Beauty. 

3.  If  it  is  farther  faid,  that  it  is  not  any  certain,  but  a 
proper  Compofition  of  Uniformity  and  Variety  which  is  beau- 
tiful, then  it  is  obvious*  that  this  propriety  is  not  the  objed 
of  our  external  Senfes,  and  that  whatever  Beauty  arifes  from 
the  Compofition  of  thefe  qualities,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  fome 
other  principle  than  to  the  mere  material  qualities  alone* 

II. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  the  Natural  Beauty  of  Forms,  as  exprefiive  of  certain  af- 
feding  or  interefling  qualities,  be  juft,  it  feems  natural  to 
fiippofe,  that  in  the  Compofition  of  Forms,  fome  propriety 
fhould  arife  from  the  Compofition  of  Expression  ; that  as 

Lines 
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Lines  are  diflinguifhed  by  different  chara&ers,  the  mixture 
of  different  Lines  fhould  produce  confufion,  inftead  of  Beau- 
ty; and  that  the  Compofition  of  Form  fhould  then  only  be 
beautiful,  when  the  fame  relation  is  preferred  amid  variety, 
which  is  demanded  in  all  other  cafes  of  Compofition  *. 

That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  will,  I truft,  appear  probable, 
from  the  following  confide  rat  ions : 

I*  I conceive  it  will  be  found,  that  the  union  of  fuch 
qualities  is  felt  as  beautiful,  only  in  thole  cafes  where  the 
objetff  itfelf  has  fbme  determinate  Expreflion ; and  that  in 
objects  where  no  fuch  general  Expreflion  is  found,  no  Beau- 
ty is  expe&ed  in  their  Compofition* 

In  the  prefent  cafe,  Uniformity  and  Variety,  mean  Simi- 
larity and  Diffimilarity  of  Form.  Every  one  knows,  how- 
ever, that  the  mere  union  of  Similarity  and  Diffimilarity 
does  not  conffitute  a beautiful  Form.  In  the  Forms  of 
Ground,  of  Water,  of  Vegetables,  of  Ornaments,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  inftance  of  a perfe&ly  Simple  Form,  or 
in  which  Lines  of  different  defcriptions  do  not  unite.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  fuch  obje&s  are  not  beautiful  in  fo 
great  a proportion,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  of  them 
there  are  cafes  where  this  mixture  is  mere  confufion,  and 
in  no  refpebt  confidered  as  beautiful.  If  we  enquire  far- 
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ther,  what  is  the  circumftance  which  diftinguifhes  beauti- 
ful objeds  of  thefe  kinds,  it  will  be  found,  I believe,  that 
it  is  fome  determinate  character  or  Expreffion  which  they 
have  to  us ; and  that  when  this  Expreilion  is  once  perceived,, 
we  immediately  look  for  and  expert,  fome  relation  among 
the  different  parts  to  this  general  character. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible,  for  inftance,  to  find  any  Form  of 
Ground  which  is  not  complex,  or  in  which  different  forms 
do  not  unite.  Amid  a great  extent  of  landfcape,  however,, 
there  are  few  fpots  in  which  we  are  fenfible  of  any  beauty 
in  their  original  formation ; and  wherever  fuch  fpots  occur, 
they  are  always  diftinguifhed  by  fome  prominent  character; 
the  character  of  Greatnefs,  Wildnefs,  Gaiety,  Tranquillity, 
or  Melancholy.  As  foon  as  this  impreilion  is  made,  as  foon 
as  we  feel  the  expreilion  of  the  fcene,  we  immediately  be- 
come fenfible,  that  the  different  Forms  which  compofe  it 
are  fuited  to  this  charadler ; we  perceive,  and  very  often 
we  imagine  a correfpondence  among  thefe  parts,  and  we  fay 
accordingly,  that  there  is  a relation,  an  harmony  among 
them,  and  that  Nature  has  been  kind,  in  combining  diffe- 
rent circumftances  with  fo  much  propriety,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  one  effect.  We  amufe  ourfelves  alfo,  in  imagining 
improvements  to  the  fcene,  either  in  throwing  out  fome  cir- 
cumftances which  do  not  correfpond,  or  in  introducing  new 
ones,  by  which  the  general  character  may  be  more  effec- 
tually fupported.  All  this  Beauty  of  Compofition,  however, 
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would  have  been  unheeded,  if  the  fcene  itfelf  had  not  fome 
determinate  character  \ and  all  that  we  intend,  by  thefe  ima- 
ginary improvements,  either  in  the  prefervation  of  greater 
Uniformity,  or  in  the  introduction  of  greater  Variety,  is  to 
eftablifh  a more  perfeCt  relation  among  the  different  parts  to 
this  peculiar  character. 

In  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  in  the  fame  manner,  every 
man  knows,  that  the  mere  Compofition  of  fimilar  and  dif- 
fimilar  Forms  does  not  conftitute  Beauty ; that  fome  cha- 
racter is  neceflary,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  relation  of  the 
different  parts  ; and  that  where  no  fuch  character  can  be 
created,  the  Compofition  itfelf  is  only  confufion.  It  is  up- 
on thefe  principles,  accordingly,  that  we  uniformly  judge 
of  the  Beauty  of  fuch  fcenes.  If  there  is  no  character 
difcernible,  no  general  Expreffion,  which  may  afford  our 
imaginations  the  key  of  the  fcene,  although  we  may  be 
pleafed  with  its  neatnefs,  or  its  cultivation,,  we  feel  no  Beau- 
ty whatever  in  its  compofition  \ and  we  leave  it  with  no 
other  impreffion  than  that  of  regret,  that  fo  much  labour  and 
expence  fhould  be  thrown  away  upon  fo  confufed  and  un- 
grateful a fubjeCt.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fcene  is  ex- 
preflive,  if  the  general  Form  is  fuch  as  to  infpire  fome  pe- 
culiar Emotion,  and  the  different  circumftances  fuch  as 
to  correfpond  to  this  effeCt,  or  to  increafe  it,  we  immediate- 
ly conclude,  that  the  Compofition  is  good,  and  yield  our- 
felves  willingly  to  its  influence.  If,  laflly,  amid  fuch  a fcene,, 
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we  find  circumftances  Introduced,  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  general  Exprefilon)  if  Forms  of  Gaiety  and  Gloom, 
Greatnefs  and  Ornament,  Rudenefs  and  Tranquillity, 
are  mingled  together  without  any  attention  to  one  determi- 
nate effed,  we  turn  with  indignation  from  the  confufion, 
and  conclude,  that  the  Compofition  is  defedive  in  its  firfi: 
principles.  In  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  we  become  fenfible  of 
the  Beauty  of  Compofition,  only  when  the  fcene  has  fome 
general  charader,  to  which  the  different  Forms  in  Compo- 
fition can  refer  > and  determine  its  Beauty  by  the  effed  of 
this  union  in  maintaining  or  promoting  this  general  Ex- 
preflion.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  the 
Forms  of  Wood  and  Water ; but  I willingly  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr  Whately’s  excellent  “ Obfervations  upon  Modern  Gar- 
“ dening,”  for  the  full  illuftration  of  this  remark,  with  re- 
gard to  the  different  objeds  of  natural  fcenery. 

In  the  Vegetable  World,  alfo,  if  the  mere  compofition  of 
Uniformity  and  Variety  were  fufficient  to  conftitute  Beau- 
ty, it  would  almofi:  be  impoflible  to  find  any  inftance  where 
Vegetable  Forms  fhould  not  be  beautiful.  That  this  is  not 
the  cafe  every  one  knows ; and  the  leafl  attention  to  the 
language  of  Mankind  will  fhew,  that  wherever  fuch  Forms 
are  beautiful,  they  are  felt  as  charaderiftic  or  expreffive ; 
and  that  the  Beauty  of  the  Compofition  is  determined 
by  the  fame  principle,  which  regulates  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Compofition  of  the  Forms  of  Ground.  The 
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beautiful  Forms  which  we  ourfelves  remark  in  this  kingdom y, 
the  Forms  which  have  been  feleded  by  Sculptors  for  em- 
beHifhment  or  ornament,  by  Painters  for  the  effed  of  land- 
fcape,  by  Poets  for  defcription  or  allufion,  are  all  fuch  as 
have  fbme  determinate  Expreflion  or  Affociation ; their 
Beauty  is  generally  expreffed  by  epithets  fignificant  of  this 
Charader;;  and  if  we  are  a£ked  the  reafon  of  our  admira- 
tion, we  immediately  aflign  this  Expreflion  as  a reafon  fa- 
tisfadory  to  ourfelves  for  the  Beauty  we  difcover  in  them. 
As  foon  alfo  as  we  feel  this  Expreflion  in  any  Vegetable 
Form,  we  perceive,  or  demand  a relation  among  the  differ- 
ent parts  to  this  peculiar  Charader.  If  this  relation  is 
maintained,  we  feel  immediately  that  the  Compofition  of 
the  Form  is  good.  We  fhew  it  as  a beautiful  inflance  of  the 
operation  of  Nature,  and  we  fpeak  of  it,  as  a Form  in  which 
the  utmoft  harmony  and  felicity  of  Compofition  is  difplayed. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  different  parts  do  not  feem  adjufted 
to  the  general  charader,  if  inftead  of  an  agreement  among 
thefe  parts  in  the  maintaining  or  promoting  this  Expref- 
fion,  there  appears  only  a mixture  of  fimilar  and  difllmilar 
parts,  without  any  correfpondence  or  alliance,  we  rejed  it 
as  a confufed  and  infignificant  Form,  without  meaning  or 
beauty.  If,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  general  Form  has  no 
Expreflion,  we  pafs  it  by  without  attention,  and  with  a con- 
vidion,  that  where  there  is  no  Charader  to  which  the  rela- 
tion of  the  different  parts  may  be  referred,  there  can  be  no 
propriety  or  beauty  in  its  Compofition. 
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In  the  different  fpecies  of  Vegetables  which  poflefs  Ex- 
preflion,  and  which  confequently  admit  of  Beauty  in  Com- 
pofition,  it  is  obfervable  alfo,  that  every  individual  does  not 
poflefs  this  Beauty ; and  it  is  the  fame  principle  which  de- 
termines our  opinion  of  the  Beauty  of  Individuals,  that  de- 
termines our  opinion  of  the  Beauty  of  different  fpecies. 
The  Oak,  the  Myrtle,  the  weeping  Willow,  the  Vine,  the 
Ivy,  the  Rofe,  isfc.  are  beautiful  clafles  of  Plants : but  every 
Oak  and  Myrtle,  Ifc.  does  not  conftitute  a beautiful  Form. 
The  many  phyfical  caufes  which  affedt  their  growth,  affedt 
alfo  their  Expreflion;  and  it  is  only  when  they  poflefs  in  pu- 
rity the  peculiar  Charadter  of  the  clafs,  that  the  individuals 
are  felt  as  beautiful.  In  the  judgment  accordingly  that  we 
form  of  this  Beauty,  we  are  uniformly  guided  by  the  cir- 
eumftance  of  their  Expreflion.  When,  in  any  of  thefe  in- 
ffances,  we  find  an  accumulation  of  Forms,  different  from 
what  we  generally  meet  with,  we  feel  a kind  of  difappoint- 
ment ; and  however  much  the  Composition  may  exhibit  of 
mere  uniform  and  varied  parts,  we  pafs  it  by  with  fome  de- 
gree of  indignation.  When  the  dilcordant  parts  are  few, 
we  lament  that  accident  {hould  have  introduced  a variety 
which  is  fo  prejudicial,  and  we  amufe  ourfelves  with  fancy- 
ing how  beautiful  the  Form  would  be,  if  thefe  parts  were 
omitted.  It  is  only  when  we  difcover  a general  correfpon- 
dence  among  the  different  parts  to  the  whole  of  the  charac- 
ter; and  perceive  the  uniformity  of  this  charadter  maintained 
amid  ail  their  varieties,  that  we  are  fully  fatisfied  with  the 
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Beauty  of  the  Form.  The  fuperiority  of  the  produdions  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting  to  their  originals  in  Nature,  altoge- 
ther confifts  in  the  power  which  the  Artifls  have  to  corred 
thefe  accidental  defeds,  in  keeping  out  every  circumflance 
which  can  interrupt  the  general  Expreflion  of  the  fubjed  or 
the  Form,  and  in  prefenting,  pure  and  unmixed,  the  charac- 
ter which  we  have  aflociated  with  the  objeds  in  real  Na- 
ture. 

The  fame  obfervation  extends  to  every  fpecies  of  artificial 
Form  ; but  the  purfuit  of  it  would  neceflarily  lead  to  a very 
long,  and  I believe,  a very  unneceflary  difculfion.  With  re- 
gard to  this  fubjed,  I fiiall  leave  the  Reader  to  his  own 
obfervation,  and  {hall  only  beg  of  him  to  refled,  whether, 
if  the  Compofition  of  uniformity  and  variety  was  neceflarily 
beautiful,  every  fpecies  almoft  of  artificial  Form  would  not 
be  found  to  be  beautiful ; whether,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Beauty  of  Compofition  is  not  perceived  in  thofe  fubjeds  only 
where  the  Form  itfelf  has  fome  Charader  or  Expre/Iion,  or 
where  it  affords  him  fome  diftind  principle,  to  which  the 
relation  of  the  different  parts  may  be  referred ; and  whe- 
ther he  does  not  determine  the  Beauty  of  the  Compofition, 
by  the  effed  of  this  union  of  different  parts  in  exciting  one 
definite  Emotion.  It  is  perhaps  unneceflary  to  remark,  that 
in  purfuing  fuch  obfervations,  it  is  proper  to  leave  out  every 
confideration  of  defign  or  of  utility,  and  that  the  fitted  fub- 
jeds for  fuch  experiments  are  ornamental  Forms,  or  thofe 
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Forms  in  which  no  other  objedl  is  fought,  than  the  mere 
production  of  Beauty. 

I fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving  upon  this  fubjedt, 
that  whatever  is  the  fource  of  the  Beauty  of  complex  Forms,, 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  it  fhould  be  exprefled  in  language* 
and  that  if  uniformity  and  variety  were  beautiful  in  them- 
felves,  and  by  the  conftitution  of  our  Nature,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  think,  that  in  defcribing  beautiful  Forms,  fuch 
qualities  fhould  be  affigned  as  the  foundation  of  their  Beau- 
ty* If  I am  not  deceived,  however,  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  cafe.  In  defcribing  fuch  objects,  we  never  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  diftinguifhing  them  by  fuch  characters,  and 
if  any  perfon  were  in  fuch  terms  to  defcribe  any  Form  to. 
ourfelves,  we  fhould  be  at  as  great  a lofs  as  ever,  with  re- 
gard to  its  Beauty.  I apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
natural  and  uniform  method  we  take  for  this  purpofe,.  is  firft 
to  convey  to  our  hearers  the  idea  of  its  Character  or  Expref- 
fion,  and  after  having  given  them  this  general  conception  of 
It,  we  enter  into  the  detail  of  its  Compofition,  and  endea- 
vour to  explain  to-  them,  with  how  great  propriety  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  accommodated,  to  preferve  and  to  promote 
this  charadteriftid  Expreflion ; and  if  we  fucceed  in  this  de- 
fcription,  we  never  fail  not  only  to  be  under  flood,  but  to 
convey  alfo  to  thofe  who  hear  us,  a perfect  belief  of  the  Ex- 
cellence and  Beauty  of  the  Compofition.  If  the  mere  mix- 
ture of  uniformity  and  variety  were  beautiful,  independent 
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of  any  relation  to  Expreflion,  all  this  natural  procels  could 
never  take  place,  and  if  it  did,  could  never  convey  any  opi- 
nion of  Beauty. 

2.  I believe  it  will  be  found,  that  different  proportions 
of  Uniformity  and  Variety,  are  required  in  Forms  of  diffe- 
rent chara&ers;  and  that  the  principle  from  which  we 
determine  the  Beauty  of  fuch  proportion,  is  from  its 
correfpondence  to  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  Emotion 
which  the  Form  itfelf  is  fitted  to  excite.  Every  one 
knows,  that  fome  Emotions  require  a greater  degree  of  uni- 
formity, and  others  a greater  degree  of  variety  in  their  ob- 
jects ; and  perhaps,  in  general,  ail  ftrong  or  powerful  Emo- 
tions, and  all  Emotions  which  border  upon  pain,  demand 
uniformity  or  famenefs,  and  all  weak  Emotions,  and  all  E- 
motions  which  belong  to  pofitive  pleafure,  demand  variety 
or  novelty,  in  the  obje&s  of  them.  Upon  this  conftitution 
of  our  Nature,  the  Beauty  of  Compofition  feems  chiefly  to 
depend ; and  the  judgment  we  form  of  this  Beauty,  appears 
in  all  cafes,  to  be  determined  by  the  correfpondence  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Compofition  in  preferring  or  promo- 
ting the  peculiar  Expreflion  by  which  the  objed  itfelf  is  dif- 
tinguifhed. 

In  the  Forms  of  Ground,  for  inftance,  there  is  very  ob- 
vioufly,  no  certain  proportion  of  uniformity  and  variety, 
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which  is  permanently  beautiful.  The  fame  degree  of  uni- 
formity which  is  pleafing  in  a fcene  of  Greatnefs  or  Melan- 
choly, would  be  difagreeable  or  dull  in  a fcene  of  Gaiety  or 
Splendor.  The  fame  degree  of  variety  which  would  be 
beautiful  in  thefe,  would  be  di  ft  r effing  in  the  others.. 
By  what  rule,  however,  do  we  determine  the  different 
Beauty  of  thefe  proportions  ? Not  furely  by  the  Compofi- 
tion  itfelf,  elfe  one  determinate  Compofition  would  be  per- 
manently beautiful : but  by  the  relation  of  this  Compofition 
to  the  Expreffion  or  Character  of  the  fcene  y by  its  accord- 
ing with  the  demand  and  expectation  of  our  Minds;  and  by 
its  being  fuited  to  that  particular  Bate  of  attention  or  of 
fancy,  which  is  produced;  by  the  Emotion  that  the  fcene 
infpires.  When  this  effect  is  accordingly  produced,  when 
the  proportion  either  of  uniformity  or  variety  correfponds 
to  the  nature  of  this  Emotion,  we  conclude,  that  the  Com- 
pofition is  good.  When  this  proportion  is  violated,  when 
there  is  more  uniformity  of  Expreflion,  than  we  chule  to 
dweh  upon,  01  more  variety  than  we  can  follow  without 
diffraction,  w e conclude  that  the  Compofition  is  defective, 
and  fpeak  of  it  either  as  dull  or  confufed..  Whatever  may 
be  the  number  of  diftinct  Characters,  which  the  Forms 
of  Ground  poffefs,  there  is  an  equal  number  of  different 
proportions  required  in  the  Compofition  of  them  : and  fo 
flrong  is  this  natural  determination  of  the  Beauty  of  Com- 
pofition, that  after  admiring  the  Compofition  of  one  fcene, 
we  very  often,  in  a few  minutes  afterwards,  find  equal 
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Beauty  in  a Compofition  of  a totally  different  kind,  when  it 
diftinguifhes  a fcene  of  an  oppofite  character. 

“ The  ftyle  of  every  part  (fays  Mr  Whately,  in  the  con- 
“ clufion  of  his  Obfervations  upon  Ground)  mult  be  accom- 
“ modated  to  the  charader  of  the  whole ; for  every  piece  of 
“ ground  is  diftinguifhed  by  certain  properties : it  is  either 
“ tame  or  bold,  gentle  or  rude,  continued  or  broken ; and 
“ if  any  variety  inconfiftent  with  thefe  properties  be  ob- 
truded,  it  has  no  other  effed  than  to  weaken  one  idea, 
“ without  railing  another.  The  infipidity  of  a flat,  is  not 
“ taken  away  by  a few  fcattered  hillocks ; a continuation 
“ of  uneven  ground  can  alone  give  the  idea  of  inequality. 
“ A large,  deep,  abrupt  break,  among  eafy  (wells  and  falls, 
“ feems  at  bell  but  a piece  left  unfinilhed,  and  which  ought 
“ to  have  been  foftened it  is  not  more  natural,  becaufe  it 
is  more  rude.  On  the  other  hand,  a fmall  fine  polilhed 
“ Form,  in  the  midfi:  of  rough  mhhapen  ground,  though 
u more  elegant  than  all  about  it,  is  generally  no  better  than 
“ a patch,  itfelf  difgraced,  and  disfiguring  the  fcene.  A 
thoufand  inftances  might  be  added,  to  fhow,  that  the  pre- 
u vailing  idea  ought  to  pervade  every  part,  fo  far  at  leaf! 
“ indifpenfably,  as  to  exclude  whatever  difirads  it  3 and  as 
u much  further  as  poflible  to  accommodate  the  charader  of 
u the  ground  to  that  of  the  fcene  it  belongs  to.” 
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After  obferving  that  the  fame  principle  extends  to  the 
proportion,  “and  to  the  number  of  the  parts,  he  obferves, 
V That  ground  is  feldom  beautiful  or  natural  without  variety, 
u or  even  without  contrail:  j and  the  precautions  which  have 
u been  given,  extend  no  farther,  than  to  prevent  variety 
u from  degenerating  into  ineonfiflency,  and  contrail  into 
u contradiction.  Within  the  extremes  Nature  fupplies  an 
« inexhauilible  fund ; and  variety  thus  limited,  fo  far  from 
u defraying,  improves  the  general  effeCl.  Each  diflinguifh- 
“ ed  part  makes  a feparate  impreffion^  and  all  bearing  the 
u fame  ilarap,  all  concurring  to  the  fame  end,  every  one  is 
i{  an  additional  fupport  to  the  prevailing  idea, — An  accu- 

rate  obferver  will  fee  in  every  Form  feveral  circumilan- 
“ ces,  by  which  it  is  diilinguiihed  from  every  other.  If 
il  the  fcene  be  mild  and  quiet,  he  will  place  together  thofe 
“ which  do  not  differ  widely,  and  he  will  gradually  depart 
w from  the  fimilitude.  In  ruder  fcenes,  the  fuccefllon  will 
M be  lefs  regular,  and  the  tranfitions  more  fudden.  The 
u charader  of  the  place  mud  determine  the  degree  of  dif- 
“ ference  between  contiguous  Forms, — An  affemblage  of 
w the  mod  elegant  Forms  in  the  happieft  fituations  is  to 
**  a degree  indifcrirninate,  if  they  have  not  been  feleCted 
u and  arranged  with  a defign  to  produce  certain  Expref- 
u fans : an  air  of  magnificence  or  of  fimplicity,  of  cheer- 
u fulnefs,  tranquillity,  or  fome  other  general  charaCler, 
“ ought  to  pervade  the  whole  ; and  objeCts  pleafing  in  them- 
**  felves,  if  they  contradiCl  that  charaCler,  fhould  therefore 
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“ be  excluded ; thofe  which  are  only  indifferent  muft  fome- 
“ times  make  room  for  fuch  as  are  more  fignificant  many 
“ will  often  be  introduced  for  no  other  merit  than  their 
u Expreffion;  and  fome  which  are  in  general  rather  dif- 
u agreeable,  may  occafionally  be  recommended  by  it.  Bar- 
“ rennefs  itfelf  may  be  an  acceptable  circumftance  in  a fpot 
“ dedicated  to  Solitude  and  Melancholy.’’  As  the  great 
fecret  of  gardening,  feems  thus  to  confift  in  the  accurate 
prefervation  of  the  character  of  every  fcene,  whether  origi- 
nal or  created ; fo  it  is  the  fame  principle  that  determines 
the  opinion  of  men  with  regard  to  its  Beauty ; and  who- 
ever will  read  Mr  Whately’s  excellent  book  with  attention, 
will  perceive,  that  all  his  rules  with  regard  to  the  Forms  of 
Ground,  of  Water,  of  Wood,  of  Rocks,  and  of  Buildings, 
may  be  referred  to  this;  leading  principle  > and  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  inveftigations  of  the  character  of  thefe 
different  Forms,  and  directions  how  to  apply  them  in  fcenes 
of  different  Expreffion. 

Our  opinion  of  the  Beauty  of  vegetable  forms  feems  di- 
refled  by  the  fame  principle.  Many  of  the  claffes  of  trees 
have  diftind  characters.  There  are  therefore  different  com- 
pofitions  which  are  beautiful  in  their  forms ; and  in  all  of 
them,  that  Compofition  only  is  beautiful  which  correfponds 
to  the  nature  of  the  Expreffion  they  have,  or  of  the  Emo- 
tion which  they  excite.  The  character,  for  inftance,  of  the 
weeping  willow,  is  melancholy,  of  the  birch  and  of  the  af- 
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pin,  gaiety  : the  character  of  the  horfe-chefnut,  is  folemnh 
ty,  of  the  oak,  majelty,  of  the  yew,  fadnefs.  In  each  of 
thefe  cafes,  the  general  Form  or  Compofition  of  the  parts  is 
altogether  different  y all  of  them,  however,  are  beautiful ; 
and  were  this  proportion  in  point  of  Compolition  changed, 
were  the  weeping  willow  to  affume  an  equal  degree  of  va- 
riety with  the  oak,  or  the  oak  to  fhew  an  equal  degree  of 
uniformity  with  the  weeping  willow,  we  fhould  undoubt- 
edly feel  it  as  a defeCt,  and  conclude  that  in  this  change  of 
Form,  the  Beauty  of  the  chara&er  and  of  the  Compolition 
was  loft. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  accordingly,  that  we  judge  of  the 
Beauty  of  individuals,  in  thefe  different  clafles.  All  thefe 
individuals  are  not  beautiful  j and  wherever  they  ap- 
pear as  beautiful,  it  is  when  their  Form  adheres  perfectly 
to  their  character ; when  no  greater  degree  either  of 
uniformity  or  variety  is  afliimed,  than  fuits  that  peculiar 
Emotion  which  their  expreffion  excites  in  our  minds.  An 
oak,  which  wreathes  not  into  vigorous  or  fantaftic  branches, 
a yew,  which  grows  into  thin  and  varied  forms,  a plane- 
tree,  or  a horfe-chefnut,  which  affumes  not  a deep,  and  al- 
raoft  folid  mals  of  foliage,  &c.  appear  to  us  as  imperfeCt 
and  deformed  productions.  They  feem  to  aim  at  an  ex- 
preftion  which  they  do  not  reach,  and  we  fpeak  of  them 
accordingly  as  wanting  the  Beauty,  becaufe  they  want  the 
charader  of  their  clafs. 
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In  the  formation  of  beautiful  groups,  the  fame  adherence 
to  Expreflion  is  neceffary  : and  whatever  may  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  group,  the  real  limit  to  variety,  is  correfpon- 
dence  in  this  Expreflion.  The  permanent  character  of  trees 
arifes  from  their  Form  or  their  Colour.  In  fo  far  as  Form 
is  concerned,  Forms  of  different  character  are  never  found 
to  unite,  or  to  conftitute  a beautiful  compofi tion.  A mix- 
ture, for  inftance,  of  the  light  and  upright  branches  of  the 
almond,  with  the  falling  branches  of  the  willow,  the 
heavy  branches  of  the  horfe-chefnut,  and  the  wild  arms  of 
the  oak,  would  be  abfolute  confufion,  and  would  be  intole- 
rable in  any  fcene  where  defign  or  intention  could  be  fup- 
pofed.  The  mixture  of  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cor- 
refpond  in  their  Forms,  and  that  unite  in  the  production  of 
one  character,  are  found  to  conftitute  beautiful  groups. 
We  fpeak  of  them  accordingly  as  beautiful  from  this  caufe  : 
When  we  meet  with  them  in  natural  fcenery,  we  are  plea- 
fed  with  the  fortunate,  though  accidental  connection,  and 
we  fay,  that  they  could  not  have  been  better  united  by  the 
hand  of  Art : Whejl  we  meet  with  them  in  cultivated 

fcenes,  we  praife  the  tafle  of  the  artifl,  and  fay,  that  the 
Competition  is  pure  and  harmonious.  “ Trees  (fays  Mr 
u Whately)  which  differ  but  in  one  of  thefe  circumftances, 
4‘  whether  of  fhape,  of  green,  or  of  growth,  though  they 
44  agree  in  every  other,  are  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  for 
u the  purpofe  of  Variety;  if  they  differ  in  two  or  three, 
“ they  become  contrails  : if  in  all,  they  are  oppofites  and  fel- 
“ dom  group  well  together.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary, 
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“ which  are  of  one  charader,  and  are  diflinguifhed  only  as 
“ the  charaderiftic  mark,  is  ftrongly  or  faintly  impreffed 

upon  them,  as  a young  beech,  and  a birch,  an  acacia  and 
" a larch,  all  pendant,  though  in  different  degrees,  form  a 
“ beautiful  mafs,  in  which  unity  is  preferred  without  fame- 
“ nefs.”  How  far  the  fame  principle  extends  to  landfcape 
painting,  they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  art  will  be  at 
no  lofs  to  determine. 

In  all  the  different  kinds  of  ornamental  Forms,  in  the 
fame  manner,  inflead  of  there  being  any  one  determinate 
proportion  of  Uniformity  and  Variety  beautiful,  there  are,, 
in  fad,  as  many  varieties  of  beautiful  Compofition,  as  there 
are  varieties  of  Character;  and  the  rule  by  which  we  judge 
of  this  Beauty,  in  every  particular  cafe,  is  by  the  correfpon- 
dence  of  the  Compofition,  to  the  charader  which  the  Form 
is  intended  to  exprefs.  To  give  the  fame  proportion  of  uni- 
form or  of  varied  parts  to  every  fpecies  of  ornamental 
Form,  to  Forms  of  Splendour,  of  Magnificence,  of  Gaiety, 
of  Delicacy,  or  of  Melancholy,  would  be  to  fin  againft  the 
very  firfl  principle  of  Compofition,  and  would  immediately 
be  deteded  even  by  thofe  who  never  heard  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Compofition.  The  beautiful  Form  of  the  Vafe, 
for  inftance,  is  employed  in  many  different  kinds  of  orna- 
ment, and  may  either  be  Magnificent,  Elegant,  Simple,  Gay, 
or  Melancholy.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  however,  the  Compofi- 
tion is  different.  A greater  proportion  of  Uniformity  di- 
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ftinguifhes  it  when  deftined  to  the  Expreflion  of  Simplicity, 
Magnificence  or  Melancholy,  and  a greater  proportion  of 
Variety,  when  deftined  to  the  Expreflion  of  Elegance  or 
Gaiety.  We  immediately  perceive  alfo  that  there  is  proprie- 
ty and  Beauty  in  this  difference  of  Compofition;  and  if 
we  are  afked,  why  it  is  fo,  we  readily  anfwer,  becaufe  it  ac- 
cords with  the  peculiar  character  which  the  Form  is  there 
intended  to  have.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  proportion  is 
inverted,  if  the  Vafe  upon  a tomb  has  all  the  varieties  of 
a Goblet,  or  the  latter  all  the  uniformity  of  the  funereal 
Urn,  we  immediately  perceive  an  impropriety  and  deformi- 
ty, and  as  readily  explain  it,  by  faying  that  the  Compofition 
is  unfitted  to  the  Expreflion  which  the  object  is  intended 

to  have. 

The  Orders  of  Architecture  have  different  characters 
from  feveral  caufes,  and  chiefly,  I believe,  from  the  diffe- 
rent quantities  of  matter  in  their  Entablatures.  The  Tuf- 
can  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  Severity ; the  Doric  by  its  Sim- 
plicity ; the  Ionic  by  its  Elegance  ; the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
pofite  by  their  Lightnefs  and  Gaiety.  To  thefe  characters, 
their  feveral  ornaments  are  fuited  with  confummate  Tafte. 
Change  thefe  ornaments,  give  to  the  T ufcan  the  Corinthian 
Capital,  or  to  the  Corinthian  the  Tufcan,  and  every  perfon 
would  feel  not  only  a difappointment  from  this  unexpected 
Compofition,  but  a fentiment  alfo  of  impropriety  from  the 
appropriation  of  a grave  or  fober  ornament  to  a fubject  of 
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Splendor,  and  of  a rich  or  gaudy  ornament  to  a fubjed  of 
Severity.  Even  in  the  commoneft  of  all  Forms*  the  Forms 
of  Furniture,  the  fame  principle  is  obvious.  Chairs,  Tables, 
Mirrors,  Candlefticks,  <&c,  may  have  very  different  charac* 
ters ; they  may  be  either  Simple,  Elegant,  Rich  or  Magnifi- 
cent. Whatever  this  charader  may  be,  we  demand  a corre- 
fpondence  in  the  Compofition.  The  fame  number  of  uniform 
parts,  which  is  beautiful  in  any  fimple  Form,  is  infipid  in 
an ’elegant,  and  mean  in  a rich  or  magnificent  one.  The 
fame  variety  of  parts  which  is  beautiful  in  a Form  of  fplen- 
dor  or  magnificence,  is  confufed  in  an  elegant,  and  taudry 
in  a fimple  Form. 

In  thefe,  and  a thoufand  other  cafes  of  the  fame  kind,  it 
will  be  found,  that  no  certain  proportion  of  Uniformity  and 
Variety  is  permanently  felt  as  beautiful;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, wherever  the  Form,  either  in  itfelf,  or  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  has  any  determinate  Expreflion,  the  Beauty  of  Com- 
pofition arifies  from  its  Correfpondence  to  that  Expreffion ; 
and  that  wherever  Forms  differ  in  charader,  a different 
Compofition  is  approved,  and  is  faid  to  be  approved,  upon 
this  account.  I fhall  only  add  to  thefe  hints  upon  the  fub- 
jed,  that  the  natural  language  of  men  is  uniformly  guided 
by  this  principle ; and  that  whenever  they  attempt  to  de- 
fcribe  the  excellence  of  any  Compofition,  it  is  not  by  ex- 
plaining the  peculiar  proportions  of  Uniformity  and  Varie- 
ty which  may  obtain  in  it,  but  by  Ihowing  how  well  this 
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proportion  accords *with  the  Expreflion  by  which  the  object 
itfelf  is  difiinguifhed. 

If  the  illuftrations  which  I have  now  offered  are  juft,  we 
fhall  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  mere  Compofition  of 
Uniformity  and  Variety  is  not  beautiful  in  itfelf,  or  from 
the  original  conftitution  of  our  nature ; that  it  is  felt  as 
beautiful  only  in  thofe  cafes,  where  the  Form  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  fome  character  or  Expreflion ; and,  that  the  Beauty 
of  the  Compofition  arifes,  in  every  cafe,  from  its  correfpoii- 
dence  to  the  nature  of  that  Emotion  which  this  Expreflion 
is  fitted  to  excite.  . 

Thefe  conclufions  feem  to  lead  to  a very  different  rule 
for  the  Compofition  of  beautiful  Forms,  from  that  which 
Mr  Hogarth  has  laid  down  in  his  Analyfis  of  Beauty. 
“ The  way  (fays  he)  of  compofing  pleating  Forms,  is  to  be 
u accomplifhed  by  making  choice  of  variety  of  lines,  as  to 
**  their  fhapes  and  dimenfions ; and  then  again  by  varying 
u their  fituations  with  each  other,  by  all  the  different  ways 
“ that  can  be  conceived,  and  at  the  fame  time  (if  a folid 
“ Figure  be  the  fubjedt  of  the  Compofition)  the  contents  or 
“ fpace  that  is  to  be  inclofed  within  thofe  lines,  mufl  be 
u duly  confidered  and  varied  too,  as  much  as  poflible  with 
propriety.”  Although  it  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I 
differ  from  Mr  Hogarth,  yet  I cannot  help  being  of  opinion, 
(in  fo  far  at  leafl  as  the  natural  Beauty  of  Forms  is  con- 
cerned), 
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cerned),  that  this  rule  might  be  followed  in  a thoufand 
cafes,  without  the  produdion  of  any  degree  of  Beauty ; that 
if  the  diftinguifhing  Form  is  inexpreffive  or  indifferent,  all 
this  Variety  would  only  create  confufion  \ and  that  in  its 
application  to  Forms  of  different  characters  or  Expreffion, 
it  would  excite  a fentiment  of  impropriety,  inftead  of  plea- 
fure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  I have  now  given  of 
the  fubjed,  would  feem  to  lead  to  the  following  rules  for 
beautiful  Compofition : 

1.  That  wherever  beautiful  Form  is  intended,  fome  cha- 
raderiftic  or  expreflive  Form  fhould  be  feleded,  as  the 
ground  or  fiibjed  of  the  Compofition*  And, 

2.  That  the  Variety  (whether  in  the  form,  the  number, 
or  the  proportion  of  the  parts)  fhould  be  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  this  Expreflion,  or  of  that  Emotion  which 
this  Expreffion  is  fitted  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeda- 

tor. 

3.  Forms  of  this  kind  are  either  {ingle  or  dependent.  In 
fingle  or  independent  Forms,  their  charader  is  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  Artift ; and  that  will  be  always  moft  beautiful, 
in  which  the  charader  is  befl  preferved. 
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4.  In  dependent  Forms,  on  the  contrary,  or  thofe  which 
are  defigned  for  particular  fcenes  or  fituations,  their  cha- 
racter muft  be  determined  by  that  of  the  fcene  or  fituation  ; 
and  that  alfo  will  be  the  moft  beautiful  Form,  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  which,  the  alliance  to  the  general  character  is 
moft  precife  and  delicate. 

III. 

The  fame  principle  feems  to  extend  to  the  Compofition  of 
Colours.  The  mere  mixture  of  Colours  is  not  beautiful. 
In  the  different  Colours,  that  are  mingled  upon  a Painter’s 
pallet,  or  in  a book  of  patterns,  we  fay  there  is  no  Beauty, 
becaufe  there  is  no  Relation.  What  then  is  the  relation 
which  is  neceftary  to  conftitute  beautiful  Compofition  ? It 
is  not  the  mere  relation  of  Colours,  becaufe  Colours  of  very 
different  kinds  are  found  to  produce  beautiful  Compofitions. 
It  is  not  any  eftablifhed  relation  between  particular  Colours 
which  is  beautiful  from  our  original  conftitution,  becaufe, 
in  different  fubjeCls,  different  Compofitions  are  neceftary. 
I humbly  apprehend.  That  it  is  the  Relation  of  Expreftion. 

In  Natural  Scenery,  for  inftance,  the  Colours  of  the  great 
ingredients,  Ground,  Water,  Wood,  Rocks  and  Buildings  are 
very  different,  and  are  fufceptible  of  great  varieties.  In 
every  fcene,  however,  which  is  expreftive,  we  look  for  and 
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demand  an  unity  in  the  Expreffion  of  thefe  different  Colours. 
We  often  find  fault  accordingly  with  the  Colour  of  particu- 
lar objeds  in  fuch  fcenes,  and  lay  that  they  are  too  Rich, 
too  Solemn,  or  too  Cheerful,  for  the  reft  of  the  fcene. 
The  vivid  Green,  for  iaftance,  which  is  fo  pleafing  in  a 
cheerful  landfcape,  would  ill  fuit  a fcene  of  Melancholy  or 
Defolation.  The  brown  heath  which  fo  Angularly  accords 
with  fcenes  of  Gloom  or  Barrennefs,  would  be  intolerable  in 
a landfcape  of  Gaiety.  The  grey  rock  which  throws  fo  ve- 
nerable an  air  over  grave  or  folemn  fcenes,  would  have  but 
a feeble  effed  in  fcenes  of  horror.  The  blue  and  peaceful 
ftream  which  gives  fuch  lovelinefs  to  the  folitary  valley, 
would  appear  altogether  mifplaced  amid  fcenes  of  rude  and 
favage  Majefty.  The  white  foam  and  difcoloured  waters  of 
the  torrent,  alone  fuit  the  wildnefs  of  their  Expreffion. 

The  great  difference  in  the  Colours  of  Trees,  requires  at- 
tention in  their  Compofition  into  Groups.  If  the  Oak, 
the  Yew,  the  Birch,  the  Fir,  the  Afpin,  the  Willow,  &c . 
were  mixed  together  indifcrimlnately,  every  one  would  ex- 
claim at  the  impropriety  of  the  Compofition,  and  fay  that 
there  was  no  relation,  and  no  charader  preferved.  Unite, 
however,  only  fuch  Trees,  as  are  diftinguilhed  by  Colours 
of  a fimilar  charader,  the  Compofition  will  be  beautiful, 
and  the  variety  will  only  ferve  to  enhance  and  ftrengthen 
the  Expreffion.  If  any  other  rule  but  their  Expreffion  were 
followed  would  the  effed  be  the  fame  ? 
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Different  Compositions  of  Colours  alfo  are  neceffary  in  the 
different  appearances  of  Trees,  whether  as  a Clump,  a 
Thicket,  a Grove,  or  a Wood.  The  fame  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  colouring  which  is  beautiful  in  a Wood,  is  dif- 
plealing  in  a Thicket  or  open  Grove ; the  fame  degree  of  va- 
riety which  is  beautiful  in  thefe,  is  unpleafing  in  the  other. 
To  what  principle  {hall  thefe  differences  be  referred,  but  to 
the  difference  of  Character ; to  the  Airinefs  and  Gaiety  of 
the  one,  to  the  Majefty  and  Solemnity  of  the  other  ? 

The  fcenes  of  Nature  often  derive  their  Character  even 
from  the  feafon  of  the  day  in  which  they  are  viewed,  and 
the  afpedt  which  they  regard.  How  much  the  Beauty  of 
the  Compofition  of  Colours  in  fuch  fcenes,  arifes  from  the 
Compolition  of  their  Exprellion,  is  beautifully  illuftrated  in 
the  following  obfervations  of  Mr  Whately. 

u Some  fpecies  and  fltuations  of  objects  are  in  themfelves 
“ adapted  to  receive  or  to  make  the  impreflions  which  cha- 
u ra&erize  the  principal  parts  of  the  day : their  fplendor, 
“ their  fobriety,  and  other  peculiarities  recommend  or  pro- 
“ hibit  them  upon  different  occafions  : the  fame  confidera- 
u tions  diredl  the  choice  alfo  of  their  appendages  : and  in 
“ confequence  of  a judicious  aflemblage  and  arrangement 
u of  fuch  as  are  proper  for  the  purpofe,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Morning,  the  Excefs  of  Noon,  or  the  Temperance  of  Even- 
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“ ing,  may  be  improved  or  corrected  by  the  application  of 
a the  fcene  to  the  feafon. 

“ In  the  Morning , the  frefhnefs  of  the  air  allays  the  force 
" of  the  fun  beams,  and  their  brightnefs  is  free  from  glare  y 
“ the  moll  fplendid  objects  do  not  offend  the  eye,  nor  fug- 
“ geft  the  idea  of  heat  in  the  extreme  y but  they  correfpond 
“ with  the  glitter  of  the  dew  which  befpangles  all  the  pro- 
“ duce  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  cheerfulnefs  diffufed  over 
“ the  whole  face  of  creation.  A variety  of  buildings  may 
“ therefore  be  introduced  to  enliven  the  view,  their  colour 
“ may  be  the  pureft  white  without  danger  of  excefs  though 
“ they  face  the  eaftern  fun  y and  thofe  which  are  in  other 
“ afpeds  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  that  their  turrets,  their  pin- 
u nacles,  or  other  points,  may  catch  glances  of  the  rays, 
“ and  contribute  to  illuminate  the  fcene.  The.  trees  in  ge- 
“ neral,  ought  to  be  of  the  lighted:  greens,  and  fo  fituated  as 
not  to  darken  much  of  the  landfcape  by  the  length  of 
“ their  fhadows.  Vivacity  in  the  flreams,  and  tranfparency 
in  a lake,  are  more  important  at  this  than  at  any  other 
“ hour  of  the  day  y and  an  open  expofure  is  commonly  the 
“ mod  delightful,  both  for  the  effed  of  particular  objeds, 
fi  and  the  general  charader  of  the  fcene. 

“ At  Noon,  every  expedient  fhould  be  ufed  to  corred  the 
excefs  of  the  feafon  y the  (hades  are  fhortened,  they  mull 
il  therefore  be  thick,  but  open  plantations  are  generally  pre- 
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11  ferable  to  a clofe  covert : they  afford  a paffage,  or  at  lead, 
u admittance  to  the  air,  which  tempered  by  the  coolnefs  of 
“ the  place,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  refreftiing  at  once  to  all  the 
“ fenfes,  renders  the  fhade  a delightful  climate,  not  a mere 
u refuge  from  heat.  Groves  even  at  a didance,  fugged  the 
u ideas  which  they  realize  upon  the  fpot,  and  by  multiply* 
“ ing  the  appearances*  improve  the  fenfations  of  relief  from 
“ the  extremity  of  the  weather ; Grottos,  Caves  and  Cells 
u are  on  the  fame  account  agreeable  circumdances  in  a fe* 
u quedered  recefs  : and  though  the  chill  within  be  hardly 
“ ever  tolerable,  the  eye  catches  only  an  idea  of  coolnefs 
“ from  the  fight  of  them.  Other  buildings  ought  in  gene* 
“ ral  to  be  cad  into  (hade,  that  the  glare  of  reflection  from 
“ them  may  be  obfcured.  The  large  expanfe  of  a lake  is 
“ alfo  too  dazzling : but  a broad  river  moving  gently,  and 
“ partially  darkened  with  fliadow,  is  very  refrefliing,  more 
u fo  perhaps  than  a little  rill,  for  the  vivacity  of  the  latter 
" rather  didurbs  the  repofe  which  generally  prevails  at 
u mid-day : every  breeze  then  is  dill ; the  reflection  of  an 
u afpin  leaf  fcarcely  trembles  on  the  water  * the  animals  re- 
M mit  their  fearch  of  food,  and  man  ceafes  from  his  labour  5 
**  the  deam  of  heat  feems  to  opprefs  all  the  faculties  of  the 
u mind,  and  all  the  adive  powers  of  the  body  5 and  any  very 
u lively  motion  difcompoles  the  languor  in  which  we  then 
Ht  delight  to  indulge. 
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“ In  the  Evening  all  fplendor  fades ; no  buildings  glare, 
“ no  water  dazzles,  the  calmnefs  of  a lake  fuits  the  quiet  of 
“ the  time,  the  light  hovers  there,  and  prolongs  the  dura- 
“ tion  of  day.  An  open  reach  of  a river  has  a fimilar 
“ though  a fainter  effed,  and  a continued  fiream  all  expo* 
“ fed,  preferves  the  laft  rays  of  the  fun  along  the  whole 
“ length  of  its  courfe,  to  beautify  the  landfcape.  But  a 
“ brifk  current  is  not  fo  confident  as  a lake,  with  the  tran- 
“ quillity  of  Evening,  and  other  objeds  fiiould  in  general 
“ conform  to  the  temper  of  the  time  : buildings  of  a du/ky 
“ hue  are  moft  agreeable  to  it.  No  contraft  of  light  and 
“ lhade  can  then  be  produced;  but  if  the  plantations,  which 
“ by  their  fituation  are  the  firft  to  be  obfcured,  be  of  the 
“ darkeft  greens,  if  the  buildings  which  have  a weftern 
w afped  be  of  a light  colour,  and  if  the  management  of  the 
“ lawns  and  the  water  be  adapted  to  the  fame  purpofe,  a 
“ diverfity  of  tints  will  be  preferved  long  after  the  greater 
u efifeds  are  faded.” 

There  are  few  fubjeds  where  the  Beauty  or  Deformity  of 
the  Compofition  of  Colours  is  more  obfervable,  or  at  leaft 
more  commonly  obferved,  than  in  the  article  of  DrEss. 
The  following  hints  may  perhaps  lead  the  Reader  to  per- 
ceive, that  this  Beauty  is  alfo  dependent  upon  Exprefiion., 

1.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  no  Drefs  is  beautiful,  in 
which  there  is  not  fome  leading  or  predominant  Colour  dis- 
played^ 
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played,  or  in  which,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  there  is- 
not  foine  unity  of  colouring.  A drefs,  in  which  different 
colours  were  employed  in  equal  quantities,  in  which  one  half 
of  the  body  was  diftinguifhed  by  one  Colour,  and  the  other 
by  another,  or  in  which  each  p articular  limb  was  different- 
ly coloured,  would  be  ridiculous  inftead  of  being  beautiful. 
It  is  in  this  way  accordingly,  that  Mountebanks  are 
drefled,  and  it  never  fails  to  produce  the  effed  that  is 
intended  by  it,  to  excite  the  mirth  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
common  people. 

2.  No  drefs  is  ever  remarked  as  beautiful,  in  which  the 
prevailing  Colour  has  not  forme  pleafing  or  affeding  Expref- 
fion.  There  are  a variety  of  colours  which  are  chofen  for 
common  apparel,  which  have  no  Charader  or  Expreflion  in 
themfelves',  and  which  are  chofen  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
becaufe  they  are  convenient  for  the  peculiar  occupations  or 
amufements  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Such  drefs  accord- 
ingly has  no  Beauty.  When  we  fay,  that  it  is  a ufeful  or  a con- 
venient Colour,  we  give  it  all  the  approbation  that  it  is 
entitled  to.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  a variety  of  co- 
lours which  are  expreflive  from  peculiar  Affociations,  which 
are  either  gay,  or  delicate,  or  rich,  or  grave,  or  melan- 
choly. It  is  always  fuch  Colours  that  are  chofen  for 
what  is  properly  called  Drefs,  or  for  that  fpecies  of  Appa- 
rel, in  which  fomething  more  than  mere  convenience  is  in- 
tended* When  we  fpeak  of  fuch  Drefs  accordingly,  we  gene- 
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rally  defcribe  its  Beauty  by  its  Character,  by  its  being  de- 
licate or  rich,  or  gay  or  magnificent,  or  in  other  words, 
by  its  being  diftinguiflied  by  fome  pleafing  or  affeding  Ex- 
prefiion.  We  fhould  feel  an  equal  impropriety  in  any  per- 
fon’s chufing  the  Colour  of  ornamental  Drefs,  on  account  of 
its  convenience,  as  in  his  chufing  the  Colour  of  his  common 
apparel,  becaufe  it  was  gay,  or  delicate,  or  fplendid. 

This  difference  of  Exprefiion,  conllitutes  the  only  diftinc- 
tion  that  feems  to  fubfifl  between  the  Colours  that  are  fit 
for  common,  and  thole  that  are  fit  for  ornamental  apparel. 
But  befides  this,  there  is  another  conftituent  of  the  Beauty 
of  the  prevailing  Colour : its  relation  to  the  charader  or  fi- 
tuation  of  the  Perfon  who  wears  it.  The  fame  Colour 
which  would  he  beautiful  in  the  drefs  of  a Prince,  would 
be  ridiculous  in  the  drefs  of  a Peafant.  We  exped  gay 
Colours  in  the  drefs  of  youth,  and  fober,  and  temperate  co- 
lours in  the  drefs  of  age.  We  feel  a propriety  in  the  cheer- 
ful Colours  of  a Marriage,  and  in  the  melancholy  colouring 
of  Mourning.  There  is  a propriety  of  relation  alfo  be- 
tween the  colours  that  diftinguifh  the  Drefs  of  certain  fitua- 
tions,  and  thefe  fituations  themfelves,  which  we  never  fee 
violated  without  fome  degree  of  pain,  Befides  all  this, 
there  is  a relation  of  a ftill  more  delicate  kind  ; between 
the  Colours  of  Drefs,  and  the  Charader  that  diftinguilhes 
the  countenance  of  the  Perfon  who  wears  it ; which  how- 
ever little  attended  to,  is  one  of  the  moft  important  articles 
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in  the  Gompofition  of  Drefs,  and  which  is  never  obferved  or 
violated  without  either  increafing  or  diminrfhing  the  Beau- 
ty of  the  Perfon  it  diftinguiflies.  As  the  general  Beauty  of 
Drefs  depends  upon  the  predominant  Colour  being  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fome  pleafing  or  interefting  Expreflion  ; fo  the 
Beauty  of  Drefs  in  any  particular  fituation  or  chara&er,  de- 
pends upon  this  Expreflion  being  fuited  to  that  character  or 
fituation. 

3.  No  Drefs  is  ever  confidered  as  beautiful,  in  which  the 
Compofition  of  the  inferior  Colours  is  not  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar Expreflion  of  the  prevailing  Colour.  The  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  different  Colours,  without  any  regard  to  the 
general  Colour  of  the  Drefs,  every  one  knows  to  be  proverbial- 
ly expreflive  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  To  fuit  thefe  Co- 
lours, on  the  other  hand,  to  the  prevailing  Colour,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  great  criterion  of  Tafte  in  this  kind  of  Com- 
pofition. If  you  enquire,  accordingly,  why  in  any  particu- 
lar cafe,  fuch  Colours  are  not  fuited  to  the  Drefs,  you  will 
be  told,  that  they  are  either  too  glaring,  too  folemn,  too 
gay,  or  too  delicate,,  for  the  predominant  Colour  j in  other 
words,  that  they  do  not  accord  with  the  Expreflion  of  the 
Drefs,  and,  that  on  this  account  the  Compofition  is  not 
beautiful.  Wherever  in  this  article,  it  is  faid,  that  Colours 
either  fuit,  or  do  not  fuit,  what  is  meant  or  felt,  I believe, 
is,  that  their  Expreflions  either  agree,  or  do  not  agree. 
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It  is  upon  the  fame  -account,  that  different  Colours  in 
Drefs,  admit  of  very  different  degrees  of  variety,  in  the 
Compofition  of  the  fubordinate  Colours.  Rich  Colours  ad- 
mit of  little  variety.  Grave  or  melancholy  Colours  of  lefs. 
Delicate  Colours  admit  more  of  contrail  than  of  variety. 
Gay  or  cheerful  Colours  demand  a great  proportion  of  va- 
riety. In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  proportion  which  is  beauti- 
ful is  that  which  accords  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Emotion,  that  the  predominant  Colour  excites.  Strong 
Emotions,  and  Emotions  which  border  upon  pain,  require 
uniformity  in  their  objects.  Rich,  or  magnificent,  or  mourn- 
ful Dreffes,  require  therefore  a great  proportion  of  unifor- 
mity in  the  Compofition  of  the  colouring.  Weak  Emo- 
tions require  to  be  fupported  and  enlivened.  Dreffes  of  a 
gentle  or  delicate  character  are  therefore  befl  illuflrated  by 
contrail.  Emotions  which  belong  to  pleafure,  demand  Va- 
riety in  their  obje&s.  Dreffes  of  a gay  chara&er,  admit 
therefore  of  a greater  proportion  of  Variety  in  their  colour- 
ing, than  any  of  the  others. 

Thefe  flight  hints  (and  the  fubjedl  deferves  no  more)  may 
perhaps  lead  the  Reader  to  conclude,  that  the  Beauty  of 
Drefs  (in  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Compofition  of  Colours) 
depends  upon  the  Unity  of  Expreflion : and  that  Tafle,  in 
this  refpedl,  confifls  in  the  accurate  perception  of  the  Ex- 
preffions  of  Colours,  and  of  their  relation  both  to  each 

other. 
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other,  and  to  the  character  or  fituation  of  the  perfon  for 
whom  they  are  deftined. 

There  is  one  fubject,  in  which  fome  attention  to  thefe 
principles  might  perhaps  be  productive  of  no  unimportant 
effect : I mean,  in  Dramatic  Reprefentation.  Every  one 
has  perceived  the  impropriety  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
DrefTes  which  are  Teen  upon  the  Stage.  The  confufion  of 
rich  and  taudry,  gay  and  grave  Drapery,  in  the  lame  per* 
formance the  neglect  of  every  kind  of  correfpondence  be* 
tween  the  Drefs,  and  the  Character  it  diftinguifhes ; Comedy 
and  Tragedy  clothed  in  the  fame  Colours , and  inftead  of 
any  relation  among  the  different  DrefTes  of  the  fame  per* 
formance,  or  any  correfpondence  to  the  Character  of  that 
performance,  each  particular  Drefs  at  variance  with  an* 
other,  and  all  of  them  left  to  be  determined  by  the  caprice 
or  vanity  of  the  Actor.  If  inftead  of  this,  we  were  to  find 
in  each  diftingui filing  Character,  fome  agreement  between 
the  Exprefiion  of  the  Drefs  and  the  nature  of  that  Cha- 
racter ; if  different  Ages,  and  Profeflions,  and  Situations, 
were  attired  with  the  fame  regard  to  propriety  that  we  ex- 
pect in  real  life ; if  the  whole  of  the  Drefies  in  every  parti- 
cular performance  had  fome  relation  to  the  Character  of 
that  performance,  and  to  the  Emotion  it  is  deftined  to  ex- 
cite in  our  minds ; if  no  greater  degree  of  Variety  was  ad- 
mitted in  this  refpect,  than  was  confident  with  this  unity 
of  Exprefiion ; and  if  the  whole  were  fo  imagined,  as  to 
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compofe  a beautiful  mafs  or  group  of  colouring,  in  thofe 
fcenes  where  any  number  of  perfonages  were  aflembled  to- 
gether; fome  addition,  I conceive,  would  be  given  to  the 
effedt  of  an  Art,  which  has  the  capacity,  at  leaf!,  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  moft  powerful  means  we  know,  both  of 
flrengthening  Virtue,  and  of  communicating  Knowledge. 

Whether  the  principle  which  I have  now  explained,  may 
not  extend  to  what  is  called  the  Harmony  of  Colouring  in 
Hiftorical  Painting;  whether  the  Beauty  of  the  prevailing 
Colour  is  not  dependent  upon  the  agreement  of  its  ExpreP* 
lion,  with  that  peculiar  Expreflion  or  Charadter  which  di- 
ftinguifhes  the  fcene ; and  whether  the  Beauty  of  the  Com- 
pofition  of  the  fubordinate  Colours  is  not  determined  by  its 
effedt  in  preferring  this  unity  of  Expreflion,  I fliall  leave  to. 
be  determined  by  thofe  who  are  more  learned  in  the  Arty 
and  better  acquainted  with  Inftances  by  which  the  truth  of 
the  obfervation  may  be  tried. 
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SECTION  IL 


Of  the  Relative  Beauty  of  Forms. 

BEsides  thofe  qualities  of  which  Forms  in  themfelves 
are  expreffive  to  us,  and  which  conftitute  what  I have 
called  their  Natural  Beauty,  there  are  other  qualities  of 
which  they  are  the  Signs,  from  their  being  the  fubjeds  of 
Art,  or  produced  by  Wifdom  or  Defign,  for  fome  end. 
Whatever  is  the  effed  of  Art,  naturally  leads  us  to  the  com 
fideration  of  that  Art  which  is  its  caufe,  and  of  that  end  or 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  produced.  When  we  difcover  (kill 
or  wifdom  in  the  one,  or  ufefulnefs  or  propriety  in  the  other, 
we  are  confcious  of  a very  pleafmg  Emotion  ; and  the  Forms 
which  we  have  found  by  experience  to  be  affociated  with 
fuch  qualities,  become  naturally  and  neeeffiarily  expreffive 
of  them,  and  affed  us  with  the  Emotions  which  properly 
belong  to  the  qualities  they  fignify.  There  is  therefore  an 
additional  fource  of  Beauty  in  Forms,  from  the  Expreffion 
of  fuch  qualities ; which,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  I (hall 
beg  leave  to  call  their  Relative  Beauty. 
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Every  work  of  Defign  may  be  confidered  in  one  or  other 
of  the  following  lights  : Either  in  relation  to  the  Art  or  De- 
lign  which  produced  it, — to  the  nature  of  its  conftru&ion, 
for  the  purpofe  or  end  intended, — or  to  the  nature  of  the 
end  which  it  is  thus  deftined  to  ferve j and  its  Beauty  ac- 
cordingly depends,  either  upon  the  excellence  or  wifdom  of 
this  Defign,  upon  the  Fitnels  or  propriety  of  this  conftruc- 
tion,  or  upon  the  Utility  of  this  end.  The  considerations 
of  Defign,  of  Fitnefs,  and  of  Utility,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
fidered as  the  three  great  Sources  of  the  Relative  Beauty  of 
Forms.  In  many  Cafes,  this  Beauty  arifes  from  all  thefe 
Expreflions  together  > but  it  may  be  ufeful  to  eonfider  them 
Separately,  and  to  remark  the  peculiar  influence  of  each, 
upon  the  Beauty  of  Forms* 
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PART  I. 


Of  the  Influence  of  Design  upon  the  Beauty  of  Forms, 

\ 

I. 

That  the  quality  of  Defxgn  is  in  many  cafes  produ&ive  of 
die  Emotion  of  Beauty,  feems  to  me  too  obvious  to  require 
any  illuftration.  The  Beauty  of  Defign  in  a Poem,  in  a 
Painting,  in  a mulical  Compofition,  or  in  a Machine,  are 
Expreflions  which  perpetually  occur  both  in  books,  and  in 
eonverfation,  and  which  fufEciently  indicate  the  caufe  or 
fource  of  the  Emotion. 

Wherever  we  difcover  Fitnefs  or  Utility,  we  infer  the 
exigence  of  Defign,  In  thofe  Forms,  accordingly,  which 
are  diftinguilhed  by  fuch  qualities,  the  difcovery  of  an  end, 
immediately  fuggefts  to  us  the  belief  of  Intention  or  Defign; 
and  the  fame  material  qualities  of  Form,  which  fignify  to 
us  this  Fitnefs  or  Ulefulnefs,  are  the  Signs  to  us  alfo  of  the. 
Defign  or  Thought  which  produced  them* 
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It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  often  perceive  the  Ex- 
prefiion  of  Defign  in  Forms,  both  in  Art  and  Nature,  in 
which  we  difcover  neither  Fitnefs  nor  Utility.  By  what 
means  then  do  we  infer  the  exiftence  of  Defign  in  fuch 
cafes ; and  are  there  any  qualities  of  Form,  which  are  in 
themfelves  exprefiive  to  us  of  Defign  and  Intention  ? I appre- 
hend that  there  are ; that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  Form 
which  are  immediately  and  permanently  exprefiive  to  us  of 
thefe  qualities  of  Mind,  and  which  derive  their  Beauty  from 
this  Exprefiion. 

i.  In  this  view,  it  will  eafiiy  be  obferved,  that  the  mate- 
rial quality  which  is  moil  naturally  and  moft  powerfully 
exprefiive  to  us  of  Defign,  is  Uniformity  or  Regularity. 
Wherever,  in  any  Form,  we  obferve  this  quality,  we  imme- 
diately infer  Defign.  In  every  Form,  on  the  contrary, 
where  we  difcover  a total  want  of  this  quality,  we  are  dif- 
pofed  to  confider  it  as  the  production  of  Chance,  or  of  fome 
Power,  which  has  operated  without  Thought  or  Intention. 
“ In  all  cafes  (fays  Dr  Reid)  Regularity  exprefies  Defign 
“ and  Art ; for  nothing  regular  was  ever  the  work  of 
u Chance.”  In  what  manner  this  connection  is  formed, 
whether  it  is  derived  from  experience,  or  to  be  confidered 
as  an  original  principle  of  our  nature,  I do  not  enquire.  It 
is,  however,  very  obvious  in  children,  at  a very  early  age; 
and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  popular  fuperftitions  of  all 
nations  are  in  a great  meafure  founded  upon  it ; and  that  all 
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uniform  or  regular  appearances  in  Nature  are  referred  by 
them,  to  fome  intelligent  mind. 

The  terms  Regularity  and  Uniformity  are  ufed  fo  fyno- 
nymoufly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  their  difference.  As 
far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  the  following  account  of  this  dif- 
ference is  not  very  diflant  from  the  truth. 

With  regard  to  both  terms,  when  applied  to  Forms,  two 
things  are  obfervable.  i/,  That  they  are  only  applied  to 
fuch  objects  as  compofe  a whole ; and  that  they  exprefs  a re- 
lation either  between  the  parts  of  it  confidered  feparately, 
or  among  the  parts  confidered  as  configuring  the  whole.  The 
relations  between  different  wholes,  or  the  parts  of  different 
wholes,  are  expreffed  by  other  terms-.  2 dly,  That  they  ex- 
prefs always  fimilarity  or  refemblance  of  parts.  With  re- 
gard to  Uniformity,  the  term  itfelf  is  an  evidence  of  it;  Uni- 
formity being  nothing  but  fimilarity  of  Form.  With  re- 
gard to  Regularity,  it  is  not  lefs  evident.  A regular  Form, 
is  a Form  where  all  the  parts  are  fimilar  r an  irregular  Form, 
is  a Form  where  all  the  parts  are  diffimilar.  A Form,  part- 
ly regular  and  partly  irregular,  is  a Form  where  fome 
parts  are  fimilar,  and  others  diffimilar.  This  is,  I con- 
ceive, the  literal  meaning  of  Regularity,  as  applied  to  Forms,, 
and  what  we  always  mean  by  it,  when  applied  to  natural 
obje&s.  There  is,  however,  another  meaning  of  the  term, 

when  applied  to  works  of  Art,  viz,  the  Imitation  of  a Mo- 
del 
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del.  Thus,  we  fay,  that  a Pillar  is  regular,  that  a Poem 
is  regular,  that  any  Compofition  is  regular,  when  they 
have  the  fame  proportions,  and  the  fame  parts,  which  are 
found  in  the  model,  or  prefcribed  by  the  rule.  In  this  cafe, 
it  is  dill  the  fimilarity  0/  parts  which  conftitutes  Regulari- 
ty; the  fimilarity  between  all  the  parts  in  the  Copy,  and 
thofe  in  the  original  from  which  it  is  borrowed. 

Confidering  then  Regularity  and  Uniformity  as  both  ex- 
prefling fimilarity  of  parts  in  a whole,  it  is  plain,  that  we 
may  conflder  every  Form  compofed  of  parts,  either  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fimilarity  of  individual  parts,  or  in  relation  to 
the  fimilarity  of  the  whole  parts.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  re- 
femblance  of  any  two  or  more  parts  conftitutes  its  Unifor- 
mity. In  the  fecond,  the  refemblance  or  fimilarity  of  all 
the  parts  conftitutes  its  regularity.  Thus,  we  fay  that  any 
two  fides  of  a Priftn  are  uniform,  but  that  the  Prifm  itfelf 
is  a regular  Figure ; that  the  fides  of  a Cube  are  uniform, 
but  the  Cube  itfelf  is  regular  ; that  the  fides  of  many  of  the 
different  Cryftals  are  uniform,  but  that  the  Cryftals  them- 
felves  are  regular  Solids. 

In  this  view,  both  Uniformity  and  Regularity  are  conftitu- 
ted  by  fimilarity  of  parts ; and  the  difference  between  them 
is.  That  Uniformity  exprefles  the  fimilarity  of  parts  confi- 
dered  feparately,  and  Regularity  the  fimilarity  of  parts  as 
^conftituting  the  whole.  There  may  therefore  be  Uniformity 

without 
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without  Regularity,  becaufe  there  may  be  a fimilarity  be- 
tween any  two  or  more  parts  of  a Form,  without  a general 
fimilarity  among  the  whole ; but  there  cannot  be  Regularity 
without  Uniformity,  or  without  this  general  refemblance 
of  the  whole  parts  to  each  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  it  feems 
fufficiently  obvious,  that  both  thefe  qualities  are  naturally 
expreffive  to  us  of  Defign,  and  that  from  the  appearance  of 
the  one,  we  are  difpofed  to  infer  the  exertion  of  the  other. 

I believe  alfo  it  will  be  found,  that  the  Beauty  of  fuch 
qualities  in  Forms,  arifes  from  this  Expreflion  of  defign, 
and  that  they  are  not  beautiful  in  themfelves,  independent 

of  this  Expreflion. 

i.  Whenever  we  know  that  fuch  appearances  in  Nature 
are  the  efleft  of  chance,  or  feem  to  have  been  produced 
without  any  defign,  they  are  not  beautiful.  Of  this  every 
one  muft  have  had  many  inftances  in  his  own  experience. 
We  often  meet  with  Vegetable  produaions,  which  aflhme 
perfeaiy  regular  Forms,  anu  which  approach  to  a reiem- 
blance  to  Animals.  However  exaft  fuch  a refemblance  may 
be  or  however  regular  the  Form,  we  never  confider  fuch 
produaions  as  beautiful.  We  fay  only  that  they  are  curious; 
we  run  to  fee  them  as  Novelties,  but  we  never  fpeak  of 
their  Beauty,  or  feel  from  them  that  Emotion  of  delight 
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which  Beauty  excites.  In  many  Stones,  in  the  fame  mam 
ner,  we  often  find  refemblances  to  Vegetables,  to  Animals, 
and  to  the  human  Countenance.  We  never  fay,  however, 
that  fiich  inftances  are  beautiful,  but  that  they  are  curious. 
The  appearance  of  Regularity  or  Uniformity  in  Rocks  or 
Mountains,  or  in  any  of  the  ingredients  of  Natural  Scenery, 
is  every  where  confidered  as  a defed,  inftead  of  a Beauty,  and 
is  beheld  with  no  other  Emotion  than  that  of  furprife.  If 
Uniformity  or  Regularity  were  beautiful  in  themfelves,  it 
is  obvious,  that  fuch  productions  of  chance  would  be  equal- 
ly beautiful  with  thofe  that  are  produced  by  defign. 

2.  It  is  obvious,  that  Uniformity  is  not  in  every  cafe 
equally  beautiful,  and  that  this  Beauty  is  in  all  cafes  propor- 
tioned to  the  difficulty  of  its  attainment,  or  to  the  more  for- 
cible Expreffion  of  Defign  or  Skill.  In  fimple  Forms,  or 
fuch  as  are  confiituted  by  Lines  of  one  kind,  Uniformity  is 
beautiful  but  in  a very  fmall  degree.  Increafe  the  number 
of  Parts,  and  its  Beauty  increafes  in  proportion  to  their 
Number.  We  are  not  much  firuck  with  the  Uniformity  of 
two  Leaves  of  a Tree.  The  Uniformity  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Leaves  is  a very  beautiful  confideration.  The  Uni- 
formity of  thefe  minute  parts  in  every  individual  of  the 
clafs,  in  every  Tree  of  the  fame  kind  in  Nature,  is  a confi- 
deration of  fiill  greater  effed,  and  can  fcarcely  be  prefented 
to  the  Mind,  without  awakening  a very  powerful  convic- 
tion of  Whilom  and  Defign.  It  is  upon  this  principle, 

chiefly, 
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chiefly,  I apprehend,  that  we  determine  the  Beauty  of  Ma- 
thematical Figures,  when  we  confider  them  limply  as  Fi- 
gures, without  relation  either  to  their  connection  with 
Science,  or  with  any  of  the  productions  of  Art.  An  Equi- 
lateral Triangle  is  more  beautiful  than  a Scalene  or  an  Ifo- 
fceles,  a Square  than  a Rhombus,  an  Hexagon  than  a 
Square,  an  Ellipfe  than  a Parabola,  a Circle  than  an  Ellipfe ; 
becaufe  the  number  of  their  uniform  parts  are  greater,  and 
their  Expreflion  of  Defign  more  complete.  In  general,  in 
this  fubjeCt,  Regular  Figures  are  more  beautiful  than  Irre- 
gular, and  Regular  Figures  of  a greater  number  of  parts 
more  beautiful  than  the  fame  figures  of  a fmaller  number  of 
parts  they  ceafe  only  to  be  beautiful  when  the  number  of 
their  parts  is  fo  great  as  to  produce  confufion,  and  of  con- 
fequence  to  obfcure  the  Expreflion  of  Defign.  It  is  the 
fame  principle  which  feems  to  produce  the  Beauty  of  In- 
tricacy. Nothing  is  more  delightful,  than  in  any  fubjeCt 
where  we  at  firft  perceived  only  confufion,  to  find  regulari- 
ty gradually  emerging,  and  to  difcover  amid  the  apparent 
chaos,  fome  uniform  principle  which  reconciles  the  whole. 
To  reduce  a number  of  apparently  diflimilar  particulars, 
under  one  general  law  of  refemblance,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
flrongeft  evidences  of  the  exertion  of  Wifdom  and  Defign, 
fo  it  is  alfo  productive  of  one  of  the  flrongeft  Emotions  of 
Beauty,  which  Defign  can  excite. 


Q^q  2 
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The  view  which  I have  now  given  of  the  Beauty  of  Regu- 
larity and  Uniformity,  as  arifing  from  the  Expreflion  of  De- 
fign, feems  alfo  very  fufRciently  to  account  for  a fad,  which 
every  one  that  is  converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fine  Arts 
muft  have  obferved : I mean  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  U- 
niformity  in  the  earlier  periods  of  thefe  Arts  : and  perhaps 
a general  view  of  the  progrefs  of  Tafte  in  this  refped,  is  the 
bell  method  by  which  I can  explain  the  influence  of  Defign 
upon  the  Beauty  of  Forms. 

i.  In  the  infancy  of  Society,  when  Art  was  fir  ft  cultivated, 
and  the  attention  of  Men  firft  direded  to  Works  of  Defign, 
it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  fuch  Forms  would  be  employ- 
ed in  thofe  Arts  which  were  intended  to  pleafe,  as  were 
moft  ftrongly  expreflive  of  Defign  or  Skill.  This  would 
take  place  from  two  caufes,  ift , From  their  ignorance  of 
thofe  more  interefting  qualities  which  fuch  produdions 
might  exprefs,  and  which  the  gradual  advancement  of  the 
Arts  alone  could  unfold  j and,  idly,  From  the  peculiar  va- 
lue which  Defign  or  Art  itfelf,  in  fuch  periods,  poflefied, 
and  the  confequent  admiration  which  it  raifed.  When  any 
Art  was  difcovered  among  a rude  People,  the  circumftanee 
that  would  moft  ftrongly  affed  them,  would  be  the  Art  it- 
felf, and  the  Defign  or  Skill  which  it  exhibited  : the  real 

capacities 
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capacities  or  confequences  of  the  Art,  they  muft  altogether 
be  ignorant  of.  What  the  Artift  would  value  himfelf  upon, 
would  be  the  production  of  a Work  of  Skill.  What  the 
Spedator  would  admire,  would  be  the  Invention  or  Inge- 
nuity of  the  Workman  who  was  capable  of  imagining  and 
executing  fuch  a Work.  What  the  Workman,  therefore, 
would  Rudy,  would  be  to  give  his  Work  as  full  and  com- 
plete an  Expreffion  of  this  Skill  or  Defign  as  he  could.  He 
would  naturally,  therefore,  give  it  the  appearance  of  per- 
fect Uniformity.  In  proportion  as  it  had  this  appearance, 
it  would  more  or  lefs  teftify  the  exertion  of  this  Skill,  and 
of  confequence  more  or  lefs  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
Spectator.  The  circumftance  of  Art  itfelf,  would  thus  na- 
turally prevail  over  every  other  Expreffion  of  Form  3 and  the 
value  as  well  as  the  uncommonefs  of  fuch  talents  would  give 
to  Uniformity  a degree  of  Beauty,  which  it  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult for' thofe  to  imagine,  who  are  accuftpmed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Arts  in  apoliffiedAge.  How  naturally 
all  this  would  take  place,  may  ftill,  however,  be  feen  in  the 
Taftes  and  opinions  of  Children.  What  they  perpetually 
admire  is  Uniformity  and  Regularity.  The  firft  little  ef- 
fays  they  make  in  Art,  are  all  diftinguiflied  by  this  Charac- 
ter 5 the  opinion  they  form  of  the  Value  or  Beauty  of  any 
object  that  is  fhewn  to  them,  is  from  the  prevalence  of  U- 
niformity  in  its  Compohtionj  and  the  triumph  which  they 
difplay,  when  they  are  able  to  produce  any  kind  of  Regula- 
rity in  their  little  productions,  very  fuffieiently  indicates  the 

connection. 
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connedion  that  fubfifts  in  their  Minds,  between  fiich  Qiia- 
lities  and  the  Expreffion  of  Defign. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  Society,  therefore,  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  imagine,  that  all  thofe  Arts  which  were  direded 
only  to  Ornament,  or  to  the  produdion  of  Beauty,  Ihould 
employ,  in  preference  to  all  others,  the  admired  Form  ; and 
that  the  Artift  Ihould  attempt  to  give  to  every  thing  that 
conftituted  the  fine  Arts  of  fuch  an  Age,  that  Uniformity, 
which  was  expreifive  of  the  Quality  moft  valued,  and  moft 
admired  among  them.  It  is  found  accordingly,  that  this  is 
the  fad,  and  that  the  Form,  which,  in  fuch  periods,  univer- 
fally  charaderizes  the  produdions  of  Tafte  is  Uniformity 
or  Regularity. 

The  firfi:  appearance  of  the  Arts  of  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing, has,  in  every  country,  been  diftinguilhed  by  this  cha- 
rader.  The  earliell  attempts  to  imitate  the  human  Form, 
could  have  little  merit  as  an  Imitation,  and  could  be  valued 
only  for  the  Skill  and  Dexterity  they  appeared,  at  fuch  a 
period,  to  exhibit.  What  the  Spedator  admired,  was  not  fo 
much  the  Refemblance  to  Man,  as  the  Invention  and  Art 
which  produced  this  Refemblance ; what  the  Artift  there- 
fore would  Itudy,  would  be  to  make  his  work  as  expreifive 
of  this  (kill  as  polfible.  He  could,  however,  do  this  in  no 
way  fo  furely,  as  by  the  produdion  of  Uniformity,  by  ma- 
king choice  of  an  attitude  in  which  both  Tides  of  the  body 


were 
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were  perfectly  fimilar,  and  every  article  of  drapery,  &c,  up- 
on the  one  fide,  having  a correfpondent  article  of  the  fame 
kind  upon  the  other.  Such  a ^vork,  carried  with  it  imme- 
diately the  convidion  of  defign,  and  would  of  courfe  excite 
the  admiration  of  an  Age  to  which  Defign  was  not  familiar. 
The  figures  of  the  Gods,  and  of  the  Heroes,  of  rude  Na- 
tions, are  accordingly  reprefented  by  every  Traveller,  as 
fafhioned  in  this  manner;  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  Abbe  Winkelman’s  laborious  Hiftory  of  An- 
cient Sculpture,  will  find  that  the  earlieft  period  even  of 
Grecian  Art,  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  fame  Charader. 

■Vi  ? \ }'..■  \ j f r ! . . . 

As  the  favourite  Form  of  fuch  an  Age,  would  be  Regula- 
rity,  the  firfl  fiep  of  the  progrels  of  the  Art  would  natural- 
ly confift  in  the  greater  perfedion  of  this  Form,  in  the 
higher  finifhing  of  the  Parts,  and  in  the  increale  of  their 
Number.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  Egyptian  Sculpture 
feems  to  have  flopped ; the  accuracy  and  the  delicacy  of 
its  workmanfhip  appear  not  to  have  been  exceeded  by  any 
other  People ; but  the  poflibility  of  adding  Variety  to  Uni- 
formity, or  of  copying  the  more  graceful  attitudes  of  the 
human  Form,  feems  either  to  have  been  unknown  or  unat- 
tempted among  them.  From  what  caufe  this  peculiarity  a - 
rofe,  it  is  now  difficult  to  explain;  if  it  may  not  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  effed  of  a law  of  Religion,  by 
which  the  Artifls  were  forbidden  to  give  any  other  appear- 
ance or  attitude  to  the  objeds  of  their  worlhip,  than  thofe 

which 
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which  were  to  be  found  in  their  ancient  Sculptures.  Every 
Hiftory  of  Painting  fufficiently  fhews,  that  the  firft  periods 
of  this  Art  have  been  uniformly  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame 
Charader. 

The  Art  of  Gardening  feems  to  have  been  governed,  and 
long  governed  by  the  fame  Principle.  When  Men  firft  be- 
gan to  confider  a Garden  as  a fubjed  capable  of  Beauty,  or 
of  bellowing  any  diftindion  upon  its  pofteffor,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  they  fhould  endeavour  to  render  its  Form  as  differ- 
ent as  poftible  from  that  of  the  country  around  it j and  to 
mark  to  the  Spedator,  as  ftrongly  as  they  could,  both  the 
defign  and  the  labour  which  they  had  bellowed  upon  it. 
Irregular  Forms,  however  convenient  or  agreeable,  might 
Hill  be  the  produdion  of  Nature ; but  Forms  perfedly  re- 
gular, and  Divifions  completely  uniform,  immediately  ex- 
cited the  belief  of  Defign,  and  with  this  belief,  all  the  ad- 
miration which  follows  the  employment  of  Skill,  or  even  of 
Expence.  That  this  Principle  would  naturally  lead  the  firft 
Artifts  in  Gardening  to  the  produdion  of  Uniformity,  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  as  even  at  prefent,  when  fo  different 
a fyllem  of  Gardening  prevails,  the  common  People  univer- 
fially  follow  the  firft  Syftem;  and  even  the  Men  of  the  bell 
Tafte,  in  the  cultivation  of  wafte  or  negleded  lands,  ftill 
inclofe  them  by  uniform  Lines,  and  in  regular  Divifions, 
immediately  fignifying  what  they  wifh  fhould 

be 
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be  fignified,  their  Induftry  or  Spirit  in  their  improve- 
ment. 

As  gardens,  however,  are  both  a coftly  and  permanent 
fubjed,  and  are  of  confequence  lefs  liable  to  the  influence  of 
Fafhion,  this  Tafte  would  not  eafily  be  altered;  and  th6 
principal  improvements  which  they  would  receive,  would 
confifl:  rather  in  the  greater  employment  of  uniformity  and 
expence,  than  in  the  introdudion  of  any  new  Defign.  The 
whole  Hiftory  of  Antiquity,  accordingly,  contains  not,  I 
believe,  a Angle  inftance  where  this  charader  was  deviated 
from,  in  a fpot  confldered  folely  as  a garden ; and  till  with- 
in this  century,  and  in  this  country,  it  feems  not  any  where 
to  have  been  imagined,  that  a garden  was  capable  of  any 
other  Beauty,  than  what  might  arife  from  Utility,  and  from 
the  difplay  of  Art  and  Deflgn.  It  deferves  alfo  further  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  additional  ornaments  of  gardening, 
have  in  every  country  partaken  of  the  fame  charader,  and 
have  been  direded  to  the  purpofe  of  increaflng  the  appear- 
ance and  the  Beauty  of  Defign.  Hence  Jet  d’Eaus,  artificial 
Fountains,  regular  Cafcades,  Trees  in  the  form  of  Animals, 
Esfr.  have  in  all  countries  been  the  principal  ornaments  of 
gardening.  The  violation  of  the  ufual  appearances  of  Na- 
ture in  fuch  objeds,  ftrongly  exhibited  the  employment  of 
Art.  They  accorded  perfedly,  therefore,  with  the  charac- 
ter which  the  fcene  was  intended  to  have ; and  they  in- 
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created  its  Beauty,  as  they  increafed  the  effeCt  of  that  qua- 
lity upon  which  this  Beauty  was  founded. 

The  fame  principle  which  has  thus  influenced  the  Tafte 
of  men  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Society,  with  regard  to 
Sculpture  and  Gardening,  appears  to  have  extended  to  eve- 
ry other  Art  which  was  employed  in  the  Beauty  of  Form. 
The  Art  of  Dancing,  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  a rude  people, 
and  which  is  capable  indeed  of  being  one  of  the  Fine  Arts 
of  the  mo  ft  improved  people,  is  diftinguifhed  in  its  firft  pe- 
riods by  the  fame  chara&er,  and  from  the  fame  caufe.  The 
common  or  general  motions  of  the  human  body  are  ac- 
quired in  fo  early  infancy,  and  are  performed  with  fo  little 
reflection,  that  they  appear  to  be  more  the  exertion  of  a 
natural  power,  than  an  acquifition  of  labour  or  art.  When 
men  then  firft  began  to  take  pleafure  in  the  exertion  of  their 
agility,  and  to  expeCt  praife  or  admiration  for  their  fkill, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  motions  and  geftures  which  they 
would  adopt,  would  be  fuch  as  were  fartheft  removed  from 
the  natural  or  eafy  motions  of  the  body,  and  which  from 
this  difference  were  moft  ftrongly  expreflive  of  the  addrefs 
or  agility  of  the  Dancer.  Hence  naturally  arofe  the  inven- 
tion of  all  thofe  uniform  attitudes,  in  which  the  two  fides 
of  the  body  were  rendered  perfectly  correfpondent ; thofe 
artificial  geftures,  in  which  the  fame  motion  of  the  limbs  is 
repeated,  without  any  change  of  place : and  as  the  art  ad- 
vanced, thofe  regular  figures  in  which  the  fame  Form  is  per- 
petually 
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petually  defcribed ; and  thofe  more  complicated  dances,  in 
which  a number  of  performers  are  engaged  in  repeating 
fome  intricate  figure  within  a definite  interval.  Such  geflures 
and  figures  as  effentially  different  from  the  ufual  geflures 
of  the  body,  were  immediately  expreffive  both  of  Defign 
and  of  Skill.  The  performer  would  fludy  to  excel  in  them. 
The  fpe&ator  would  admire  him  in  proportion  as  he  did 
excel ; and  hence  the  Art  would  almofl  neceffarily  afliime 
the  fame  character  of  Regularity  or  Uniformity  that  di- 
flinguifhed  the  other  Arts  which  were  deflined  to  pleafe* 

It  would  be  very  eafy  to  illuflrate  the  fame  obfervation, 
from  a variety  of  other  particulars  in  the  ornamental  Forms 
of  rude  nations,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a very  minute,  and 
I believe  a very  unneceffary  invefligation.  The  Reader  will 
perhaps  forgive  me,  if  I avail  myfelf  of  this  opportunity  to 
hazard  a conjecture,  whether  the  fame  principle  is  not  the 
caufe  of  the  invention  of  Rhyme  and  Meafure  in  Poetry, 
and  whether  it  may  not  ferve  to  account  for  a very  re- 
markable fact  that  every  one  is  acquainted  with,  viz.  The 
Precedence  of  Poetical,  to  Profaic  Compolition. 

The  ufe  of  language  is  acquired  fo  early  in  life,  and  is 
practifed  upon  common  occafions  with  fo  little  fludy  or 
thought,  that  it  appears  to  a rude  people,  as  it  does  to  the 
common  people  of  every  country,  rather  as  an  inherent 
power  of  our  nature,  than  as  an  acquifition  of  labour  or 
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ftudy;  and  upon  fuch  occafions,  is  confidered  as  no  more 
expreflive  of  Defign  or  Skill,  than  the  notes  of  birds,  or 
the  cries  of  animals.  When  therefore  men  firft  began  to 
think  of  Compofition,  and  to  expeCt  admiration  from  their 
fkill  in  it,  they  would  very  naturally  endeavour  to  make  it 
as  expreflive  as  they  could  of  this  Skill,  by  diftinguifhing  it 
as  much  as  poflible  from  common  language.  There  was  no 
way  fo  obvious  for  this,  as  by  the  production  of  fome  kind 
of  Regularity  or  Uniformity ; by  the  production  either  of 
Regularity  in  the  fucceflion  of  thefe  Sounds,  or  of  Unifor- 
mity or  Refemblance  in  the  Sounds  themfelves.  Such  qua- 
lities in  Compofition  would  immediately  fuggeft  the  belief 
of  Skill  and  Defign,  and  would  of  confequence  excite  all 
that  admiration  which,  in  the  commencement  of  every  Art, 
fuch  qualities  fo  ftrongly  and  fo  juftly  raife.  The  fame 
caufe,  therefore,  which  induced  the  Sculptor  to  give  to  his 
performances  that  Form,  which  was  mofl  ftrongly  expreflive 
of  his  fkill,  would  induce  the  Poet  to  employ  that  Regulari- 
ty or  Uniformity  of  Sounds,  which  was  molt  immediately  ex- 
preflive alfo  of  his  Skill,  and  which  was  molt  likely  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  his  people.  Rhyme  or  Meafure  then  (ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  the  fuperior  dif- 
ficulty of  either)  would  naturally  come  to  be  the  conftitu- 
ent  mark  of  Poetry,  or  of  that  fpecies  of  Compofition  which 
was  deftined  to  affeCt  or  to  pleafe.  It  would  be  the  fimplefl 
refource  which  the  Poet  could  fall  upon,  to  diftinguifh  his 
productions  from  common  language  y and  it  would  accord- 
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ingly  pleafe,  juft  in  proportion  to  the  perfedion  of  its  Re- 
gularity, or  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  expreftive  of  his 
labour  and  fkill.  The  greater  and  more  important  charac- 
terises of  the  Art,  a rude  people  muft  necefiarily  be  unac- 
quainted with  5 and  what  would  naturally  confiitute  the  di- 
ftindion  to  them  between  Poetry  and  common  language, 
would  be  the  appearance  of  Uniformity  or  Regularity  in 
the  one,  and  the  want  of  them  in  the  other. 

As  thus,  the  firft  inftances  of  Compofition  would  be 
diftinguiftied  by  fome  fpecies  of  Uniformity,  every  kind 
of  Compofition  would  gradually  borrow,  or  come  to  be 
diftinguifiied  by  the  fame  charader.  If  it  was  necefiary 
for  the  Poet  to  ftudy  Rhyme  or  Meafure,  to  diftinguifh  his 
verfes  from  common  language,  it  would  be  equally  necefta- 
ry  for  the  Lawgiver  to  ftudy  the  fame  in  the  Compofition 
of  his  Laws,  and  the  Sage  in  the  Compofition  of  his  Apho- 
rifms.  Without  this  charader,  they  had  no  diftindion 
from  ufual  or  familiar  Expreflion ; they  had  no  mark  by 
which  they  might  be  known  to  be  the  fruit  of  Thought  or 
Refledion,  inftead  of  the  immediate  effufion  of  Fancy.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  writing,  the  only  expedient  by  which 
it  feems  poffible  that  Compofition  could  be  diftinguifiied 
from  common  language,  muft  have  been  fome  fpecies  of 
Uniformity  or  Regularity,  which  might  immediately  con- 
vey the  belief  of  Art  or  Defign,  and  thus  feparate  it  from 
that  vulgar  language,  which  appeared  to  imply  neither.  It 
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is  hence,  that  in  every  country,  proverbs,  or  the  ancient 
maxims  of  wifdom,  are  diftinguifhed  by  Alliteration,  or 
Meafure,  or  fome  other  artifice  of  a like  nature ; that  in 
many  countries  the  earlieft  laws  have  been  written  in  verfe ; 
and,  in  general,  that  the  artificial  Compofition  which  is  now 
appropriated  to  Poetry  alone,  and  diftinguiihed  by  the  name 
of  Poetical  Compofition,  was  naturally  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  Compofition,  and  applied  to  every  fubjed  which  was 
the  fruit  of  labour  or  meditation ; as  the  mark,  and  indeed 
-the  only  mark  that  then  could  be  given,  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  labour  and  meditation. 

The  invention  of  writing  occafioned  a very  great  revolu- 
tion in  Compofition.  What  was  written,  was  of  itfelf  ex- 
prefiive  of  Defign.  Profe  therefore,  when  written,  was  e- 
qually  exprefiive  of  Defign  with  Verfe  or  Rhyme ; and  the 
reftraints  which  thefe  impofed,  led  men  naturally  to  forfake 
that  artificial  Compofition,  which  now  no  longer  had  the 
value  it  bore,  before  this  invention.  The  difcovery  of  wri- 
ting, feems  therefore  naturally  to  have  led  to  Compofition 
in  Profe.  It  might  be  expeded  alfo,  that  the  fame  caufe 
fhould  have  freed  Poetry  from  the  reftraints  with  which  the 
ignorance  or  the  neceflities  of  a rude  Age  had  thus  fiiackled 
it  > and  that  the  great  diftindions  of  Imagery,  of  Enthu- 
fiafin,  of  being  direded  to  the  Imagination,  inftead  of  the 
Under  ft  anding,  &c.  ftiould  have  been  fufficient  diftindions  of 
it  from  profaic  Compofition,  without  preferring  thofe  rude 
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inventions,  which  were  founded  folely  upon  the  Expreflion 
of  Art.  There  are,  however,  two  caufes  which  ferve  to 
prevent  this  natural  effed,  and  which  it  is  probable  will 
every  where  continue  to  appropriate  Rhyme  or  Meafure  to 
poetical  Compolition.  i ft.  The  permanence  of  poetical  Mo- 
dels, and  the  irrefiftible  prejudice  we  have  in  their  favour, 
even  from  no  other  caufe  than  their  antiquity : and,  2 dly, 
The  real  difficulty  of  the  Art  itfelf,  which  in  oppofition  to 
the  general  hiftory  of  Art,  remains  ftill  as  difficult,  and 
perhaps  more  fo,  than  in  the  firft  periods  of  its  cultivation  > 
and  which  of  confequence  renders  it  ftill  as  much  the  ob- 
jed  of  admiration,  as  when  it  firft  began  to  be  cultivated. 
The  generality  of  men  judge  of  Poetry  by  the  perfedion  or 
imperfedion  of  its  Rhymes  $ and  the  art  or  fkill  of  the  Poet 
in  the  management  of  them,  conftitutes  a very  great  ftiare 
of  the  pleafure  they  have  in  the  perufal  of  it. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  conjedure,  with  regard 
to  the  Origin  of  Rhyme  and  Meafure,  it  is  a fad  fufficiently 
certain,  that  the  firft  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
are  diftinguifhed  by  Uniformity  and  Regularity  3 and  per- 
haps the  obfervations  which  I have  offered  may  lead  the 
Reader  to  believe,  that  this  arifes  from  the  early,  and  per- 
haps inftindive  affociation  we  have  of  fuch  qualities  in 
Form,  with  Defign  and  Skill,  and  the  great  and  peculiar  va- 
lue they  neceffarily  have  in  fuch  a period  of  fociety. 
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2.  When,  however,  the  Fine  Arts  have  made  this  pro- 
grefs,  circumftances  arife  which  alter  in  a great  meafure  the 
Tafte  of  mankind,  and  introduce  a different  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Beauty  of  Defign.  Two  caufes  more  efpeci- 
ally  confpire  to  this.  \Jly  The  difcovery  that  is  gradually 
made,  that  other  and  more  affeding  qualities  are  capable  of 
being  expreffed  by  Forms,  than  that  of  mere  Defign : and, 
idly.  The  progrefs  of  the  Arts  themfelves,  which  naturally 
renders  eafy  what  at  firft  was  difficult,  and  of  confequence, 
renders  the  produdion  of  Regularity  or  Uniformity  lefs 
forcibly  the  Sign  of  Skill  than  at  firft.  Both  tend  immedi- 
ately to  the  introdudion  of  Variety. 

When  the  Painter  and  Sculptor,  for  inftance,  had  advan- 
ced fo  far  in  their  Art,  as  to  be  able  to  imitate  exadly  the 
Form  of  the  human  Body,  it  could  not  well  be  long  before 
they  applied  themfelves  to  particular  imitations  of  it.  Some 
Forms  are  beautiful,  others  not.  They  would  ftudy  there- 
fore to  imitate  the  former  $ and  perhaps  endeavour  to  invef- 
tigate  what  circumftances  conftituted  the  difference  between 
fuch  cafes.  The  imitation  of  the  beautiful,  from  the  imi- 
tation of  mere  Form,  was  itfelf  a great  ftep  in  the  Art,  but 
was  of  ftill  greater  confequence  in  leading  to  another. 
Beautiful  Forms  were  more  beautiful  in  one  attitude  than 
in  another,  under  the  influence  of  fome  paffions  or  affec- 
tions, than  under  the  influence  of  others.  To  imitate  fuch 
objeds,  therefore,  it  was  neceffary  to  ftudy,  not  only  the 
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general  Beauty  of  Form,  but  fuch  Attitudes  and  Exprefiions, 
as  were  the  figns  of  fuch  Paflions  or  Affedions.  The  moft  , 
beautiful  Forms  in  real  Life,  were  Bill  in  fome  refpeds  de- 
ficient, and  it  was  difficult  to  find  infiances,  where  fuch 
Forms  might  difplay  the  moft  beautiful  Attitudes  or  Expref- 
fions.  The  imagination  of  the  Painter  or  the  Sculptor, 
could  alone  fupply  this  want : he  would  endeavour  by  de- 
grees, therefore,  to  unite  the  Beauty  of  Form,  with  the 
Beauty  of  Exprelfion ; and  would  thus  gradually  afeend  to 
the  conception  of  Ideal  Beauty,  and  to  the  produdion  of 
Form  and  of  Attitude,  more  beautiful  than  any  that  were 
to  be  found  in  Nature  itfelf.  In  thefe  various  fteps,  the 
Uniformity  of  the  earlier  Ages  would  infenfibly  be  deferted. 
Beautiful  Attitudes  have  little  Uniformity,  and  in  the  Ex- 
preffion  of  Paffion  or  AfFedion,  every  Variety  of  Form 
mu  ft  be  introduced  which  takes  place  in  real  Life.  The 
Artift,  therefore,  would  not  only  be  under  the  neceftlty  of 
introducing  Variety,,  but  the  admiration  of  the  Spectator 
would  neceflarily  keep  pace  with  its  Introduction  ; both  be> 
caufe  the  exprelfion  which  his  Forms  now  aflumed,  was  of 
itfelf  much  more  pleafing  and  interefting,  than  the  mere 
exprelfion  of  Defign,  and  becaufe  this  Variety  was  in  fad: 
now  fignificant  of  greater  Skill  and  Dexterity  in  the  Artift, 
than  the  mere  Uniformity  of  the  former  Age.  In  thofe 
Arts,  therefore,  Variety  of  Form,  would  not  only  be  con- 
fidered  as  exprefiive  of  Defign;  but  as  what  diftinguiftied 
the  Old  and  the  Modem  School,  was  the  Uniformity  of  the 
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one,  and  the  Variety  of  the  other,  it  would  be  confidered  as 
the  peculiar  fign  of  elegant  or  of  improved  Delign. 

In  all  the  other  Arts,  which  were  either  directed  to  the 
production  of  Beauty  of  Form,  or  which  were  fufceptible  of 
it,  the  fame  caufes  would  produce  the  fame  effect.  In  all 
of  them,  in  proportion  as  the  Art  was  cultivated,  the  diffi- 
culty of  it  would  decreafe;  the  fame  Form  which  was  beau- 
tiful and  folely  beautiful,  when  the  circumftance  of  Art  or 
Skill  only  was  confidered,  would  every  day  become  lefs 
beautiful  as  that  Skill  became  more  common : — the  natu- 
ral rivalfhip  of  Artifts  would  lead  them  to  deviate  from  this 
principle  of  Uniformity,  and  by  the  introduction  of  fome 
degree  of  Variety,  to  give  greater  proofs  of  their  Art  and 
Dexterity  : — it  would  not  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  fuch 
inventions  fome  were  more  beautiful  or  more  pleafing  than 
others  : fome  farther  qualities,  therefore,  would  be  fought 
for  in  Forms,  than  that  which  was  merely  expreflive  of 
Defign : the  Forms  which  were  beautiful  in  Nature,  would 
be  imitated  in  the  productions  of  Art ; fucceeding  Ages 
would  gradually  refine  upon  thefe  beginnings  of  Improve- 
ment ; until,  at  lafl,  the  moft  common  Forms  would  re- 
ceive all  that  degree  of  Beauty,  which  was  confident  with 
their  ufefulnefs  or  ends. 

The  Forms,  however,  that  are  beautiful  in  Nature,  are, 
in  general,  fuch  as  are  diftinguifhed  by  Variety.  In  the 
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imitation  of  them,  Variety  would  neceffarily  be  introduced. 
The  imitation  of  fuch  Forms,  the  application  of  them  to 
common  objects,  was,  in  itfelf,  more  laborious,  more  diffi- 
cult, and  demanded  more  Ikill  in  the  Artift,  than  the  pro- 
duction of  mere  Uniformity.  The  Variety,  therefore, 
which  took  place  in  this  period  of  the  Arts,  would  natural- 
ly become  the  lign  of  improved  or  of  elegant  Delign,  as  U- 
niformity  had  formerly  been  the  lign  of  Delign  itfelf  j and 
as  the  one  diftinguilhed  the  rude  period  of  thefe  Arts,  and 
the  other  the  improved  and  elegant  one,  Uniformity  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  would  come  to  be  conlidered  as  the 
fign  of  rude  or  imperfeCt  Delign,  and  Variety,  of  that  which 
was  refined  and  cultivated.  The  application  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples to  the  different  Arts,  which  are  converfant  in  the 
Beauty  of  Form,  is  far  beyond  the  limit  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions. 

By  fuch  means  as  thefe,  by  the  imitation  of  Nature,  by 
the  invention  which  rivallhip  would  naturally  excite,  and 
by  the  natural  progrefs  of  Art  itfelf,  Variety  would  gradual- 
ly be  introduced  > in  different  degrees  indeed  in  different 
Arts,  according  to  their  nature,  and  the  cofllinefs  and  per- 
manence of  the  fubjeCts  upon  which  they  were  employed, 
but  Hill  in  all  in  fome  degree,  and  according  to  the  meafure 
in  which  they  admitted  of  it.  As  it  thus  alfo  became  the 
principal  vilible  diltin&ion  between  the  rude  and  the  im- 
proved Hate  of  thefe  Arts,  it  would  become  the  lign  of  this 
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improvement  and  refinement;  the  excellence  of  the  Ar- 
tift,  would,  in  a great  degree,  be  meafured  by  the  propor- 
tion of  it  which  he  was  capable  of  giving  to  his  works ; and 
as  the  love  of  Uniformity  had  diftinguifhed  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  Society,  the  love  of  Variety  would  from  the  fame 
caufe,  diftinguifh  the  periods  of  cultivation  and  refinement. 
It  is  found  accordingly,  that  this  is  the  great  chara&eriftic 
of  the  tafte  of  polifhed  Ages;  and  fo  ftrong  is  this  principle, 
that  wherever,  in  the  Arts  of  any  country,  Variety  is  found 
to  predominate,  it  may  be  fafely  inferred,  that  they  have 
long  been  cultivated  in  that  country;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
wherever  the  love  of  Uniformity  prevails,  it  may  with  e* 
qual  fafety  be  inferred,  that  they  are  in  that  country  but 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  their  improvement. 

There  is  one  Art,  however,  in  which  the  fame  effed 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  very  different  caufes.  The  Va- 
riety which  diftinguifhes  the  Modern  Art  of  Gardening  in 
this  Ifland,  beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  appears  not  how- 
ever, to  be  equally  natural  to  this  Art,  as  it  has  been  fhown 
to  be  to  others.  It  is,  at  leaf!,  of  a very  late  origin  : it  is 
to  be  found  in  no  other  country  : and  thofe  nations  of  anti- 
quity,, who  had  carried  the  Arts  of  Tafie  to  the  greateft 
perfection  which  they  have  ever  yet  attained,  while  they 
had  arrived  at  Beauty  in  every  other  fpecies  of  Form,  feem 
never  to  have  imagined*  that  the  principle  of  Variety  was 
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applicable  to  Gardening,  or  to  have  deviated  in  any  refped 
from  the  Regularity  or  Uniformity  of  their  anceftors. 

Nor  does  it  indeed  feem  to  be  either  a very  natural  or  a 
very  obvious  invention.  A Garden  is  a fpot  furrounding  or 
contiguous  to  a houfe,  and  cultivated  for  the  convenience 
or  pieafure  of  the  family.  When  Men  began  firft  to  orna- 
ment fuch  a Ipot,  it  was  natural  that  they  ihould  do  with  it, 
as  they  did  with  the  houfe  to  which  it  was  fubordinate,  viz. 
by  giving  it  every  poflible  appearance  of  Uniformity,  to 
fhew  that  they  had  bellowed  labour  and  expence  upon  the 
improvement  of  it.  In  the  countries  that  were  liioil  pro- 
per for  Gardening,  in  thofe  diftinguilhed  by  a fine  climate 
and  a beautiful  fcenery,  this  labour  and  expence  could  in 
fad  in  no  other  way  be  expreffed  than  by  the  produdion  of 
fuch  Uniformity.  To  imitate  the  Beauty  of  Nature  in  the 
final!  fcale  of  a Garden,  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  a 
country,  where  this  Beauty  was  to  be  found  upon  the  great 
(bale  of  Nature;  and  for  what  purpofe  fhould  they  beftow 
labour  or  expence,  for  which  every  Man  expeds  credit, 
in  ereding  a fcene,  which  as  it  could  be  little  fuperior  to  the 
general  fcenery  around  them,  could  of  confequence  but 
little  communicate  to  the  Spedator  the  belief  of  this  labour 
or  this  expence  having  been  beftowed  ? The  Beauty  of 
Landfcape,  Nature  had  fufficiently  provided.  The  Beauty, 
therefore,  that  was  left  for  Man  to  create,  was  the  Beauty 
of  Convenience  or  Magnificence ; both  of  them  dependent 
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upon  the  employment  of  Art  and  Expence,  and  both  of 
them  bed;  expreffed  by  fuch  Forms,  as  immediately  fignified 
the  employment  of  fuch  means.  In  fuch  a fituation,  there- 
fore, it  does  not  feem  natural,  that  Men  fhould  think  of 
proceeding  in  this  Art  beyond  the  firft  and  earlieft  Forms, 
which  it  had  acquired ; or  that  any  further  improvement 
Ihould  be  attempted  in  it,  than  merely  in  the  extenfion  of 
the  fcale  of  this  Defign. 

In  this  view,  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  Modern 
Tafte  in  Gardening,  (or  what  Mr  Walpole  very  juftly,  and 
very  emphatically  calls  the  Art  of  creating  Landfcape,)  owes 
its  origin  to  two  circumftances,  which  may  at  firft  appear 
paradoxical,  viz,  To  the  accidental  circumftance  of  our  tafte 
in  Natural  Beauty  being  founded  upon  foreign  models ; and 
to  the  difference  or  inferiority  of  the  fcenery  of  our  own 
country,  to  that  which  we  were  accuftomed  peculiarly  to 
admire. 

The  influence  of  thefe  circumftances  will  be  perhaps  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious  to  thofe  who  recoiled,  that  the  Compofi- 
tions  which  ferve  moft  early,  and  indeed  moft  univerfally, 
to  fix  our  Tafte  in  this  refped,  are  thofe  which  have  been 
produced  in  Italy  and  Greece ; in  countries  much  fuperior 
to  our  own,  in  the  articles  of  climate  and  of  natural  Beau- 
ty which  are  almoft  facred  in  our  imaginations,  from  the 
events  by  which  they  have  been  diftinguifhed,  and  which, 
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befides  all  this,  have  an  additional  charm  to  us,  from  the 
very  Compofitions  in  which  they  are  celebrated.  The 
poems  of  Homer  and  Theocritus,  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
have  been  now  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  the  firft 
poetical  Compofitions  to  which  the  youth  of  modern  Eu- 
rope are  accuftomed ; and  they  have  influenced  according- 
ly, in  a very  fenfible  degree,  the  Tafte  of  all  thofe  who 
have  been  fo  early  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  them.  Befides 
this,  the  effeH  of  Painting,  and  particularly  of  Landfcape 
Painting,  has  been  very  great,  both  in  awakening  our  Tafte 
to  natural  Beauty,  and  in  determining  it.  The  great  ma- 
tters in  this  Art  have  been  principally  Italians : men  who 
were  born  amid  fcenes  of  diftinguifhed  Beauty,  who  paf- 
fed  their  lives  in  copying  thofe  features  either  of  real  or  of 
adventitious  Expreflion  with  which  Italy  prefented  them ; 
and  whofe  works  have  difieminated  in  every  country  where 
they  found  their  way,  the  admiration  of  the  fcenes  which 
they  copied.  From  both  thefe  caufes,  and  from  the  ftrong 
prejudice,  which,  fince  the  revival  of  letters,  we  fo  early 
and  fo  deeply  feel,  in  favour  of  every  thing  that  relates  to 
Grecian  or  to  Roman  Antiquity,  the  Imagery  of  Italian 
Scenery  had  got  ftrongly  the  pofieftion  of  our  imagination. 
Our  firft  impreflions  of  the  Beauty  of  Nature  had  been  gain- 
ed from  the  Compofitions  which  delineated  fuch  fcenery ; 
and  we  were  gradually  accuftomed  to  confider  them  as  the 
Standard  of  Natural  Beauty. 
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With  thefe  impreflions,  it  was  very  natural  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  a country,  of  which  the  fcenery,  however  beau- 
tiful in  itfelf,  was  yet  in  many  refpedts  very  different  from 
that  which  they  were  accu homed  to  confider  as  folely  or  fu- 
premely  beautiful,  to  attempt  to  imitate  what  they  did  not 
polfefs ; to  import,  as  it  were,  the  beauties  which  were  not 
of  their  own  growth;  and  in  fadt  to  create,  according  to  Mr 
Walpole’s  vigorous  expreflion,  that  fcenery  which  Nature 
and  Fortune  had  denied  them. 

Such  improvements,  however,  as  extremely  expensive, 
could  not  be  at  firft  upon  a very  large  fcale.  They  could, 
for  various  reafons,  occupy  only  that  fpot  of  ground  which 
furrounded  the  houfe ; and  as  they  thus  iupplanted  what  had 
formerly  been  the  garden,  they  came  very  naturally  to  be 
confidered  only  as  another  fpecies  of  gardening.  A fcene 
of  fo  peculiar  a kind,  could  not  well  unite  with  the  conn- 
try  around.  It  would  gradually  therefore  extend,  fo  as  to 
embrace  all  the  ground  chat  was  within  view,  or  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  improver.  From  the  garden,  therefore,  it  na- 
turally extended  to  the  park,  which  became  therefore  alfo 
the  fubjedt  of  this  new,  but  very  fortunate  mode  of  im- 
provement : And  thus,  from  the  nature  of  modern  educa- 
tion, and  the  habit  we  are  in  of  receiving  our  fir  ft  rudi- 
ments of  Tafte  from  foreign  models,  together  with  the  ad- 
miration which  fo  many  caufes  have  confpired  to  excite  in 
our  minds  with  regard  to  antiquity,  feems  very  probably  to 
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have  arifen  that  modern  Tafte  in  Gardening,  which  is  fo  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  that  men  have  followed,  and  which 
has  tended  fo  much  to  the  ornament  of  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  in  confirmation  of  what  I have 
faid,  that  the  firfl  attempts  of  this  kind  in  England,  were 
very  far  from  being  an  imitation  of  the  general  fcenery  of 
Nature.  It  was  folely  the  imitation  of  Italian  fcenery ; and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  who  firfl  pradifed  the  Art, 
were  themfelves  ignorant  of  the  polfible  Beauties  which  it 
at  length  might  acquire.  Statues,  Temples,  Urns,  Ruins, 
Colonades,  l£c.  were  the  firfl  ornaments  of  all  fuch  fcenes. 
Whatever  diflinguifhed  the  real  fcenes  of  Nature  in  Italy, 
was  here  employed  in  artificial  fcenery,  with  the  moft 
thoughtlefs  profufion ; and  the  objed  of  the  Art  in  general, 
was  the  creation  not  of  Natural,  but  of  Italian  Landfcape; 
The  fine  Satire  of  Mr  Pope  upon  this  fubjed,  is  a fufficient 
proof  of  the  degree  to  which  this  Fafhion  was  carried;  and 
it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  to  the  honour  of  his  Tafle,  that 
he  fo  foon  faw  the  poffible  Beauties  of  this  infant  Art,  and 
was  fo  fuperior  to  the  univerfal  prejudices  upon  the  fubr 
jed. 

It  was  but  a fhort  flep,  however,  from  this  flate  of  the 
Art,  to  the  purfuit  of  general  Beauty.  The  great  flep  had 
already  been  made,  in  the  deflrudion  of  the  regular  Forms 
which  eonflituted  the  former  fyflem  of  Gardening,  and  in 
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the  imitation  of  Nature,  which,  although  foreign,  and  very 
different  from  the  appearances  or  the  charadter  of  Nature 
in  our  own  country,  was  yet  dill  the  imitation  of  Nature. 
The  profufion  with  which  Temples,  Ruins,  Statues,  and  all 
the  other  adventitious  articles  of  Italian  fcenery  was  lavifh- 
ed,  became  foon  ridiculous.  The  deftru&ion  of  thefe,  it 
was  found,  did  not  deftroy  the  Beauty  of  Landfcape.  The 
power  of  fimple  Nature  was  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the 
removal  of  the  articles  of  acquired  Expreflion,  led  men  on- 
ly more  flrongly  to  attend  to  the  natural  Expreflion  of  fce- 
nery, and  to  ftudy  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  main- 
tained or  improved.  The  publication  alfo,  at  this  time,  of 
the  Seafons  of  Thomfon,  in  the  opinion  of  a very  compe- 
tent judge*,  contributed  in  no  fin  all  degree,  both  to  influ- 
ence and  to  diredt  the  Tafle  of  men  in  this  Art.  The  pe- 
culiar merit  of  the  work  itfelf,  the  lingular  felicity  of  its 
defcriptions,  and  above  all,  the  fine  Enthufiafm  which  it 
difplays,  and  which  it  is  fo  fitted  to  excite,  with  regard  to 
the  works  of  Nature,  were  molt  fingularly  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  an  infant  Art,  which  had  for  its  objedt 
the  production  of  natural  Beauty  $ and  by  difFufing  every 
where  both  the  admiration  of  Nature,  and  the  knowledge 
of  its  Expreflion,  prepared  in  a peculiar  degree,  the  minds 
of  men  in  general,  both  to  feel  the  efFedts,  and  to  judge  of 
the  fidelity,  of  thofe  fcenes  in  which  it  was  imitated.  By 
thefe  means,  and  by  the  lingular  genius  of  fome  late  ma- 
ilers, the  Art  of  Gardening  has  gradually  afcended  from 
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the  purfuit  of  particular,  to  the  purfuit  of  general  Beauty  ; to 
realize  whatever  the  fancy  of  the  Painter  has  imagined,  and 
to  create  a fcenery,  more  pure,  more  harmonious,  and  more 
expreffive,  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  Nature  itfelf. 

From  the  flight  view  which  I have  now  given  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thofe  Arts,  which  refpedf  the  Beauty  of  Form,  the 
Reader  may  perhaps  be  fatisfied,  that  this  progrefs  itfelf 
produces  a difference  in  the  fentiments  of  men,  with  regard 
to  the  Beauty  of  Defign,  and  to  thofe  material  qualities  in 
Forms,  which  are  expreffive  of  it ; that  the  fame  degree  of 
Art  or  Skill  which  is  the  objedi  of  admiration  in  an  early 
age,  ceafes  to  be  fo,  in  an  age  of  greater  improvement;  and 
that  hence  as  Uniformity  is  the  diflinguifhing  Form  of 
Beauty  in  the  firfl  periods  of  thefe  Arts,  Variety  is  from 
the  fame  caufe,  in  the  latter. 

Thefe  qualities,  however,  though  in  a great  meafure  cha~ 
radteriftic  of  the  rude  and  the  improved  periods  of  the  Arts, 
are  neither  oppofite  nor  irreconcileable.  In  every  perfedt 
Form  of  Beauty  they  muft  be  united,  and  the  fame  quality 
of  Defign  or  Skill  which  is  the  foundation  of  their  Beauty,, 
affords  alfo  the  law  of  their  union. 

Every  work  of  Art  fuppofes  Unity  of  Defign,  or  fome  one 
end  which  the  Artift  had  in  view  in  its  flrudture  or  compo- 
fition.  In  Forms,  however,  confidered  fimply  as  expreffive. 
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of  Defign,  and  without  any  other  relation,  the  only  poflible 
Sign  of  unity  of  Defign,  is  Uniformity  or  Regularity.  It  is 
this  which  alone  diftinguifhes  the  productions  of  Chance, 
from  thofe  of  Defign  3 and  without  the  appearance  of  this, 
Variety  is  confefledly  only  Confulion. 

In  every  beautiful  work  of  Art,  fomething  more  than 
mere  Defign  is  demanded,  viz.  Elegant  or  embelliftied  De- 
fign. The  only  material  Sign  of  this  is  Variety.  It  is  this 
which  diftinguifhes,  in  general,  beautiful  from  plain  Forms  3 
and  without  this,  in  fome  degree,  Uniformity  is  only  dul- 
nels  and  infipidity.  Beautiful  Forms.,  therefore,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  compofed  both  of  Uniformity  and  Variety  3 and 
this  union  will  be  perfeCt,  when  the  proportion  of  Unifor- 
mity does  not  encroach  upon  the  Beauty  of  Embellifliment, 
and  the  proportion  of  Variety  does  not  encroach  upon  the 
Beauty  of  Unity. 

Confidering,  therefore,  Forms  in  this  light,  as  beautiful 
merely  from  their  Expreffion  of  Defign,  the  obfervation  of 
Dr  Hutchefon  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  an  Axiom  with 
regard  to  their  Beauty,  viz . That  where  the  Uniformity  is 
equal,  the  Beauty  of  Forms  is  in  proportion  to  their  Varie- 
ty 3 and  when  their  Variety  is  equal,  their  Beauty  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  Uniformity  3 that  is  according  to  the  view 
which  I have  now  prefented  to  the  Reader,  When  the  U- 
nity  of  Defign  is  equal,  the  Beauty  of  Forms  will  be  in  pro- 
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portion  to  their  Embellifhment  5 and  when  the  Embellifh- 
ment  of  Forms  is  equal,  their  Beauty  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  Unity  of  their  Defign. 

III. 

In  the  view  which  I have  now  prefented  to  the  Reader? 
the  qualities  of  Uniformity  and  Variety  are  confidered  as 
beautiful  from  their  Expreffion  of  Defign.  In  the  prece- 
ding fedtion,  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  qualities  are  confi- 
dered  as  beautiful,  from  the  effedt  of  their  Compofition,  in 
maintaining  and  promoting  the  Emotion  which  the  fubjedt 
itfelf  is  capable  of  exciting.  That  thefe  qualities  are  in 
fadt  beautiful  from  both  thefe  caufes  > that  their  Compofi- 
tion is  in  fome  cafes  beautiful  from  being  expreflive  of  the 
Skill  andTafte  of  the  Artift;  and  in  others,  from  being  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  Gharadter  or  Expreffion  of  the  fubjedt, 
are  proportions  fo  obvious,  that  I will  not  detain  the  Reader 
by  any  illuftration  of  them.  The  confounding  of  thefe  di- 
flind  Expreffions,  has  alfo,  I believe,  been  the  caufe  of  the 
greater  part  of  miflakes  which  have  been  made  in  the  inve- 
itigation  of  the  Beauty  of  thefe  qualities. 

The  Beauty  of  thefe  Expreffions,  however,  is  very  differ- 
ent ; and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Artift,  either  to  facri- 
fic'e  the  Beauty  of  Defign  to  that  of  Charadler  or  Expreffion, 
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or  to  facrifice  the  Beauty  of  Character  to  that  of  Defign, 
there  is  not  perhaps  any  circumftance  of  more  importance 
to  him,  or  to  the  Arts  of  Tafte  in  general,  than  a pro- 
per comprehenfion  of  the  difference  of  this  Beauty,  and 
of  the  gre^t  fuperiority  which  the  one  has  over  the  other. 
The  fuperiority  of  the  Beauty  of  Expreffion  or  Character, 
feems  to  confift  in  three  things.  1 ft,  In  the  greater  and 
more  affeding  Emotion,  which  is  produced  by  it,  than 
what  is  produced  by  the  mere  expreffion  of  Defign.  2 dfy, 
In  this  Beauty  being  more  univerfally  felt,  as  being  depen- 
dent only  upon  Senfibility,  while  the  Beauty  of  Defign  is 
felt  only  fully  by  thofe  who  are  proficients  in  the  Art,  and 
who  are  able  accordingly  to  judge  of  the  Skill  or  Tafte 
which  is  difplayed ; and,  $dly9  In  the  permanence  of  this 
Beauty,  as  arifing  from  certain  invariable  principles  of  our 
Nature,  while  the  Beauty  of  Defign  is  dependent  upon  the 
period  of  the  Art,  in  which  it  is  difplayed,  and  ceafes  to  be. 
beautiful,  when  the  Art  has  made  a farther  progrefs  either 
in  improvement  or  decline.  In  all  thofe  Arts  therefore, 
that  have  for  their  object,  the  produdion  of  beautiful  Forms, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a firft  and  fundamental  principle, 
That  the  Expreffion  of  Defign  ffiould  be  fubjed  to  the  Ex- 
preffion of  Character ; and,  that  in  every  Form,  the  propor- 
tion of  Uniformity  and  Variety,  which  the  Artift  ffiould  ftudy, 
ought  to  be  that  which  is  accommodated  to  the  nature  of 
this  Character,  and  not  to  the  Expreffion  of  his  own  Dexte- 
rity or  Skill.  As  in  the  Mechanical  Arts,  whofe  objed  is 
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utility,  and  in  which  the  ability  of  the  Artift  is  mofl  furely 
difpiayed  by  the  production  of  ufeful  Form,  it  would  be 
abfurd  in  him  to  facrifice  this  utility,  to  the  difpiay  of  his 
own  dexterity  or  addrefs : fo  in  the  Arts  of  Talte,  whofe  ob- 
ject is  Beauty,  and  in  which  the  Tafte  or  Genius  of  the  Ar~ 
tilt  is  in  like  manner  molt  furely  difpiayed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiful  Form,  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  facrifice  the 
fuperior  Beauty  of  Character  or  Expreffion,  to  that  meaner 
and  lefs  permanent  Beauty,  which  may  arife  from  the  dif- 
piay of  his  own  ability  or  art. 

However  obvious  or  important  the  principle,  which  1 
have  now  fiated  may  be,  the  fine  Arts  have  been  unfortu- 
nately governed  by  a very  different  principle  and  the  un- 
due preference  which  Artifis  are  naturally  difpofed  to  give 
to  the  difpiay  of  Defign,  has  been  one  of  the  molt  powerful 
caufes  of  that  decline  and  degeneracy  which  has  uniform- 
ly marked  the  hiftory  of  the  fine  Arts,  after  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a certain  period  of  perfection.  To  a common  Spec- 
tator, the  great  teft  of  excellence  in  beautiful  Forms  is  Cha- 
racter or  Expreffion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  appearance  of 
fome  interefting  or  affeCting  quality  in  the  Form  itfelf.  To 
the  Artift,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  teft  of  excellence 
is  Skill  j the  production  of  fomething  new  in  point  of  De- 
fign,  or  difficult  in  point  of  Execution.  It  is  by  the  Expref- 
fion of  Character,  therefore,  that  the  generality,  of  Men  de- 
termine the  Beauty  of  Forms.  It  is  by  the  Expreffion  of 
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Defign,  that  the  Artid  determines  it.  When  therefore, 
the  Arts  which  are  converfant  in  the  Beauty  of  Form, 
have  attained  to  that  fortunate  dage  of  their  progrefs, 
when  this  Expredion  of  Character  is  itfelf  the  great  Ex- 
predion  of  Defign,  the  Invention  and  Taife  of  the  Artid, 
take,  almod  neceffarily,  a different  direction.  When  his 
excellence  can  no  longer  be  didinguidied  by  the  production 
of  merely  beautiful  or  expredive  Form,  he  is  naturally  led 
to  diffinguidi  it  by  the  production  of  what  is  uncommon  or 
difficult;  to  dgnalize  his  works  by  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
vention, or  the  dexterity  of  his  execution;  and  thus  gradu- 
ally to  forget  the  end  of  his  art,  in  his  attention  to  difplay 
his  fuperiority  in  the  Art  itfelf.  While  the  Artid  thus  in- 
fenfibly  deviates  from  the  true  principles  of  Compodtion, 
other  caufes  unfortunately  tend  to  miflead  alfo  the  Tade  of 
the  Public.  In  the  Mechanical  Arts,  whofe  objeCt  is  Utili- 
ty, this  Utility  is  itfelf  the  principle  by  which  we  deter- 
mine the  perfection  of  every  production : Utility,  however, 
is  a permanent  principle,  and  necedarily  renders  our  opi- 
nion of  this  perfection  as  permanent.  In  the  Fine  Arts, 
whofe  objeCt  is  Beauty,  it  is  by  its  effeCt  upon  our  imagi- 
nation alone,  that  we  determine  the  excellence  of  any  pro- 
duction. There  is  no  quality,  however,  which  has  a more 
powerful  effeCt  upon  our  imagination  than  Novelty.  The 
Tade  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  therefore,  very  natural- 
ly falls  in  with  the  invention  of  the  Artid,  and  is  gratified 
by  that  continued  production  of  Novelty  which  the  Art  af- 
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fords  to  it.  In  the  Mechanical  Arts,  which  are  direded  to 
general  utility,  all  men  are  in  fome  meafure  judges  of  the 
excellence  of  their  productions,  becaufe  they  are  in  fome 
meafure  judges  of  this  Utility.  But  in  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
feem  to  require  peculiar  talents,  and  which  require  at  leafl 
talents  that  are  not  generally  exerted,  all  men  neither  are, 
nor  conceive  themfelves  to  be  judges.  They  willingly  there- 
fore fubmit  their  opinions  to  the  guidance  of  thofe,  who,  by 
their  pradice  in  thefe  arts,  appear  very  naturally  the  moll 
competent  to  judge  with  regard  to  their  Beauty  ; and  while 
the  Arts  amufe  them  with  perpetual  novelty,  very  readily 
take  for  granted,  that  what  is  new  is  alfo  beautiful.  By 
thefe  means  ; by  the  preference  which  Artills  are  fo  natu- 
rally difpofed  to  give  to  the  Exprellion  of  Delign,  above  the 
Exprellion  of  Charader ; by  the  nature  of  thefe  Arts  them- 
felves, which  afford  no  permanent  principle  of  judging  ; and 
by  the  difpolition  of  men  in  general  to  fubmit  their  opi- 
nions to  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  the  Itronged  pro- 
penlity,  and  the  greatelt  interell  in  their  corruption,  have 
the  Arts  of  Talle,  in  every  country,  after  a certain  period 
of  perfedion,  degenerated  into  the  mere  Expreilions  of  the 
Skill  and  Execution  of  the  Artift,  and  gradually  liink  into  a 
Hate  of  barbarity,  almoll  as  great  as  that  from  which  they 
at  firft  arofe.  “ Alit  aemulatio  ingenia,  (fays  Velleius  Pa- 
“ terculus,  in  fpeaking  of  the  fame  fubjed),  et  nunc  invi- 
“ dia,  nunc  admiratio  incitationem  accendit;  naturaque 
il  quod  fummo  Audio  petitum  eh,  adfcendit  in  fummum, 
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“ difhcilifque  in  perfeCto  mora  eft  : naturaliterque  quod 
“ procedere  non  poteft,  recedit  \ et  ut  primo,  ad  confequen- 
“ dos  quos  priores  ducimus,  accendimur,  ita,  ubi  aut  prae- 
“ teriri  aut  aequari  eos  pofle  defperaYimus,  ftudium  cum 
“ fpe  fenefcit,  et  quod  aflequi  non  poteft,  fequi  deftnit  \ et 
“ velut  occupatam  relinquens  materiam,  quaerit  novam  > 
“ praeteritoque  eo,  in  quo  eminere  non  poftumus,  aliquid 

in  quo  nitamur  conquirimus.” 

Veil.  PatercuL  L.  1.  ad  fin. 

Nor  is  this  melancholy  progrefs  peculiar  to  thofe  Arts 
which  refpeft  the  Beauty  of  Form.  The  fame  caufes  ex- 
tend to  every  other  of  thofe  Arts  which  are  employed  in 
the  production  of  Beauty  3 and  they  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  Antiquity,  will  recoi- 
led, that  the  Hiftory  of  Statuary,  of  Painting,  of  Mufic, 
of  Poetry,  and  of  Profe  Compofition,  have  been  alike  di- 
ftinguilhed  in  their  later  periods,  by  the  fame  gradual  de- 
fertion  of  the  End  of  the  Art,  for  the  difplay  of  the  Art  it- 
felf , and  by  the  fame  prevalence  of  the  Expreftion  of  De- 
ftgn,  over  the  Expreftion  of  the  Compofttion  in  which  it 
was  employed.  It  has  been  feldom  found  in  the  hiftory  of 
any  of  thefe  Arts,  that  the  Artift,  like  the  great  Mafter  of 
PaintingAn  this  country,  has  united  the  Philofophy  with 
the  practice  of  his  Art,  and  regulated  his  own  fublime  in- 
ventions, by  the  chafte  principles  of  Truth  and  Science. 
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For  an  error,  which  fo  immediately  arifes  from  the  na- 
ture, and  from  the  pradice  of  thefe  Arts  themfelves,  it  is 
difficult,  perhaps  impoffible,  to  find  a remedy.  Whether 
(as  I am  willing  to  believe)  there  may  not  be  circumftances 
in  the  modern  ftate  of  Europe,  which  may  ferve  to  check 
at  leaft,  this  unfortunate  progreffion;  whether  the  beautiful 
Models  of  Antiquity  in  every  Art,  may  not  ferve  to  fix  in 
fome  degree  the  Standard  of  Tafte  in  thefe  Arts  ; whether 
the  progrefs  of  Philofophy  and  Criticifm  may  not  tend  to 
introduce  greater  liability,  as  well  as  greater  delicacy  of  Tafte; 
and  whether  the  general  diffiifion  of  Science,  by  increa- 
fing  in  fo  great  a proportion  the  number  of  judges,  may  not 
refcue  thefe  Arts  from  the  foie  dominion  of  the  Artifts,  and 
thus  eftablifh  more  juft  and  philofophical  principles  of  dech 
fion,  it  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  thefe  Effays  to  enquire. 
But  I humbly  conceive,  that  there  is  no  rule  of  Criticifm 
more  important  in  itfelf,  or  more  fitted  to  preferve  the  Tafte 
of  the  Individual,  or  of  the  Public,  than  to  confider  every 
Compofition  as  faulty  and  defedive,  in  which  the  Expref- 
fion  of  the  Art  is  more  ftriking  than  the  Expreftion  of  the 
Subjed,  or  in  which  the  Beauty  of  Defign  prevails  over  the 
Beauty  of  Charader  or  Expreftion,. 
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PART  II. 


Of  the  Influence  of  Fitness  upon  the  Beauty  of  Forms. 

L 

The  fecond  fource  of  the  relative  Beauty  of  Forms  is 
Fitness,  or  the  proper  Adaption  of  Means  to  an  End. 

That  this  Quality  in  Forms  is  productive  of  the  Emotion 
of  Beauty,  every  one  muft  probably  have  perceived.  In  the 
Forms  of  Furniture,  of  Machines,  and  of  Inftruments  in  the 
different  Arts,  the  greater  part  of  their  Beauty  arifes  from 
this  confideration } nor  is  there  any  Form  which  does  not 
become  beautiful,  where  it  is  found  to  be  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  End.  “ A fhip  which  is  well  built,  and  which  pro- 
“ mifes  to  fail  well,  fays  Mr  Hogarth,  is  called  by  failors  a 
“ Beauty.”  In  every  other  profusion  in  like  manner,  all 
Machines  or  Inftruments  are  called  beautiful  by  the  Artifts, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  the  end  of  their  Arts.  Even  the 
mofl  common  and  difregarded  articles  of  convenience,  are 
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felt  as  beautiful,  when  we  forget  their  familiarity,  and  com 
fider  them  only  in  relation  to  the  purpofes  they  ferve. 

That  Fitnefs  is  not  the  only  fource  of  Beauty  in  Forms, 
is  fufficiently  obvious.  But  I apprehend  the  elegant  and 
ingenious  Author  of  the  Essay  upon  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  has  yielded  too  much  to  the  love  of  Syftem, 
when  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  any  fource  of  Beauty  at  all. 
The  common  experience  and  common  language  of  mankind 
are  at  variance  with  this  opinion,  nor  does  it  feem  to  be 
fufRciently  fupported  by  any  of  the  inftances  he  brings. 
“ On  this  principle  (fays  he)  the  wedge-like  fnout  of  the 
“ Swine,  the  little  funk  eyes,  and  the  whole  make  of  the 
“ head,  fo  well  adapted  to  its  offices  of  digging  and  root- 
“ ing,  would  be  extremely  beautiful.  The  great  bag  hang- 
“ ing  to  the  bill  of  the  Pelican,  a thing  likewife  highly  ufe- 
“ ful  to  this  animal,  would  be  likewife  as  beautiful  in  our 
“ eyes.  The  Hedge-hog,  fo  well  fecured  againft  all  af- 
“ faults  by  his  prickly  hide,  and  the  Porcupine,  with  his 
“ miffile  quills,  would  be  then  confidered  as  creatures  of 
“ no  fmall  elegance.  There  are  few  animals  whofe  parts 
“ are  better  contrived  than  thofe  of  the  Monkey.  He  has  the 
“ hands  of  a man,  joined  to  the  fpringy  limbs  of  a beaft  : 
“ he  is  admirably  calculated  for  running,  leaping,  grap- 
“ pling  and  climbing:  and  yet  there  are  few  animals  which 
“ feem  to  have  lefs  Beauty  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,”  &c. 
In  thefe  inftances,  and  in  all  the  others  he  mentions,  it  is 

clear, 
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clear,  that  the  animals  are  not,  in  general,  confidered  as 
beautiful : but  if  I am  not  deceived,  the  reafon  of  this  is, 
not  that  the  Fitnefs  of  their  conffrudion  is  not  a confidera- 
tion  capable  of  producing  the  Emotion  of  Beauty,  but  that 
in  general  we  never  confider  the  animals  in  the  light  of  this 
Fitnefs  of  their  conffrudion.  Such  Forms  are  not  naturally 
beautiful,  or  have  none  of  thofe  ingredients  which  were  be- 
fore mentioned  as  conffituting  the  natural  Beauty  of  Forms. 
It  is  the  natural  Beauty  of  Forms,  however,  which  fir  ft 
ftrikes  us,  becaufe  it  demands  neither  any  previous  know- 
ledge, nor  any  fixed  attention.  Such  animals,  befides,  have 
many  unpleafing  qualities  from  their  inffinds,  their  charac- 
ters, and  their  modes  of  life.  It  is  in  the  light  of  thefe  qua- 
lities, however,  that  we  generally  confider  them;  becaufe 
painful  or  difagreeable  qualities  much  more  fuddenly,  as 
well  as  more  powerfully  affed  us,  than  qualities  of  an  op- 
pofite  kind.  Whenever,  however,  we  can  prevail  upon  our- 
felves  to  difregard  thefe  unpleafing  confiderations,  and  to 
confider  the  animals  in  the  light  of  the  Fitnefs  of  their  con- 
ftrudion,  I believe  it  is  agreeable  to  every  man’s  experi- 
ence, that  their  Forms  become  then,  in  fome  degree^  ob- 
jeds  of  Beauty.  To  fay  at  firft,  that  the  head  of  the  Swine 
was  a beautiful  Form,  might  perhaps  expofe  the  perfon 
who  aflerted  it  to  ridicule;  but  if  the  admirable  Fitnefs 
of  its  conffrudion,  for  the  neceffities  of  the  animal,  are  ex- 
plained, there  is  no  perfon  who  will  not  feel  from  this  view 
of  it,  an  Emotion  of  Beauty.  There  is  nothing  more  conit- 
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mon,  accordingly,  in  books  of  Anatomy,  or  Natural  Hiftory, 
than  the  term  of  Beauty  applied  to  many  common,  and 
many  difagreeable  parts  of  the  animal  Frame  5 nor  is  there 
any  Reader,  who  confiders  the  fubje&s  in  the  light  of  their 
Fitnefs  alone,  who  does  not  feel  the  fame  Emotion  with  the 
Writers.  A Phyfician  talks  even  of  a beautiful  Theory  of 
Dropfies  or  Fevers,  a Surgeon  of  a beautiful  Inftrument  for 
operations,  an  Anatomift  of  a beautiful  Subject  or  Prepara- 
tion. The  reft  of  the  world,  indeed,  hear  this  language 
with  fome  degree  of  aftonifhment.  It  is  in  the  light  only  of 
Horror  or  Difguft  that  fuch  objects  appear  to  them ; but  to 
the  Artifts  thefe  qualities  have  long  difappeared,  and  the  on- 
ly light  in  which  they  regard  them,  is  their  Fitnefs  for  the 
purpofes  of  their  Arts.  Thefe  inftances  are  perhaps  fuffi- 
cient  to  iliow,  that  even  the  objects  which  are  moft  defti- 
tute  of  Natural  Beauty,  become  beautiful,  when  they  are 
regarded  only  in  the  light  of  their  Fitnefs ; and  that  the 
reafon  why  they  do  not  always  appear  beautiful  to  us,  is, 
that  we  in  general  leave  this  quality  out  of  our  confidera- 
tion.  That  pleafing  or  agreeable  Forms  receive  Beauty 
from  their  Fitnefs 5 and  that  the  moft  perfect  Form  of  Na- 
tural Beauty  may  receive  additional  Beauty  from  its  being 
wifely  adapted  to  fome  End,  are  fads  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire any  illuftration.  It  is  only  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
quality,  in  its  effetft  of  producing  the  Emotion  of  Beauty, 
is  fubject  to  the  fame  limitations  with  every  other  quality 
of  Emotion.  Such  qualities,  when  either  familiar  or  mi- 
nute, 
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nute,  fail  in  producing  an  Emotion  fufliciently  ftrong  to  be 
the  foundation  of  Beauty ; and  as  the  Emotion  which  we 
receive  from  Fitnefs,  is  in  itfelf  greatly  inferior  to  many 
other  Emotions  of  Pleafure,  there  are  perhaps  more  inftan- 
ces,  where  this  quality  is  obferved,  without  the  fentiment 
of  Beauty,  than  in  moil  other  qualities  of  a limilar  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Unlefs  when  it  is  either 
great  or  new,  the  generality  of  men  feel  little  Beauty  in 
any  Expreflion  of  Fitnefs. 
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II. 

Of  the  Beauty  of  Proportion. 

I apprehend  alfo,  that  the  Beauty  of  Proportion  in 
Forms  is  to  be  afcribed  to  this  caufe ; and  that  certain  Pro- 
portions affed  us  with  the  Emotion  of  Beauty,  not  from 
any  original  capacity  in  fuch  qualities  to  excite  this  Emo- 
tion, but  from  their  being  expreflrve  to  us  of  the  Fitnefs  of 
the  parts  to  the  End  deligned.  It  is  impoflible  for  me,  with- 
in the  bounds  which  I prefcribe  myfelf,  to  enter  fully  into 
the  inveftigation  of  the  nature  of  Proportion.  All  I intend 
is  to  produce  fome  of  the  confiderations  which  induce  me  to 
join  with  Mr  Hogarth  in  this  conclufion. 

i.  I conceive,  that  the  Emotion  of  pleafure  which  Propor- 
tion affords,  has  no  refemblance  to  any  pleafure  of  fenfa- 
tion,  but  that  it  refembles  that  feeling  of  fatisfadion  which 
we  have  in  other  cafes,  where  Means  are  properly  adapted 
to  their  End.  When  a Chair  or  a Table,  or  any  other 
common  objed  is  well  proportioned,  as  far  as  I can  judge, 
what  we  feel,  is  not  a mere  fenfation  of  pleafure,  from  a 
certain  arrangement  of  parts,  but  an  agreeable  Emotion, 
from  the  perception  of  the  proper  difpofition  of  thefe  parts, 
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for  the  End  defigned.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  effect  of 
difproportion  feems  to  me  to  bear  no  refemblance  to  that  im- 
mediate painful  fenfation  which  we  feel  from  any  difagree- 
able  found  or  fmell,  but  to  refemble  that  kind  of  diflatisfac- 
tion  which  we  feel,  when  Means  are  unfitted  to  their  End. 
Thus,  the  difproportion  in  the  legs  of  a Chair  or  Table, 
does  not  affedl  us  with  a fimple  fenfation  of  pain,  but  with 
a very  obfervable  Emotion  of  diffatisfadion  or  difcontent, 
from  the  unfuitablenefs  of  this  conftrud'ion  for  the  purpofes 
which  the  objeds  are  intended  to  ferve.  Of  the  truth  of 
this,  every  man  mufl  judge  from  his  own  experience. 


The  habit,  indeed,  which  we  have  in  a great  many  fami- 
liar cafes,  of  immediately  conceiving  this  Fitnefs  from  the 
mere  appearance  of  the  Form,  leads  us  to  imagine,  as  it  is 
exprefled  in  common  language,  that  we  determine  Propor- 
tion by  the  eye ; and  this  quality  of  Fitnefs  is  fo  immediate- 
ly exprefled  to  us  by  the  material  Form,  that  we  are  fen- 
fible  of  little  difference  between  fuch  judgments  and  a mere 
determination  of  fenfe  ; yet  every  man  muft  have  obferved, 
that  in  thofe  cafes,  when  either  the  objed  is  not  familiar  to 
us,  or  the  conftrudion  intricate,  our  judgment  is  by  no 
means  fo  fpeedy;  and  that  we  never  difcover  the  Proportion, 
until  we  previoufly  difcover  the  principle  of  the  Machine, 
or  the  Means  by  which  the  End  is  produced. 
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The  nature  of  language  feems  alfo  very  ftrongly  to 
fliow  the  dependence  of  Proportion  upon  Fitnefs,  and  that 
it  produces  the  Emotion  of  Beauty*  by  being  confidered  as 
the  Sign  of  this  quality.  If  a common  perfon  were  afked, 
why  the  Proportion  of  fome  particular  building,  or  ma- 
chine, or  inftrument  pleafed  him,  he  would  naturally  an- 
fwer,  becaufe  it  rendered  the  objed  fit  or  proper  for  its 
end.  If  we  were  defcribing  a machine  or  inftrument,  to 
any  perfon  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Proportion,  and  wiftied  to  inform  him  of  the  Beauty 
of  this  Proportion,  we  could  do  it  perfedly  well  by  fubfti- 
tuting  the  term  Fitnefs  inftead  of  it,  and  explaining  to  him 
the  fingular  accuracy  with  which  the  feveral  parts  were 
adapted  to  the  general  end  of  the  machine  ; and  if  we  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  defcription,  he  would  have  the  fame  Emo- 
tion fro»m  the  confideration  of  this  Fitnefs,  that  we  our- 
felves  have  from  the  confideration  of,  what  we  call,  its  Pro- 
portion. It  very  often  happens,  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
we  read  or  hear  accounts  of  Forms  which  we  have  never 
feen,  and  of  confequence,  of  the  Proportions  of  which  (if 
Proportion  is  a real  and  original  quality  in  objeds)  it  is  im- 
pofftble  for  us  to  judge;  yet  I think,  if  we  are  convinced 
that  the  Form  is  well  contrived,  and  that  its  feveral  parts 
are  properly  adjufted  to  their  End,  we  immediately  fatisfy 
ourfelves  that  it  is  well  proportioned  ; and  if  we  perfedly 
understand  its  nature  or  mechanifm,  we  never  hefitate  to 
fpeak  of  its  Proportion,  though  we  never  have  feen  it. 
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If  Proportion,  on  the  contrary,  confifted  in  certain  determi- 
nate relations,  difcoverable  only  by  a peculiar  fenfe,  all  this 
could  not  poflibly  happen.  The  confideration  of  Fitnefs 
could  no  more  influence  our  opinion  of  Proportion,  than 
any  other  confideration ; and  we  could  as  little  colled  the 
belief  of  Proportion  in  any  Form  from  the  confideration  of 
its  Fitnefs,  as  from  that  of  its  Sound  or  Colour. 

In  a great  variety  of  cafes,  the  terms  Fitnefs  and  Propor- 
tion are  perfedly  fynonymous.  There  is,  however,  a di- 
ftindion  between  them,  which  it  may  be  neceflkry  to  ex- 
plain, as  it  will  afford  a more  accurate  conception  of  the 
nature  of  Proportion,  and  of  the  foundation  of  its  Beau- 
ty- 

Every  Form  which  is  fufceptible  of  Proportion,  may  be 
confidered  in  either  one  or  other  of  the  following  lights. 

] Jiy  In  the  light  of  its  whole  or  general  relation  to  the  End 
deflgned,  or  when  it  is  confidered  as  a whole,  without  any 
diftindion  of  parts ; or,  2 dly.  In  the  light  of  the  relation  of  its 
fever al  parts  to  this  End.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a machine, 
we  may  fometimes  confider  it  in  the  light  of  its  general  uti- 
lity for  the  End  it  is  deftined  to  ferve,  and  fometimes  in  the 
light  of  the  propriety  of  the  different  parts,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  End.  When  we  confider  it  in  the  firft  light, 
it  is  its  Fitnefs  which  we  properly  confider.  When  we  con- 
fider  it  in  the  fecond  light,  it  is  its  Proportion  we  confider. 
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Fitnefs  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  exprefs  the  general  re- 
lation of  propriety  between  Means  and  an  End,  and  Pro- 
portion a peculiar  or  fubordinate  relation  of  this  kind,  viz, 
the  proper  relation  of  parts  to  an  End.  Both  agree  in  ex- 
prefling  the  relation  of  propriety  between  Means  and  their 
Ends.  Fitnefs  exprefies  the  proper  relation  of  the  whole  of 
the  Means  to  the  End.  Proportion  the  proper  relation  of  a 
part,  or  of  parts,  to  their  End. 

In  common  language,  accordingly,  wherever  we  fpeak  of 
this  relation  in  a fubjed  which  has  no  divilion  of  parts,  the 
terms  are  ufed  fynonymoully.  Thus  we  fay,  that  a man’s 
expences  are  fitted,  or  are  proportioned  to  his  income  3 that 
a man’s  ambition  is  fitted  or  proportioned  to  his  talents  3 
that  an  undertaking  is  fitted  or  proportioned  to  one’s 
powers. 

In  fubjeds  which  are  capable  of  divifion  into  parts,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  terms  Fitnefs  and  Proportion  are  not 
ufed  fynonymoully,  but  according  to  the  explanation  which 
I have  now  given.  Thus  we  fay,  that  the  Form  of  the  Eye 
is  admirably  fitted  for  Vifion^  that  the  Telefcope  is  fitted 
for  difcovering  objeds  at  a diflance  3 that  the  Fire-engine  is 
fitted  for  railing  water : but  we  could  not  fay  in  any  of  thefe 
cafes,  that  they  were  proportioned  to  their  Ends.  When 
we  confider  thefe  fubjeds  as  compofed  of  parts,  and  attend 
to  the  Form  of  thefe  parts  for  the  attainment  of  their  Ends, 

we 
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we  immediately  fpeak  of  the  Proportion  of  thefe  parts. 
The  juft  Proportion  of  fuch  parts,  is  accordingly  nothing 
more,  than  that  peculiar  Form  or  dimension  which  has  been 
found  from  experience  heft  fitted  for  the  accompliihment 
of  the  purpofe  of  the  inftrument  or  the  machine.  Proportion 
therefore  may,  I apprehend,  be  confidered  as  applicable  on- 
ly to  Forms  compofed  of  parts,  and  to  exprefs  the  relation 
of  propriety  between  any  part,  or  parts,  and  the  End  they 
are  defined  to  ferve- 

3.  It  may  he  further  obferved,  that  Forms  are  juft  fu- 
fceptible  of  as  many  proportions,  as  they  are  fufceptible  of 
parts  neceftary  to  the  end,  for  which  they  are  intended : and 
that  every  part  which  has  no  immediate  relation  to  this  end, 
is  unfufceptible  of  any  accurate  Proportion.  In  many 
F orms  of  the  moft  common  kind,  there  are  a great  number 
of  parts  which  have  no  relation  to  the  end  or  purpofe  of  the 
Form,  and  which  are  intended  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  orna- 
ment rather  than  of  ufe.  In  fuch  parts,  accordingly,  we 
never  expecft  or  perceive  any  accurate  proportion,  nor  is 
there  any  fettled  and  permanent  opinion  of  Beauty  in  them, 
as  there  is  in  the  great  and  neceftary  parts  of  the  Form.  In 
the  Form  of  a Chair,  for  inftance,  or  Table,  or  Sopha,  or 
Door  or  Window,  feveral  of  the  parts  are  merely  ornament- 
al : they  have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  fttnefs  of  the 
Form,  and  they  vary  accordingly  almoft  every  year  in  their 
Forms  and  Sizes.  All  that  is  required  of  them  is,  that  they 

fhould 
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fhould  not  obftrutf:  the  general  fitnefs  3 within  that  limit 
they  are  fufceptible  of  perpetual  and  pie  along  Variety. 
There  are  other  parts,  however,  of  the  fame  Forms,  which 
are  necefiary  to  the  general  end  or  purpofe  of  their  con- 
ftrudion,  as  the  height  of  the  Chair  for  the  convenience  of 
fitting,  of  the  Table  for  its  peculiar  purpofes,  &c.  Thefe 
parts,  accordingly,  have  all  a Proportion,  which  is  im- 
mediately difcerned,  and  which  is  never  greatly  violated 
without  producing  an  Emotion  of  diffiatisfa&ion.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Proportion  was  fome thing  abfolute  and  inde- 
pendent in  Forms,  it  feems  difficult  to  imagine,  that  it 
fhould  be  found  only  in  thofe  Forms,  which  are  fufceptible 
offitnefs,  and  in  thofe  parts  only  of  fuch  Forms  as  admit 

of  this  quality. 

4.  Our  fenfe  of  Proportion  in  every  Form,  keeps  pace  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  fitnefs  of  its  conftru&ion.  Where  we 
have  no  acquaintance  with  the  fitnefs  of  any  b orm,  we  have 
no  fenfe  of  its  peculiar  Proportions.  No  Man,  for  inftance, 
ever  prefumes  to  fpeak  of  the  Proportions  of  a Machine,  of 
the  ufe  or  purpofe  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  When  a new 
Machine  is  lliown  us,  we  may  pronounce  with  regard  to 
the  fimplicity  or  the  complexnefs  of  its  confirudtion,  but 
we  never  venture  to  pronounce  with  regard  to  the  proprie- 
ty or  impropriety  of  its  Proportions.  M hen  our  acquain- 
tance is  greater  with  the  ufes  or  purpofes  of  any  particular 

clafs  of  Forms,  than  the  generality  of  people,  we  are  fen- 
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fible  of  a greater  number  of  pleafing  Proportions  in  fuch 
obje&s,  than  the  reft  of  the  world  ; and  the  fame  parts 
which  others  look  upon  with  indifference,  we  perceive  as 
beautiful,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  propriety  of  their 
conftrucftion  for  the  end  defigned.  This  every  perfon  muft 
have  obferved  in  the  language  of  Artifts,  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  the  inftruments  of  their  own  Arts  3 in  the  language  of 
Anatomifts,  and  Proficients  in  Natural  Hiftory,  in  many 
different  fubjetfts  of  their  Science  3 as  well  as  in  the  increafe 
of  his  own  fenfe  of  Proportion  in  different  Forms,  with  the 
increafe  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ends  that  fuch  Forms  are 
deftined  to  ferve.  When  any  improvement,  in  the  fame 
manner,  is  made  in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  Forms  of  Art, 
fo  that  different  Proportions  of  parts  are  introduced,  and 
produce  their  end  better  than  the  former,  the  new  Propor- 
tions gradually  become  beautiful,  while  the  former  lofe 
their  Beauty.  In  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Cer- 
tainty of  Proportion,  is  in  all  cafes  dependent  upon  the  Cer- 
tainty of  Fitnefs.  1 ft,  Where  this  Fitnefs  is  abfolutely  de- 
termined, as  in  many  cafes  of  Mechanics,  the  Proportion  is 
equally  determined,  idly,  Where  it  is  determined  only  by 
experience,  the  opinion  of  the  Beauty  of  Proportion  varies 
with  the  progrefs  of  fuch  experience.  $dly9  Where  this  Fit- 
nefs cannot  be  fubje&ed  to  experience,  as  in  the  cafe  of  na- 
tural Forms,  the  common  Proportion  is  generally  conceived 
to  be  the  fitteft,  and  is  therefore  confidered  as  the  moft 
beautiful.  It  is  impoftlble,  I apprehend,  to  reconcile  thefe 

cafes 
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cafes  of  the  dependence  of  our  fenfe  of  Proportion  upon  our 
opinion  of  Fitnefs,  to  the  belief  that  there  are  any  certain 
and  eftablifhed  Proportions  in  Forms,  which  are  originally 
and  independently  beautiful. 

Thefe  illuftrations  feem  to  me  very  ftrongly  to  fhew  the 
intimate  connedion  which  fubfifts  between  Proportion  and 
Fitnefs ; and  to  afford  a much  more  eafy  and  fimple  folu- 
tion  of  the  delight  which  Proportion  produces,  than  the 
opinion  of  its  being  a real  and  independent  quality  in  ob- 
jects. 

There  is,  however,  one  cafe  in  which  it  may  hill  be 
doubted,  whether  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Propor- 
tion is  fufhcient  to  account  for  the  Phenomena  : I mean  in 
the  cafe  of  Architecture.  The  writers  on  this  fubjed 
who  have  beft  underftood  the  Art,  have  been  unanimous  in 
confidering  the  Proportions  which  have  been  difcovered  in 
it,  as  deriving  their  effed  from  the  original  confutation  of 
our  nature,  and  as  beautiful  in  themfelves  without  relation 
to  any  Expreffion.  They  have  been  willing  alfo,  fometimes, 
to  fupport  their  opinion  by  analogies  drawn  from  Propor- 
tions in  other  fubjeds,  and  have  remarked  feveral  cafes  in 
which  fimilar  Proportions  are  beautiful  in  Mufic  and  in 
Numbers.  The  futility  of  all  reafoning  from  fuch  analo- 
gies has  been  fo  often  expofed,  and  is  in  itfelf,  indeed,  fo 
very  obvious,  that  I fhall  not  flop  to  confider  it. 
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I flatter  myfeif,  therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  confidered 
as  an  unneceflary  digreflion,  if  I endeavour  to  {hew,  that 
the  Beauty  of  the  Proportions  in  this  Art,  are  refolveable 
into  the  fame  principle,  and  that  they  pleafe  us,  not  from 
any  original  law  of  our  nature,  but  as  expreflive  of  Fitnefs, 

The  Proportions  in  Architecture  relate  either  to  its 
External  or  its  Internal  Parts.  I fhall  ofler  fome  ob« 
fervations  upon  thele  iubjedts  leparately.. 
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III. 

Of  the  External  Proportions  of  Architecture, 

The  Propriety  or  Fitnefs  of  any  Building,  intended  for 
the  habitation  of  Man,  (as  feen  from  without,)  confifts 
chiefly  in  two  things,  i Jl,  In  its  Stability ; and,  idly , In  its 
being  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  Roof.  Walls,  in  eve* 
ry  country,  at  the  fame  period  of  time,  are  nearly  of  an  e- 
qual  thicknefs.  It  js  eafy  therefore,  for  the  Spe&ator  to 
judge  from  their  external  appearance,  whether  they  are,  or 
are  not  fufRcient  for  thefe  two  purpofes.  In  plain  buildings 
intended  merely  for  ufe,  and  without  any  view  to  ornament, 
it  is  thefe  confiderations  which  chiefly  determine  our  opi- 
nions of  Proportion.  When  the  walls  are  of  fuch  a height  as 
feems  fufEcient  both  for  their  own  liability,  and  for  the 
fupport  of  the  weight  which  is  impofed  upon  them  ; and 
when  the  diftance  between  them  is  fuch,  as  appears  fufE- 
cient  for  fupporting  the  weight  of  the  roof,  we  confider 
the  houfe  as  well  or  as  properly  proportioned.  When  any 
of  thefe  circumftances,  on  the  contrary,  are  different;  when 
the  walls  are  either  fo  high  as  to  feem  infecure,  or  the  roof 
fo  large,  as  to  feem  too  heavy  for  its  fupport,  or  the  flde  walls 
fo  diftant,  as  to  beget  an  opinion  of  its  infecurity,  we 
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fay,  that  the  Building,  in  fuch  particulars,  is  ill  proportion- 
ed. In  fuch  cafes,  what  we  mean  by  Proportion,  is  merely 
Fitnefs  for  the  ends  of  liability  and  fupport,  and  as  this 
Fitnefs  cannot  be  very  accurately  meafured,  and  is  in  itfelf 
capable  of  wide  limits,  there  are  accordingly  no  accurate 
Proportions  of  this  kind,  and  no  Archited  has  ever  attempt- 
ed to  fettle  them.  The  general  conclufions,  that  we  have 
formed  from  Experience,  with  regard  to  the  Fitnefs  of  fuch 
Forms,  are  the  foie  guides  of  our  opinion  with  refped  to  thefe 
Proportions.  It  may  be  obferved'alfo,  that  our  fentiments 
of  the  Proportions  of  fuch  Buildings  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  Buildings,  and  even  upon  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  compofed.  Gothic  Buildings,  of  which  we  know 
that  the  walls  are  confiderably  thicker  than  thofe  of  modern 
days,  admit  of  greater  height,  and  of  a greater  appear- 
ance of  weight  in  the  roof,  than  Buildings  of  the  prefent 
age.  A houfe  built  of  brick  or  of  wood,  does  not  admit  of 
the  fame  height  of  wall,  l$c.  with  a houfe  built  of  Bone, 
becaufe  the  walls  are  feldom  fo  ftrong*  A houfe  which  is 
united  with  others,  admits  of  a greater  height  than  if  it 
flood  alone,  becaufe  we  conceive  it  to  be  fupported  by  the 
adjoining  houfes.  And  a Building  which  has  no  roof,  or 
nothing  which  it  appears  to  fupport,  as  a Tower,  or  Spire, 
admits  of  a much  greater  height  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
Building.  Thefe  Principles  are  all  that  feem  to  regulate  the 
external  Proportions  of  fimple  Buildings;  all  of  them  fo  ob- 

vioufly 
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vioufly  depending  upon  Fitnefs,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  il- 
luftrate  them  farther. 

It  is  not  in  fuch  Buildings,  accordingly,  that  any  very  ac- 
curate external  Proportions  have  ever  been  fettled.  This 
is  peculiar  to  what  are  called  the  Orders  of  Architedure,  in 
which  the  whole  genius  of  the  Art  has  been  difplayed,  and 
in  which  the  Proportions  are  fettled  with  a certainty  fo  ab- 
folute,  as  to  forbid  ahnoft  the  attempt  at  Innovation. 

There  are  generally  faid  to  be  five  orders  of  Architedure, 
viz.  the  Tufcan,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and 
the  Compofite.  There  are  properly,,  however,  only  four, 
and  fome  writers  have  further  reduced  them  to  three. 
What  conftitutes  an  order  is  its  Proportions,  not  its  orna- 
ments. The  Compofite  having  the  fame  proportions  with 
the  Corinthian,  though  very  different  in  refped  of  its  orna- 
ments, is  properly  therefore  confidered  only  as  a corrupted 
Corinthian* 

Every  order  confifts  of  three  great  parts  or  divifions ; the 
Bafe,  the  Column,  and  the  Entablature  > and  the  governing 
Proportions  relate  to  this  divifion.  The  whole  of  them 
compofe  the  wall,  or  what  anfwers  to  the  wall  of  a common 
building,  and  fupports  the  roof. 
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There  is  one  great  difference,  however,  to  be  obferved 
between  a common  wall,  and  that  aflembiage  of  parts  which 
conflitutes  an  order.  A common  wall  is  intended  to  fupport 
a roof,  and  derives  its  proportions  in  a great  meafure  from 
this  deftination.  To  an  order,  the  confideration  of  the 
roof  is  unnecefiary.  It  is  complete  without  any  roof,  and 
where  a roof  is  neceflary,  it  is  generally  fo  contrived  as  not 
to  appear,  The  weight  which  is  fupported,  or  which  ap- 
pears to  be  fupported  in  an  order,  is  the  Entablature.  The 
Fitnefs  of  a wall,  confifts  in  its  appearing  adequate  to  the 
fupport  of  the  roof.  The  Fitnefs  of  an  order,  or  of  the  Pro- 
portions of  an  order,  it  fhould  feem  alfo,  from  analogy,  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  confifts  in  their  appearing  adequate  to 
the  fiipport  of  the  Entablature,  or  of  the  weight  which  is 
impofed  upon  them. 

That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  and  that  it  is  from  their  be- 
ing exprefiive  to  us  of  this  Fitnefs,  that  the  Proportions  of 
thefe  different  orders  appear  beautiful,  may  perhaps  feem 
probable,  from  the  following  confiderations : 

i.  The  appearance  of  thefe  Proportions  themfelves,  feems 
very  naturally  to  lead  us  to  this  conclufion.  In  ail  the  or- 
ders, the  Fitnefs  of  the  parts  to  the  fupport  of  the  peculiar 
weight,  or  appearance  of  weight  in  the  Entablature,  is  ap- 
parent to  every  perfon,  and  conflitutes  an  undoubted  part 
of  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  them.  In  the  Tufcan,  where 

the 
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the  Entablature  is  heavier  than  in  the  reft,  the  Column  and 
Bale  are  proportionably  ftronger.  In  the  Corinthian,  where 
the  Entablature  is  lighteft,  the  Column  and  Bafe  are  propor- 
tionably llighter.  In  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  which  are  be- 
tween thefe  extremes,  the  forms  of  the  Column  and  Bafe 
are  in  the  fame  manner  proportioned  to  the  reciprocal 
weights  of  their  Entablatures,  being  neither  fo  ftrong  as 
the  one,  nor  fo  flight  as  the  other.  If  the  Beauty  of  fuch 
Proportions  is  altogether  independent  of  Fitnefs,  and  de- 
rived from  the  immediate  conftitution  of  our  nature,  it  Is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  coincidence  j and  as  the  Beauty 
of  Fitnefs  in  thefe  feveral  cafes  is  univerfally  allowed,  it  is 
altogether  unphilofophical,  to  fubftkute  other  caufes  of  the 
fame  effed,  until  the  infufficiency  of  this  caufe  is  clearly 
pointed  out. 

2.  The  language  of  mankind,  upon  this  fiibjed,  feems  to 
confirm  the  fame  opinion.  Whenever  we  either  fpeak  or 
think  of  the  Proportions  of  thefe  different  orders,  the  cir~ 
cumftances  of  weight  and  fupport  enter  both  into  our  con- 
fideration  and  our  Expreflion.  The  term  Proportion,  in 
its  general  acceptation,  implies  them } and  if  this  term  is 
not  ufed,  the  fame  idea  and  the  fame  pleafure  may  be  com- 
municated by  terms  expreflive  of  Fitnefs  for  the  fupport  of 
weight.  Heavinefs,  and  flightnefs  or  infufficiency,  are  the 
terms  moft  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  a deviation  on  either 
fide,  from  the  proper  relation  \ both  ot  them  obvioufly  in- 
cluding 
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eluding  the  confideration  of  fupport,  and  exprefilng  the 
want  of  Proportion.  When  it  is  faid  that  a Bafe,  a Cq^ 
lumn,  or  an  Entablature  is  difprbportioned,  it  is  the  fame 
thing  as  faying,  that  this  part  is  unfitted  to  the  reft,  and 
inadequate  to  the  proper  End  of  the  Building.  When  it  is 
faid,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  thefe  feveral  parts  are  pro- 
perly adjufted  to  their  End,  that  the  Bafe  appears  juft  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  Column,  and  both  for  that  of 
the  Entablature,  every  perfoh  immediately  concludes  that 
the  parts  are  perfectly  proportioned  : And,  I apprehend,  it 
is  very  poftible  to  give  a man  a perfect  conception  of  the 
Beauty  of  thefe  Proportions,  and  to  make  him  feel  it  in  the 
ftrongeft  manner,  without  ever  mentioning  to  him  the  name 
of  Proportion,  but  merely  by  explaining  them  to  him  under 
the  confideration  of  Fitnefs,  and  by  fhowing  him  from  ex- 
amples, that  thefe  Forms  are  the  moft  proper  which  can  be 
deviled  for  the  End  to  which  they  are  deftined.  If  our 
perception  of  the  Beauty  of  Proportion,  in  fuch  cafes,  were 
altogether  independent  of  any  fuch  confiderations,  I think, 
that  thefe  circumftances  in  language  could  not  pofiibly  take 
place  j and  that  it  would  be  as  poftible  to  explain  the  na- 
ture and  Beauty  of  Proportion  by  terms  expreflive  of  Sound 
or  Colour,  as  by  terms  exprefiive  of  Fitnefs  or  Proprie- 
ty. : ';':j 


3.  The  natural  fentiments  of  mankind  on  this  fubjedt, 

feem  to  have  a different  progrefs  from  what  they  would  na- 
turally 
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turally  have,  if  there  were  any  abfolute  Beauty  in  fuch  Pro- 
portions difcoverable  by  the  eye.  It  cannot  furely  be  ima- 
gined, that  an  infant  will  perceive,  or  does  perceive,  the 
Beauty  of  fuch  Proportions  in  the  fame  manner  that  he  per- 
ceives the  objedis  of  any  other  external  fenfe.  It  is  not 
found  either,  that  the  generality  of  mankind,  even  when 
come  to  mature  age,  exprefs  any  fenfe  of  the  abfolute  Beau- 
ty of  fuch  objedts.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  very  early  in 
life,  we  are  fenfible  of  difproportion  in  Building,  becaufe 
the  ideas  of  bulk  and  fupport  are  fo  early  and  fo  neceflarily 
acquired,  and  the  Eye  is  fo  foon  habituated  to  judge  of 
weight  from  vifible  figure,  that  what  is  fit  for  the  fupport 
of  weight,  is  very  foon  generally  afcertained.  What  a 
common  perfon,  therefore,  exprefies  upon  the  view  of 
fuch  Proportions,  is  rather  Satisfaction,  than  Delight.  It 
is  not  the  proportions  which  molt  affedt  him.  It  is  the  mag- 
nificence, the  grandeur  and  the  coftlinefs  which  fuch  Build- 
ings ufually  difplay ; and  though  he  is  much  pleafed  with 
fuch  Expreflions,  he  is  generally  filent  with  regard  to  the 
Beauty  of  thofe  Proportions  with  which  Connoifieurs  are  fo 
much  enraptured.  If  Proportion,  on  the  contrary,  were 
fomething  abfolutely  beautiful  in  fuch  objedts,  the  Progrefs 
of  Tafte  would  be  reverfed ; the  admiration  of  the  infant 
would  be  given  to  thefe  Proportions,  long  before  he  was 
able  to  judge  of  their  Fitnefs ; and  the  fatisfadtion  which  a- 
rifes  from  the  Exprefiion  of  Fitnefs,  would  be  the  lafi:  in- 
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gredient  in  his  pleafure,  inftead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  the 
firft. 

4.  The  nature  of  thefe  Proportions  themfelves  feems  very 
ftrongly  to  indicate  their  dependence  upon  the  Expreflion 
of  Fitnefs.  The  Beauty  of  fuch  Forms  (on  the  luppofi- 
tion  of  their  abfolute  and  independent  Beauty)  mu  ft  confift 
either  in  their  Beauty,  confidered  as  individual  objects,  or 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  If  the  effedt  arifes  from 
the  nature  of  the  individual  Forms,  then  it  muft  obvioufly 
follow,  that  fuch  Forms  or  Proportions  muft  be  beautiful  in 
all  cafes.  I think,  however,  that  there  is  no  reafon  to  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  cafe.  The  Bale  of  a Column,  for  in- 
ftance,  (taken  by  itfelf,  and  independent  of  its  ornaments, 
which  in  this  inquiry  are  entirely  to  be  excluded  from  corn 
fideration),  is  not  a more  beautiful  Form  than  many  others 
that  may  be  given  to  the  fame  quality  of  matter.  The 
peculiar  Form  which  its  Proportions  give  it,  Is  very  far 
from  being  beautiful  in  every  other  cafe,  as  would  neceffa- 
rily  happen,  if  it  were  beautiful  in  itfelf,  and  independent 
of  every  Expreflion.  A plain  ftone  of  the  fame  magnitude 
may  furely  be  carved  into  very  different  Forms  from  thofe 
which  conftitute  the  bafes  of  any  of  the  orders,  and  may  ftill 
be  beautiful.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  Column  (confidered 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  merely  in  relation  to  its  peculiar 
Form,  and  independent  of  its  ornaments)  is  not  more  beau- 
tiful, as  a Form,  and  perhaps  not  fo  beautiful,  as  many  o- 
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ther  Forms  of  a fimilar  kind.  The  Trunk  of  many  Trees, 
the  Maft  of  a Ship,  the  long  and  {lender  Gothic  Column, 
and  many  other  fimilar  obje&s,  are  to  the  full  as  beautiful, 
when  confidered  merely  as  Forms  without  relation  to  any 
End,  as  any  of  the  Columns  in  Archite&ure.  If,  oil  the 
contrary,  thefe  Forms  were  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  as 
individual  obje&s,  no  other  fimilar  Forms  could  be  equally 
beautiful,  but  fuch  as  had  the  fame  Proportions.  The  fame 
obfervation  will  apply  equally  to  the  Form  of  the  Entabla- 
ture. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  from  any 
abfolute  Beauty  in  thefe  Forms,  confidered  individually, 
that  our  opinion  of  their  Beauty  in  Compofition,  arifes. 

If  it  is  faid,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Beauty  of  Pro- 
portion in  fuch  cafes,  arifes  from  the  relation  of  thefe  parts, 
and  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  relation  of  fuch  Forms 
and  Magnitudes,  in  itfelf  beautiful,  independent  of  any 
confideration  of  Fitnefs,  there  feem  to  be  equal  difficulties. 
Befides  the  relation  of  Fitnefs  for  the  fupport  of  weight, 
the  only  relations  which  take  place  among  thefe  parts,  are 
the  relations  of  Length  and  Breadth,  and  the  relation  of 
Magnitude.  If  this  Beauty  arofe  from  the  relation  of 
Length,  it  is  neceflary  to  fhow,  that  fuch  a proportion  of 
three  parts  in  point  of  length,  is  folely  and  permanently 
beautiful.  If  from  the  relation  of  Breadth,  there  is  the 
fame  necefiity  of  fhowing,  that  fuch  a proportion  of  three 
parts  in  point  of  breadth  is  as  permanently  beautiful.  If 
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from  both  together,  then  the  fame  Proportions  only,  ought 
to  be  felt  as  beautiful  iiv  all  cafes  to  which  the  relations  of 
Length  and  Breadth  can  apply.  If  again,  this  Beauty  arofe 
from  the  relation  of  Magnitude,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  fhow,  that  three  magnitudes  or  quantities  of 
matter,  have  in  fad  no  other  beautiful  proportions  but  thofe 
which  takes  place  in  fuch  orders.  But  as  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous, that  there  is  no  foundation  for  fuppoling  any  fuch  law 
in  our  nature,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  innumerable 
cafes  of  all  fuch  relations,  different  and  contrary  Propor- 
tions are  beautiful,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  Propor- 
tions are  abfolutely  beautiful  from  any  of  thefe  relations. 

The  only  relation,  therefore,  that  remains,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  Fitnefs ; and  if  the  fame  inquiry  is  carried  on,  I be- 
lieve it  will  foon  be  found,  that  a certain  Proportion  of  parts 
is  neceffarily  demanded  by  this  relation  > and  very  probably 
alfo,  that  this  certain  Proportion,  is  in  fad  that  of  each  of 
thefe  orders,  according  to  the  particular  bulk  or  weight 
that  is  given. 

If  an  order  is  confidered  as  an  aflemblage  of  weight,  and 
parts  to  fupport  that  weight,  our  experience  immediately 
leads  us  to  conceive  a proper  relation  of  thefe  parts  to  their 
End.  If  the  Entablature  be  confidered  as  the  weight,  then 
of  courfe  a certain  Form  and  fize  in  the  Column  is  demanded 
for  the  fupport  of  it,  and  in  the  Bafe  for  the  fupport  of 
both.  A plain  ftone,  for  inftance,  fet  upon  its  end,  has  no 
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proportion  further  than  for  the  purpofe  of  {lability.  If  it 
appears  firm,  it  has  all  the  proportions  we  defire  or  demand, 
and  its  form  may  he  varied  in  a thoufand  ways,  without  in- 
terfering with  our  fenfe  of  its  Proportion.  Place  a Column, 
or  any  other  weight  upon  this  Hone  ; immediately  another 
Proportion  is  demanded,  vizi  its  Proportion  to  the  fupport 
of  this  weight*  The  Form  fupported,  however,  has  no 
Proportion  farther  than  that  which  is  neceflary  for  its  {labi- 
lity, or  for  continuing  in  its  fituation.  It  may  be  more  or 
lefs  beautiful  in  point  of  Form,  from  other  confiderations, 
but  not  upon  account  of  its  Proportion.  Above  this  again 
place  an  additional  body  3 immediately  the  intermediate 
Form  demands  a new  Proportion,  viz . to  the  weight  it 
fupports ; and  the  firft  part,  or  the  Bafe,  demands  alfo  an- 
other Proportion,  in  confideration  of  the  additional  weight 
which  is  thus  impofed  upon  it*  In  this  fuppofition,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  confideration  of  Fitnefs  alone,  leads  us  to 
exped  a certain  Proportion  among  each  of  thefe  parts! \ the 
parts  are  beautiful  or  pleafing,  juft  as  they  anfwer  to  this 
demand,  and  where  the  parts  are  few,  and  experiments 
eafy,  it  feems  not  difficult  at  laft,  to  arrive  at  that  perfed 
Proportion  which  fatisfies  the  Eye,  as  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fupport  and  {lability*  If  we  leave,  therefore,  eve- 
ry thing  elfe  out  of  confideration,  the  confideration  of  Fit- 
nefs alone  feems  fufficient  to  account,  both  for  the  origin 
of  fuch  Proportions  in  Architedure,  and  for  the  pleafure 
which  attends  the  obfervation  of  them. 
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Although,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Exprefflon  of 
Fitnefs  upon  the  Beauty  of  Proportion  fliould  be  allowed, 
and  the  dodrine  of  the  original  Beauty  of  Proportion  ihould 
be  deferted,  as  inconfiftent  with  experience,  yet  it  may  ftill 
be  doubted  whether  this  Expreflion,  is  fufHcient  to  account 
for  the  delight  which  moft  men  feel  from  the  orders  of  Ar- 
chitecture : and  it  may  naturally  be  alkecl,  why  mankind 
have  fo  long  adhered  to  thefe  Forms,  without  attempting  to 
deviate  from  them,  if  they  are  not  folely  and  peculiarly 
beautiful.  The  fatisfadion  we  feel  from  the  obfervation  of 
Fitnefs,  it  may  be  faid,  is  a moderate  and  feeble  pleafure, 
when  compared  with  that  delight  with  which  the  models  of 
Arehitedure  are  Purveyed : and  the  uniform  adherence  of 
men  to  the  eftablifhed  Proportions,  is  too  flrong  a proof  of 
their  abfolute  or  peculiar  Beauty,  to  be  oppofed  by  any  ar- 
guments of  a diftant  or  metaphyfical  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  firfl:  of  thefe  obje&ions,  I acknow- 
ledge, that  the  mere  confideration  of  Fitnefs  is  infuflicient  to 
account  for  the  pleafure  which  is  generally  derived  from  the 
eftablifhed  orders  : But  I apprehend,  that  this  pleafure  arifes 
from  very  different  caufes,  than  from  their  Proportions,  and 
that,  in  fad,  when  thefe  Proportions  only  are  confidered, 
the  pleafure  which  is  generally  felt,  is  not  greater  than  that 
which  we  experience,  when  we  perceive  in  any  great  work, 
the.  proper  relation  of  Means  Jti©  an  Endi. 
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The  Proportions  of  thefe  orders,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
are  diftinct  fubjects  of  Beauty  from  the  Ornaments  with 
which  they  are  embellifhed,.  from  the  Magnificence  with 
which  they  are  executed,  from  the  purpofes  of  Elegance  they 
are  intended  to  ferve,  or  the  fcenes  of  Grandeur  they  are 
deftined  to  adorn.  It  is  in  fuch  fcenes,  however,  and  with 
Rich  additions,  that  we  are  accuftomed  to  obferve  them;  and 
while  we  feel  the  effect  of  all  thefe  accidental  AfTociations, 
we  are  feldom  willing  to  examine  what  are  the  caufes  of  the 
complex  Emotion  we  feel,  and  readily  attribute  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Architecture  itfelf,  the  whole  pleafure  which  we 
enjoy.  But  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  AfTociations  we 
have  with  thefe  Forms,  that  fiill  more  powerfully  ferve 
to  command  our  admiration;  for  they  are  the  Grecian 
orders ; they  derive  their  origin  from  thofe  times,  and  were 
the  ornament  of  thofe  countries,  which  are  mod  hallowed 
in  our  imaginations ; and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  fee  them, 
even  in  their  modern  copies,  without  feeling  them  operate 
upon  our  minds,  as  reliques  of  thofe  polifhed  nations  where 
they  firff  arofe,  and  of  that  greater  people  by  whom  they 
were  afterwards  borrowed.  While  this  fpecies  of  Archi- 
tecture is  attended  with  fo  many  and  fo  pleafing  Affocia- 
tions,  it  is  difficult  even  for  a man  of  reflection  to  dif- 
tinguifh,  between  the  different  fources  of  his  Emotion ; or 
in  the  moments  in  which  this  delight  is  felt,  to  afcertain 
what  is  the  exact  portion  of  his  pleafure  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  thefe  Proportions  alone ; and  two  different 
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caufes  combine  to  lead  us  to  attribute  to  the  ftyle  of  Archi- 
tecture itfelf,  the  Beauty  which  arifes  from  many  other  Af- 
fociations.  In  the  firfl  place,  while  it  is  under  our  eye,  this 
Architecture  itfelf  is  the  great  objeCt  of  our  regard,  and  the 
central  objeCt  of  all  thefe  Afiociations.  It  is  the  material 
fign,  in  faCt,  of  all  the  various  affeCting  qualities  which  are 
connected  with  it,  and  it  difpofes  us  in  this,  as  in  every  o- 
ther  cafe,  to  attribute  to  the  fign,  the  effeCt  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  qualities  fignified.  When  we  refleCt,  upon 
the  other  hand,  in  our  calmer  moments,  upon  the  fource  of 
our  Emotion,  another  motive  arifes  to  induce  us  to  confider 
thefe  Proportions  as  the  foie  or  the  principal  caufe  of  our 
pleafure ; for  thefe  Proportions  are  the  only  qualities  of  the 
objeCt,  which  are  perfectly  or  accurately  afcertained;  they 
have  received  the  aflent  of  all  ages  fince  their  difcovery : 
they  are  the  acknowledged  objeCts  of  Beauty  j and  having 
thus  got  poflefiion  of  one  undoubted  principle,  our  natural 
love  of  fyfiem,  induces  us  to  afcribe  the  whole  of  the  efieCt 
to  this  principle  alone,  and  eafily  fatisfies  our  minds  by  faving 
us  the  trouble  of  a long  and  tedious  inveftigation.  That 
this  caufe  has  had  its  full  effeCt  in  this  cafe,  will,  I believe, 
appear  very  evident  to  thofe,  who  attend  to  the  enthufiafm 
with  which,  in  general,  the  writers  in  Architecture  Ipeak 
of  the  Beauty  of  Proportion,  and  compare  it  with  the  com- 
mon fentiments  of  men  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  this  Beauty. 
Both  thefe  caufes  confpire  to  millead  our  judgment  in  this 
point,  and  to  induce  us  to  attribute  to  one  quality  in  fuch 
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objects,  that  Beauty  which  in  truth  refults  from  many  united 
qualities. 

It  will  be  found,  I believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
real  Beauty  of  fuch  Proportions,  is  in  fad  not  greater  than 
that  which  we  feel  in  many  cafes  where  we  perceive  means 
properly  adapted  to  their  End ; and  that  the  admiration 
we  feel  from  the  profped  of  the  orders  of  Antiquity,  is 
neceiTarily  to  be  afcribed  to  other  caufes  befides  thefe  Pro- 
portions. The  common  people,  undoubtedly,  feel  a very  infe- 
rior Emotion  of  Beauty  from  fuch  objeds,  to  that  which  is 
felt  by  men  of  liberal  education,  becaufe  they  have  none  of 
thofe  AfTociations  which  modern  education  fo  early  con- 
neds  with  them.  The  Man  of  Letters  feels  alfo  a weaker 
Emotion  than  that  which  is  felt  by  the  Connoifleur  or  the 
Archited,  becaufe  he  has  none  of  the  AfTociations  which 
belong  to  the  Art,  and  never  cotifiders  them  in  relation  to 
the  genius  or  fkill,  or  invention  which  they  difplay.  De- 
prive thefe  orders,  in  the  fame  manner,  of  their  cudomary 
ornaments,'  and  leave  only  the  great  and  governing  Propor- 
tions ; or  change  only,  in  the  flighted  degree  their  Forms, 
without  altering  thefe  Proportions,  and  their  Beauty  will  be 
in  a great  meafure  dedroyed.  Preferve,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  of  the  orders,  but  diminifh  in  a great  degree  their 
fcale  mP  and  though  they  will  dill  be  beautiful,  yet  their 
Beauty  will  be  infinitely  inferior  to  that  which  they  have 
upon  their  ufual  fcale  of  magnificence.  It  is  pofllble,  in 
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the  Form  of  a Candleftick,  orfome  other  trifling  utenfil,  to 
imitate  with  accuracy,  any  of  thefe  orders.  It  is  poflible 
in  many  of  the  common  articles  of  furniture,  to  imitate 
fome  of  the  greateft  models  of  this  Art  but  who  does  not 
know  that  their  great  Beauty  in  fuch  an  employment  would 
be  loft  ? Yet  ftill  their  Proportions  are  the  lame,  if  their 
Proportions  are  the  foie  caufe  of  their  Beauty.  Deftroy  in 
the  fame  manner,  all  the  Aflociations  of  Elegance,  of  Mag- 
nificence, of  Coftlinefs,  and  ftill  more  than  ail,  of  Antiqui- 
ty, which  are  fo  ftrongly  conneded  with  fuch  Forms,  and  I 
conceive  every  man  will  acknowledge,  that  the  pleafure 
which  their  Proportions  would  afford,  would  not  in  fad  be 
greater  than  that  which  we  feel  in  other  cafes,  where  means 
are  properly  adapted  to  their  End. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  objedion,  viz.  That  the  uni- 
form adherence  of  mankind  to  thefe  Proportions,  is  in  kfelf 
a fufficient  proof  of  their  foie  or  abfolute  Beauty  y I con- 
ceive that  many  other  caufes  of  this  adherence  may  be  af- 
figned,  and  that  thefe  caufes  are  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
effed,  without  fuppofing  any  peculiar  law  of  our  nature,  by 
which  fuch  Proportions  are  originally  beautiful*  They  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  remarking  the  extenfive  influ- 
ence which  the  Aflociations  of  Antiquity  have  upon  our 
minds,  will  be  convinced,  that  this  caufe  alone  has  had  a 
very  powerful  effed  in  producing  this  uniformity  of  opi- 
nion : and  they  who  confider,  that  the  real  effed  of  Propor- 
tion 
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tion  is  to  produce  only  a very  moderate  delight,  will  eafily 
perceive,  that  an  almoft  unfurmountable  obftacle  has  been 
placed  to  every  invention  or  improvement  in  this  Art,  when 
fuch  inventions  could  oppofe  only  a calm  and  rational  plea- 
fure,  to  that  enthufiafm  which  is  founded  upon  fo  many,  and 
fo  interefting  Aftbciations. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  eaufes  in  the  nature  of 
the  Art  itfelf,  which  fufEciently  account  for  the  perma- 
nence of  tafte  upon  this  fubjed.  In  every  produdion  of  hu- 
man Labour.,,  the  influence  of  Variety  is  limited  by  two  cir- 
cumftances,  vi%.  by  the  coftlinefs,  and  the  permanence  of  the 
materials  upon  which  that  Labour  is  employed.  Wherever 
fhe  materials  of  any  objed,  whether  of  ufe  or  of  luxury,  are 
coftly,  wherever 'the  original  price  of  fuch  fubjeds  is  great, 
the  influence  of  the  love  of  Variety  is  diminifhed  : the  ob- 
jeds  have  a great  intrinfic  value,  independent  of  their  par- 
ticular Form  or  Fafhion ; and  as  the  deflrudion  of  the  Form, 
is  in  moft  cafes  the  deflrudion  of  the  fubjed  itfelf,  the  fame 
Form  is  adhered  to  with  little  Variation.  I»n  Drefs,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  which  the  Variation  of  Fafhion  is  more  obfer- 
vable  'than  in  mofl  other  fubjeds,  it  is  thofe  parts  of  Drefs 
which  are  lead  coftly,  of  which  the  Forms  are  moft  fre- 
quently changed : in  proportion  as  the  original  value 
increafes,  the  difpofition  to  Variety  diminifttes  3 and  in 
feme  objeds,  Which  are  extremely  coftly,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
'jewels,  there  is  no  change  of  Fafhion  whatever,  except  in 
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circumftances  different  from  the  value  of  the  objects  them- 
selves, as  in  their  Setting  or  difpofition.  Of  all  the  fine 
Arts,. however,  Architecture  is  by  far  the  moil  coftly.  The 
wealth  of  individuals  is. frequently  difhpated  by  it : and  even 
*the  le venue  of  nations,  is  equal  only  to  very  flow,  and  very 
infrequent  productions  of  this  kind.  The  value,  therefore, 
of  fuch  objects,  is  in  a great  meafure  independent  of  their 
Forms ; the  invention  of  men  is  little  excited  to  give  an  ad- 
ditional value  to  fubjeCts,  which  in  themfelves  are  fo  va- 
luable^ and  the  Art  it.felf,  after  it  has  arrived  at  a certain 
neceffary  degree  of  perfection,  remains  in  a great  meafure 
fiationary,  both  from  the  infrequency  of  cafes  in  which  in- 
vention pan  be  employed,  and  from  the  little  demand  there 
is  for  the  exercife  of  that  invention.  The  nature  of  the 
Grecian  orders  very  plainly  indicates,  that  they  were  origi- 
nally executed  in  wood,  and  that  they  were  fettled  before  the 
Greeks  had  begun  to  make  ufe  of  ftone  in  their  buildings. 
From  the  period  that  ftone  was  employed,  and  that  of  courfe 
public  buildings  became  more  coftly,  little  farther  progrefs 
feems  to  have  been  made  in  the  Art.  The  coftlinefs  of  the 
fubjeCt,  in  this  as  in  every  other  cafe,  gave  a kind  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  Form  by  which  it  was  diftinguifhed. 

If,  befides  the  coftlinefs  of  the  fubjeCt,  it  is  alfo  perma- 
nent or  durable,  this  chara&er  is  ftill  farther  increafed. 
Thofe  productions,  of  which  the  materials  are  perifhable, 
and  muft  often  be  renewed,  are  from  their  nature  fubjeCted 
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to  the  influence  of  Variety.  Chairs  and  Tables,  for  in- 
ftance,  and  the  other  common  articles  of  Furniture,  cannot 
well  laft  above  a few  years,  and  very  often  not  fo  long.  In 
fuch  articles  accordingly,  there  is  room  for  the  invention  of 
the  Artift  to  difplay  itfelf,  and  as  the  fubjed:  itfelf  is  of  no 
very  great  value,  and  may  derive  a conliderable  one  from 
its  Form,  a ft rong  motive  is  given  to  the  exercife  of  this  in- 
vention. But  Buildings  may  laft,  and  are  intended  to  laft 
for  centuries.  The  life  of  Man  is  very  inadequate  to  the 
duration  of  ftich  productions  : and  the  prefent  period  of  the 
world,  though  old  with  relpeCt  to  thole  Arts,  which  are  em- 
ployed upon  perifhable  fubjeCts,  is  yet  young  in  relation  to 
an  Art,  which  is  employed  upon  fo  durable  materials  as 
thofe  of  Architecture.  Inftead  of  a few  years,  therefore, 
centuries  mull  probably  pafs  before  fuch  productions  de- 
mand to  be  renewed,  and  long  before  that  period  is  elapfed, 
the  facrednefs  of  Antiquity  is  acquired  by  the  fubjeCt  itfelf, 
and  a new  motive  given  for  the  prefervation  of  limilar  Forms. 
In  every  country  accordingly,  the  fame  efteCt  has  taken 
place  : and  the  fame  caufes  which  have  thus  ferved  to  pro- 
duce among  us  for  fo  many  years,  an  uniformity  of  Tafte 
with  regard  to  the  ftyle  of  Grecian  Architecture,  have  pro- 
duced alfo  among  the  nations  of  the  Eaft,  for  a much 
longer  courfe  of  time,  a limilar  uniformity  of  Tafte  with 
regard  to  their  ornamental  ftyle  of  Architecture ; and  have 
perpetuated  among  them  the  fame  Forms,  which  were  in 
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ufe  among  their  forefathers,  before  the  Grecian  orders  were 
invented. 

It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  purfue  thefe  {peculations,  with 
regard  to  the  foundation  of  Beauty  in  Architecture,  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  would  lead.  The  hints  which  I have 
now  offered,  may  perhaps  fatisfy  the  Reader,  that  the  Beau- 
ty of  the  External  Proportions  of  Architecture,  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  their  Expreffion  of  Fitnefs  ; that  this  Beauty  is 
in  faCt  not  greater  than  what  is  often  felt  From  limit ar  Ex- 
preffion in  other  fubjeCts ; and  that  both  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  and  the  uniformity  of  tlheir  Tafte  with  regard  to 
the  ftyle  of  Grecian  Architecture,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  other 
caufes,  than  any  abfolute  nr  independent  Beauty  in  the  Pro- 
portions. by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed* 
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IV. 

Of  the  Internal  Proportions  of  Architecture. 

By  the  Internal  Proportions  of  Architecture,  I mean  that 
difpofition  of  the  three  dimenfions  of  Length,  Breadth  and 
Height  which  is  neceflary  to  render  a room  or  apartment 
beautiful  or  pleafing  in  its  Form.  Every  man  is  able  at  firft 
fight  to  fay,  whether  a room  is  well  or  ill  proportioned;,  ah 
though  perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  what  is  the  principle 
from  which  this  propriety  is  determined.  Many  of  the  wri- 
ters upon  Architecture  confider  certain  Proportions  of  this 
kind  as  beautiful  from  the  original  conftitution  of  our  na- 
ture, and  without  relation  to  any  Expreffion.  I apprehend, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Beauty  of  Proportion,  in  this,  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  arifes  from  its  Expreffion  of  Fitnefs. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  a plain  wall  is  fufceptible 
of  no  other  Proportion,  than  that  Proportion  of  height 
which  is  neceflary  for  the  Expreffion  of  Strength  or  Stabili- 
ty. If  it  appears  firm  and  fufficient,  it  has  all  the  Propor- 
tion we  defire.  Suppofe  any  fpace  inclofed  by  four  walls, 
the  fame  Proportion  remains : we  require  that  the  height 
fliould  be  fuch  as  to  indicate  liability,  and  if  this  is  an- 
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fwered,  we  require  no  more.  The  Form  of  the  inclofure 
may  be  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  from  other  caufes j but  we 
never  fay  that  it  is  beautiful  on  account  of  its  Proportion. 
Add  a roof  to  this  inclofure , and  immediately  a variety  of 
other  Proportions  are  demanded,  from  the  confideration  of 
the  weight  which  is  now  to  be  fupported.  If  the  walls  are 
very  high,  they  have  the  appearance  of  infufficiency  for  this 
fupport : if  very  low,  they  indicate  an  unneceflary  and  un- 
ufual  weight  in  the  roof.  A certain  Proportion  therefore 
in  point  of  height  is  demanded.  If  the  length  of  the  in- 
clofure is  great,  the  roof  appears  alfo  to  be  infufficiently  fup- 
ported, and  from  the  laws  of  perfpe&ive  its  weight  feems 
to  increafe  as  it  retires  from  the  Eye.  A certain  propor- 
tion, therefore,  in  point  of  Length,  is  demanded.  If  in 
the  laft  cafe,  the  breadth  of  the  inclofure  is  very  great,  a 
ftillftrongerconvi&ion  of  infufficiency  arifes  from  the  diiiance 
of  the  fupporting  walls.  A certain  proportion,  therefore, 
in  point  of  Breadth  is  demanded,  for  the  fame  end.  Where- 
ever  a Form  of  this  kind  is  produced ; wherever  walls  are 
united  for  the  fupport  of  a roof,  thefe  Proportions  are  ne- 
ceffiarily  required  ; and  fo  far  are  they  from  being  remote 
from  common  obfervation,  that  there  is  no  man  who  is  not 
immediately  fenfible  of  any  great  violation  of  them.  Eve- 
ry apartment,  however,  is  an  inclofure  of  this  kind.  It 
feems  natural,  therefore,  to  imagine,  that  the  Proportions 
of  an  apartment  will  be  pleafing,  when  they  appear,  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  full  and  eafy  fupport  of  the  roof  5 and  that 
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they  are  beautiful  from  being  expreffive  of  this  Fitnefs. 
This  propofition  may  perhaps  be  more  obvious  from  the  fol- 
lowing confiderations : 

i.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  real  Beauty  of  Propor- 
tion in  this  cafe,  is  not  greater  than  that  which  attends  the 
Expreflion  of  Fitnefs  in  other  cafes  j and  that  this  Exprel* 
lion  is  perfe&ly  fufhcient  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the 
delight  which  men  in  general  feel  from  thefe  objeds.  Ar- 
tifts,  indeed,  very  frequently  talk  with  enthufiafm  of  the 
Beauty  of  fuch  Proportions,  and  are  willing  to  afcribe  to 
the  Proportions  themfelves,  that  Emotion  which  they  in 
reality  receive  from  the  affociations  which  their  art,  and 
their  education  have  connected  with  them ; but  whatever 
may  be  the  language  of  Artifts,  the  uniform  language  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  is  very  different.  What  they  feel  from 
the  appearance  of  a well  proportioned  room,  is  fatisfadion, 
rather  than  pofitive  delight : they  are  hurt  with  the  want  of 
Proportion ; but  they  are  not  greatly  enraptured  with  its  pre- 
fence. What  they  are  delighted  with,  in  apartments  where 
this  Beauty  has  been  ftudied,  is  their  Decoration  and  their 
Furniture  ; the  Convenience,  or  Elegance,  or  Magnificence 
which  they  exhibit.  Every  one  knows,  accordingly,  that 
the  bell  proportioned  room,  before  it  is  finilhed,  and  while 
nothing  but  its  Proportions  are  difcernible,  produces  only  a 
very  calm  and  moderate  pleafure,  in  no  refped  greater  than 
that  which  we  feel  from  a well  conftruded  machine,  or 
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convenient  piece  of  furniture.  Remove  even  the  furniture 
from  the  moft  finifhed  apartment,  and  the  delight  which 
we  receive  from  it  is  immediately  diminifhed ; yet  the  Pro- 
portions are  altogether  independent  of  the  furniture,  and 
are  much  more  difcernible  when  it  is  removed.  No  per- 
fon,  in  the  fame  manner,  remarks  the  Proportions  of  the 
miferable  room  of  a cottage,  or  any  other  mean  dwelling  3 
yet  the  moft  regular  Proportions  may,  and  fometimes  are 
to  be  found  in  a cottage.  If  the  apartments  in  fuch  a build- 
ing were  purpofely  conftruded  according  to  the  moft  rigo- 
rous laws  of  Proportion,  I apprehend,  that  they  would  pro- 
duce no  Emotion  greater  than  that  of  iiniple  Satisfaction  j 
yet  if  thefe  Proportions  were  themfelves  originally  beauti- 
ful, they  ought  in  this  cafe  to  produce  the  fame  delight  as 
in  the  Senate-houfe  or  the  Palace.  If  therefore  (as  feems 
to  be  evident)  certain  Proportions  are  demanded  in  a room, 
as  expreftive  of  Fitnefs  3 and  if  the  Emotion  that  is  produ- 
ced by  the  eftabliflied  and  regular  Proportions,  is  no  great- 
er than  that  which  we  receive  in  other  cafes,  from  the  Ex- 
preftion  of  this  quality,  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  thefe  Proportions  are  in  fad  beautiful,  from  the  Ex- 
preftion  of  this  Fitnefs. 

2.  The  general  language  of  mankind  feems  to  confirm 
the  fame  opinion.  Whoever  has  had  occafion  to  attend  to 
the  common  language  of  men  on  this  fubjed,  muft  have 
obferved,  that  the  ufual  terms  by  which  they  exprefs  their 
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fenie  of  Proportion,  or  of  the  want  of  Proportion  in  a room, 
are  thofe  of  Lightnefs  and  Heavinefs ; terms  which  obviouf- 
ly  fuppofe  the  belief  of  weight  and  of  fupport,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  ufed,  if  the  Beauty  of  Form,  in  this 
cafe,  did  not  depend  upon  the  Fitnefs  or  propriety  of  this 
relation.  The  terms  Proportion  and  Difproportion  are  in 
truth  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  common  people  5 and 
to  defcribe  to  them  any  apartment,  in  fuch  terms,  leaves 
them  as  ignorant  as  ever  of  its  Beauty  5 but  there  is  hardly 
any  man  who  does  not  readily  apprehend,  that  an  apart- 
ment is  of  a pleafing  Form,  when  he  is  told  that  the  walls 
are  neither  too  high,  nor  too  low,  nor  too  wide  for  the  fup- 
port of  the  roof,  or  who  will  not  as  readily  apprehend  the 
contrary,  when  he  is  told,  that  in  either  of  thefe  refpe&s, 
an  appearance  of  infecurity  is  produced.  A room  which  is 
low,  or  wide  in  the  roof,  is  in  general  faid  to  be  heavy.  A 
room,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  high  in  the  roof,  and  in 
which  this  weight  feems  to  be  properly  and  eafily  fuftained, 
is  faid  to  be  light.  If  we  were  under  the  necefiity  of  inter- 
preting to  a common  perfon  the  language  of  Artifts,  or  of 
explaining  to  him  in  what  the  Beauty  of  Form  in  this  re- 
fpedt  confifts,  I apprehend,  we  ftiould  naturally  do  it,  by 
reprefenting  it  to  him  as  light,  or  as  fo  contrived  that  the 
fupport  was  perfedly  adapted  to  the  weight  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  were  to  explain  to  him  in  what  refped: 
any  room  was  deficient,  we  ftiould  as  naturally  do  it,  by 
pointing  out  to  him  where  the  conftru&ion  was  deficient  in 
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Fitnefs,  and  had  the  appearance  of  heavinefs  or  inefficient 
fupport.  In  this  manner  alfo,  without  ever  hearing  of  the 
terms  of  Proportion  or  Difproportion,  or  confidering  the 
fubjed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  Fitnefs,  he  might  ac- 
quire a perfect  conception  of  this  Beauty 5 and  be  led,  in 
fad,  to  the  fame  conclufions  with  regard  to  the  proper  com- 
pofition  of  thefe  dimenfions,  that  are  already  eftablilhed  un- 
der the  title  of  Proportions.  If  thefe  Proportions,  however, 
were  originally  and  independently  beautiful,  no  explanation 
of  them  from  another  fenfe  could  poffibly  be  intelligible , 
and  the  fubftitution  of  the  term  Fitnefs  would  be  as  un- 
meaning as  that  of  Sound  or  Colour.  I am  far  from  con- 
tending, that  the  generality  of  men  are  very  accurate  in 
their  notions  of  the  propriety  of  the  relation  of  weight  and 
fupport ; or  very  proper  judges  of  the  perfedion  of  Propor- 
tion in  this  refped.  But  I apprehend,  that  the  terms  of 
Heavinefs  and  Lightnefs  which  they  employ,  and  univerfal- 
!y  underftand,  are  a fufficient  evidence  of  the  principle  up- 
on which  their  judgments  are  formed,  and  that  they  Ihow, 
that  it  is  from  the  Expreffion  of  Fitnefs  for  the  fupport  of 
weight  that  their  admiration  is  determined. 

The  fame  obfervation  which  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
Progrefs  of  Tafte,  in  the  external  Proportions  of  this  Art, 
is  applicable  alfo  to  its  internal  Proportions.  If  they  were 
originally  and  independently  beautiful,  the  earlier  period 
of  life  would  be  moll  remarkable  for  the  difcovery  of  them ; 
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and  it  would  be  only  in  later  life,  and  in  proportion  to  our 
Experience,  that  we  could  difcover  the  additional  Beauty 
which  they  derive  from  their  Fitnefs.  Every  one  knows, 
however,  that  the  real  progrefs  is  different,  that  during  the 
years  of  infancy  and  childhood  no  fenfibility  whatever  is 
(hewn  to  this  Beauty ; that  it  is  only  as  our  Experience 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  relation  between  weight  and  fup- 
port,  that  we  begin  to  be  fenfible  of  it ; that  they  whofe  oc- 
cupations have  prevented  them  from  forming  any  very  ac- 
curate judgment  of  this  kind,  are  proportionably  deficient 
in  the  accuracy  of  their  Tafte;  and  that  in  general,  the 
bulk  of  mankind  have  no  farther  conception  of  this  fpecies 
of  Beauty,  than  what  arifes  from  the  confideration  of  Fit- 
nefs for  the  fupport  of  weight. 

3.  If  there  were  any  abfolute  and  independent  Beauty  iff 
fuch  Proportions,  it  feems  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  every 
violation  of  them  would  be  equally  painful  3 and  that  the 
deviation  from  them  in  each  of  thefe  dimenfions,  would  be 
attended  with  a fimilar  Emotion  of  Difcontent.  All  thefe 
Proportions  relate  either  to  the  Height,  the  Length,  or  the 
Breadth  of  an  apartment.  Every  man,  however,  mull  have 
obferved,  that  it  is  with  very  different  feelings  he  regards 
the  want  of  Proportion  in  thefe  three  refpe&s.  Too  great 
a Height  in  a room  is  not  nearly  fo  painful  as  too  little 
Height;  and  too  great  a length  produces  a trifling  Emo- 
tion of  Difcontent,  compared,  with  that  which  we  feel  from 
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too  great  Breadth.  Whether  a room  is  a few  feet  too  high, 
or  too  long,  few  people  obferve ; but  every  one  obferves  a 
much  lefs  difproportion,  either  in  the  diminution  of  its 
Height,  or  in  the  extent  of  its  Breadth.  The  mofl  general 
faults,  accordingly,  which  common  people  find  with  apart- 
ments, is  either  in  their  being  too  low,  or  too  broad.  The 
Proportions  of  Height  and  Length  they  feldom  attend  to, 
if  they  are  not  greatly  violated.  Thefe  fads,  though  not 
eafily  reconcileable  with  the  dodrine  of  the  abfolute  Beauty 
of  thefe  Proportions,  agree  very  minutely  with  the  account 
which  I have  given  of  the  origin  of  this  Beauty.  If  this 
Beauty  arifes  from  the  Expreflion  of  Fitnefs,  the  Propor- 
tions, of  which  the  violation  fhould  affed  us  the  mofl:, 
ought  to  be  thofe  which  are  mofl  neceffary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  Fitnefs.  Thefe,  however,  very  obvioufly,  are 
either  too  little  Height,  or  too  great  Breadth : the  firfl  im- 
mediately indicating  an  unufual  weight  in  the  roof,  and  the 
other  exprefling  the  greatefl  poflible  infufficiency  for  the 
fupport  of  this  weight.  The  mofl  unpleafing  Form  of  an 
apartment,  accordingly,  that  it  is  poflible  to  contrive,  is 
that  of  being  at  the  fame  time  very  broad,  and  very  low  in 
the  roof.  Too  great  Height,  and  too  great  length,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  fo  difagreeable  Expreflions.  By  the 
firfl,  at  leaft,  Fitnefs  is,  in  no  material  degree,  violated, 
and  what  we  feel  from  it  is  chiefly  a flight  Emotion  of  Dif- 
content,  from  its  being  unfuited  to  the  general  charader  or 
deflination  of  rooms.  Our  indifference  to  the  fecond  difpro- 
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portion,  or  to  too  great  length,  arifes  from  a different  caufe, 
viz.  from  our  knowledge  that  the  Beams  which  fupport  the 
roof  are  laid  latitudinally,  and  our  confequent  belief  that  the 
difference  of  Length  makes  no  difference  with  regard  to  the 
fufficiency  of  fupport.  Change,  accordingly,  in  any  apart- 
ment, this  difpofition  of  the  beams ; let  the  Spectator  per- 
ceive, that  they  are  placed  according  to  the  length,  and  not 
as  ufual  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  room ; and  what- 
ever may  be  its  other  dimenfions,  or  however  great  length 
thefe  dimenfions  may  require,  no  greater  length  will  be 
permitted  without  pain,  than  that  which  is  expreffive  of 
perfed  fufficiency  in  the  beams  for  the  fupport  of  the  roof. 
As  there  is  thus  no  uniform  Emotion  which  attends  the  per- 
ception of  thefe  Proportions,  as  would  neceffarily  be  the 
cafe,  if  their  Beauty  were  perceived  by  any  peculiar  fenfe  ; 
and  as  the  Emotion  which  we,  in  fad,  receive  from  them, 
is  different,  according  to  their  different  Expreffions  of  Fit- 
nefs,  it  feems  reafonable  to  afcribe  their  Beauty  to  this  Ex- 
preffion,  and  not  to  any  original  Beauty  in  the  Proportions 
themfelves. 

4.  If  there  were  any  original  Beauty  in  fuch  Proportions, 
they  would  neceffarily  be  as  certain  as  the  objeds  of  any 
other  fenfe ; and  there  would  be  one  precife  proportion  of 
the  three  dimenfions  of  Length,  Breadth  and  Height,  fole- 
ly  and  permanently  beautiful.  Every  one  knows,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  cafe  > no  Artift  has  ever  prefumed  to  fix 
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on  fuch  Proportions  3 and  fo  far  is  there  from  being  any 
permanent  Beauty  in  any  one  relation  of  thefe  dimenfions, 
that  the  fame  Proportions  which  are  beautiful  in  one  apart- 
ment, are  not  beautiful  in  others.  From  whatever  caufes 
thefe  variations  in  the  Beauty  of  Proportion  arife,  they  con- 
clude immediately  againft  the  do&rine  of  their  original 
Beauty.  There  feem,  however,  to  be  three  principal  caufes 
of  this  difference  in  our  opinion  of  the  Beauty  of  Propor- 
tion, which  I mull  confine  myfelf  barely  to  mention,  with- 
out attempting  the  full  illuftration  of  them. 

1.  The  firfl  is  the  confideration  of  the  weight  fupported. 
As  all  roofs  are  fupported  by  the  fide  walls,  and  compofed  in 
general  of  the  uniform  material  of  wood,  there  is  a certain, 
though  not  a very  precife  limit  which  we  impofe  to  their 
breadth,  from  our  knowledge  that  if  they  pafs  this  limit, 
they  are  infufhcient  and  infecure.  To  the  length  and  to 
the  height,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  impofe  any  fuch 
rigorous  limits,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  Proportions  inter- 
fere materially  with  our  opinion  of  fecurity.  Within  this  li- 
mit of  breadth,  there  may  be  feveral  Proportions  to  the 
length  and  height,  which  fhall  be  univerfally  pleafing.  But 
beyond  this  limit,  thefe  Proportions  ceafe  to  be  pleafing, 
and  become  painful  in  the  fame  degree  that  they  pafs  this 
boundary  of  apparent  fecurity.  Thus,  a room  of  twelve 
feet  fquare,  may  conflitute  a pleafing  Form  ; but  a room  of 
lixty  feet  fquare  would  be  pofitively  difagreeable.  A room 
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twenty-four  feet  in  length,  by  eighteen  in  breadth,  may  be 
fufficiently  pleafing;  but  a room  fixty  feet  in  length,  by 
fifty  in  breadth,  would  conftitute  a very  unpleafing  Form. 
Many  other  inftances  might  eafily  be  produced,  to  fhow, 
that  the  Beauty  of  *fcvery  apartment  depends  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  proper  fupport  to  the  roof ; and  that  on  this 
account,  the  fame  proportion  of  breadth  that  is  beautiful 
in  one  cafe,  becomes  politively  painful  in  others. 

2.  A fecond  caufe  of  this  difference  in  our  opinion  of  the 
Beauty  of  Proportion,  arifes  from  the  character  of  the  apart- 
ment. Every  one  mull  have  obferved,  that  the  different 
Forms  of  rooms,  their  difference  of  magnitude,  and  various 
other  caufes,  give  them  diftinCt  characters,  as  thofe  of  Gaiety, 
Simplicity,  Solemnity,  Grandeur,  Magnificence,  fcfr.  No 
room  is  ever  beautiful,  which  has  not  fome  fuch  pleafmg 
character ; the  terms  by  which  we  exprefs  this  Beauty  are 
fignificant  of  thefe  characters  y and  however  regular  the  Pro- 
portions of  an  apartment  may  be,  if  they  do  not  correfpond 
to  the  general  Expreffion,  we  confider  the  Form  as  defective 
or  imperfeCt.  Thus,  the  fame  Proportion  of  height  which 
is  beautiful  in  a room  of  Gaiety,  or  Cheerfulnefs,  would  be 
felt  as  a defed  in  an  apartment  of  which  the  charader  was 
Severity  or  Melancholy.  The  fame  Proportion  of  length 
which  is  pleating  in  an  elegant  or  convenient  room,  would 
be  a defeCt  in  an  apartment  of  Magnificence  or  Splendour. 
The  great  Proportion  of  breadth  which  fuits  a Temple  or  a 
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Senate-houfe,  as  according  with  the  fevere  and  folemn  cha- 
racter of  the  apartment,  would  be  pofitively  unpleafmg  in 
any  room  which  was  expreffive  of  Cheerfulnefs  or  Light- 
nefs.  In  proportion  alfo,  as  apartments  differ  in  fize,  dif- 
ferent Proportions  become  neceflary  fn  this  refpect,  to  ac- 
cord with  the  characters  which  the  difference  of  Magnitude 
produces.  The  fame  Proportion  of  height  which  is  pleafing 
in  a cheerful  room,  would  be  too  little  for  the  hall  of  a 
great  caftle,  where  vaflnefs  is  neceffary  to  agree  with  the 
fublimity  of  its  character ; and  the  fame  relation  of  Breadth 
and  Height  which  is  fo  wonderfully  affecting  in  the  Gothic 
Cathedral,  although  at  variance  with  all  the  rules  of  Pro- 
portion, would  be  both  abfurd  and  painful,  in  the  Forms  of 
any  common  apartment.  In  general,  I believe  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  great  and  pofitive  Beauty  of  apartments  a- 
rifes  from  their  character ; that  where  no  character  is  dis- 
covered, the  generality  of  men  exprefs  little  admiration  even 
at  the  moil  regular  Proportions ; that  every  difference  of 
character  requires  a correfpondent  difference  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  dimenfions  ; and  that  this  demand  is  fatisfied, 
or  a beautiful  Form  produced,  only  when  the  compofition 
of  the  different  Proportions  is  fiich  as  to  produce  one  pure, 
and  unmingled  Expreflion. 

3.  The  third  caufe  of  the  difference  of  our  opinion  of  the 
Beauty  of  Proportion  arifes  from  the  deflination  of  the  a- 
partment.  All  apartments  are  intended  for  fome  ufe  or  pur- 
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pofe  of  human  life.  We  demand,  therefore,  that  the  Form 
of  them  fhould  be  accommodated  to  thefe  Ends ; and  where- 
ever  the  Form  is  at  variance  with  the  End,  however  regu- 
lar, or  generally  beautiful  its  Proportions  may  be,  we  are 
confcious  of  an  Emotion  of  diffatisfadion  and  difcontent. 
The  molt  obvious  illuftration  of  the  dependence  of  the 
Beauty  of  Proportion,  on  this  fpecies  of  utility,  may  be 
taken  from  the  common  fyftem  that  natural  Tafte  has  dic- 
tated in  the  Proportion  of  different  apartments  in  great 
houfes.  The  hall,  the  faloon,  the  antichamber,  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  dining-room,  the  bed-chamber,  the  dreffmg- 
room,  the  library,  the  chapel,  &c.  have  all  different  Forms 
and  different  Proportions.  . Change  thefe  Proportions  ; give 
to  the  dining-room  the  Proportions  of  the  faloon,  to  the  dref- 
fing-room  thole  of  the  library,  to  the  chapel  the  Propor- 
tions of  the  antichamber,  or  to  the  drawing-room  thofe  of 
the  hall,  EsV.  and  every  one  will  confider  them  as  unpleafing 
and  defedive  Forms,  becaufe  they  are  unfitted  to  the  Ends 
they  are  deftined  to  ferve. 

The  obfervations  which  I have  now  offered  on  the 
Beauty  of  the  Internal  Proportions  of  Architedure,  feem  to 
afford  fufEcient  evidence  for  concluding  in  general, 

That  the  Beauty  of  thefe  Proportions  is  not  original  and 
independent,  but  that  it  arifes  in  all  cafes  from  the  Expref- 
fion  of  fome  fpecies  of  Fitness. 
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The  Fitnefs,  however,  which  fuch  Proportions  may  ex- 
press, is  of  different  kinds ; and  the  Reader  who  will  purfue 
the  flight  hints  that  I have  fuggefted  upon  the  fubjedf, 
may  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  the  following  conclu-^ 
flons : 

1.  That  one  Beauty  of  thefe  Proportions  arifes  from 
their  Expreflion  of  Fitnefs  for  the  fupport  of  the  weight 
impofed. 

2.  That  a fecond  fource  of  their  Beauty  confifls  in  their 
Expreflion  of  Fitnefs  for  the  prefervation  of  the  chara&er 
of  the  apartment. 

3.  That  -a  third  fource  of  their  Beauty  confifls  in  their 
Expreflion  of  Fitnefs,  in  the  general  Form,  for  its  peculiar 
purpofe  or  End. 

The  two  firfl  Expreflions  conflitute  the  Permanent 
Beauty,  and  the  third  the  Accidental  Beauty  of  an  apart- 
ment. 

In  every  beautiful  apartment  the  two  firfl:  Expreflions 
muft  be  united..  An  apartment,  of  which  the  Proportions 
exprefs  the  moft  perfed  Fitnefs  for>  the  fupport  of  the 
roof,  but  which  is  itfelf  expreflive  of  no  chara&er,  is  be- 
held rather  with  fatisfa^lion  than  delight,  and  is  never  re- 
marked 
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marked  as  beautiful.  The  Beauty  of  charader,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  is  negleded,  if  the  Proportions  of  the  apart* 
ment  are  fuch  as  to  indicate  infufhciency  or  infecurity. 
The  firft  conftitutes  what  may  be  called  the  Negative,  and 
the  fecond  the  Pofitive  Beauty  of  an  apartment  j and  every 
apartment  (eonfidered  only  in  relation  to  its  Proportions, 
and  without  any  refped  to  its  End)  will  be.  beautiful  in  the 
fame  degree  in  which  thefe  Expreflions  are  united,  or  in 
which  the  fame  Proportions  that  produce  the  appearance 
of  perfed  fufficiency*  agree  alfo  in  maintaining  the  general 
charader  of  the  apartment. 

When,  however,  the  apartment  is  eonfidered  in  relation 
to  its  End,  the  Beauty  of  its  Proportions  is  determined  in  a 
great  meafure  by  their  Expreflion  of  Fitnefs  for  this  End. 
To  this,  as  to  every  other  fpecies  of  apartment,  the  Expref- 
fion  of  fecurity  is  neceffary,  and  fuch  an  apartment  will  ac- 
cordingly be  beautiful,  when  thefe  Expreflions  coincide. 

The  mofl  perfed  Beauty  that  the  Proportions  of  an  a- 
partment  can  exhibit,  will  be  when  all  thefe  Expreflions 
unite  \ or  when  the  fame  relations  of  dimenfion  which  are 
produdive  of  the  Expreflion  of  fufhciency,  agree  alfo  in  the 
prefervation  of  Charader,  and  in  the  indication  of  Ufe. 
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PART  III. 

: :i • ' ■ . ' ■ n v * <-  * 

Of  the  Influence  o/\ Utility  upon  the  Beauty  of  Forms. 

The  third  fource  of  the  Relative  Beauty  of  Forms,  is 
Utility.  That  the  Expreftion  of  this  quality  is  fufEcient 
to  give  Beauty  to  Forms,  and  that  Forms  of  the  moft  dif- 
ferent and  oppofite  kinds  become  beautiful  from  this  Ex- 
preftion, are  fads  which  have  often  been  obferved,  and 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  every  perfon’s  oblervation. 
I fhall  not  therefore  prefume  to  add  any  illuftrations  on 
a fubjed,  which  has  already  been  fo  beautifully  illuftrated 
by  Mr  Smith,  in  the  moft  eloquent  work  * on  the  fubjed 
of  Morals,  that  Modern  Europe  has  produced. 

* Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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Of  the  Accidental  Beauty  of  Forms. 

' i ' i ' mh  ‘ \ 

Eside  the  Expreflkms  that  have  now  been  enume- 


rated, and  which  conftitute  the  two  great  and  perma- 
nent fources  of  the  Beauty  of  Forms,-  there  are  others  of  a 
cafual  or  accidental  kind,  which  have  a very  obfervable  ef- 
fect in  producing  the  fame  Emotion  in  our  minds,  and  which 
conftitute  what  may  be  called  the  Accidental  Beauty  of 
Forms.  Such  aflbciations,  inftead  of  being  common  to  all 
mankind,  are  peculiar  to  the  individual.  They  take  their 
rife  from  education,  from  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  from 
fituation,  from  profeflion ; and  the  Beauty  they  produce  is 
felt  only  by  thofe  whom  fimilar  caufes  have  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  fimilar  aflbciations.  There  are  few  men,  who 
have  not  aflbciations  of  this  kind,  with  particular  Forms, 
from  their  being  familiar  to  them  from  their  infancy,  and 
thus  connected  with  the  gay  and  pleaftng  imagery  of  that 
period  of  life ; from  their  connexion  with  fcenes  to  which 
they  look  back  with  pleafure  > or  people  whofe  memories 
they  love : and  fiich  Forms,  from  this  accidental  connec- 
tion, are  never  feen,  without  being  in  fome  meafure  the 
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Signs  of  all  thofe  affeding  and  endearing  recolledions. 
When  fuch  aflociations  are  of  a more  general  kind,  and  are 
common  to  many  individuals,  they  fometimes  acquire  a fu- 
periority  over  the  more  permanent  principles  of  Beauty, 
and  determine  even  for  a time  the  Tafte  of  nations.  The 
admiration  which  is  paid  to  the  Forms  of  Architedure,  of 
Furniture,  of  Ornament,  which  we  derive  from  Antiqui- 
ty, though  undoubtedly  very  juftly  due  to  thefe  Forms 
themfelves,  originates  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  from 
the  aflociations  which  they  conned:  with  thefe  Forms. 
Thefe  aflociations,  however,  are  merely  accidental;  and 
were  thefe  Forms  much  inferior  in  point  of  Beauty,  the  ad- 
miration which  Modern  Europe  bellows  on  them,  would 
not  be  lefs  enthuiiaftic  than  it  is  now.  There  are  even  Cafes 
where,  in  a few  years,  the  Tafte  of  a nation,  in  fuch  re- 
fpeds,  undergoes  an  abfolute  change,  from  aflociations  of 
a different  kind  becoming  general  or  fashionable,  and  where 
the  beautiful  Form  is  always  found  to  cerrefpond  to  the  pre- 
vailing, affociation.  They  who  are  learned  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Drefs,  will  recoiled  many  inftanees  of  this  kind.  In 
every  other  fpecies  of  ornament  it  is  alfo  obfervable.  A 
Angle  inftance  will  be  fufficient. 

In  the  fucceflion  of  Fafhions  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  article  of  ornamental  Furniture,  within  thefe  few  years, 
every  one  mull  have  obferved  how  much  their  Beauty  has 
been  determined  by  accidental  aflociations  of  this  kind,  and 
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how  little  the  real  and  permanent  Beauty  of  fuch  Forms  has 
been  regarded.  Some  years  ago,  every  article  of  this  kind 
was  made  in  what  was  called  the  Chinese  Tafte,  and  how- 
ever fantaftic  and  uncouth  the  Forms  in  reality  were,  they 
were  yet  univerfally  admired,  becaufe  they  brought  to  mind 
thofe  images  of  Eaftern  magnificence  and  fplendour,  of 
which  we  have  heard  fo  much,  and  which  we  are  always 
willing  to  believe,  becaufe  they  are  diftant.  To  this  fuc- 
ceeded  the  Gothic  Tafte.  Every  thing  was  now  made  in 
imitation,  not  indeed  of  Gothic  furniture,  but  in  imitation 
of  the  Forms  and  ornament  of  Gothic  Halls  and  Cathedrals. 
This  flight  aflociation,  however,  was  fufficient  to  give  Beau- 
ty to  fuch  Forms,  becaufe  it  led  to  ideas  of  Gothic  manners 
and  adventure,  which  had  become  fafhionable  in  the  world, 
from  many  beautiful  Compofitions  both  in  Profe  and  Verfe. 
The  Tafte  which  now  reigns  is  that  of  the  Antique.  Eve- 
ry thing  we  now  ufe,  is  made  in  imitation  of  thofe  models 
which  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  Italy ; and  they  ferve 
in  the  fame  manner  to  occupy  our  imagination,  by  leading 
to  thofe  recolledtions  of  Grecian  or  Roman  Tafte,  which 
have  fo  much  the  pofieflion  of  our  minds,  from  the  ftudies 
and  amufements  of  our  youth. 

I lhall  only  further  obferve  upon  this  fubjed,  that  all  fuch 
inftances  of  the  eftedt  of  accidental  Expreflion,  in  beftow- 
ing  a temporary  Beauty  upon  Forms,  conclude  immediate- 
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ly  againfl  the  do&rine  of  their  abfolute  or  independent 
Beauty ; and  that  they  afford  a very  flrong  prefumption,  if 
not  a dired  proof,  that  their  permanent  Beauty  arifes  alfo 
from  the  Exprefllons  they  permanently  convey  to  us. 
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From  the  illuftrations  that  I have  offered  in  this  long 
chapter,  on  the  Beauty  of  Forms,  we  feem  to  have  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  for  concluding  in  general,  that  no  Forms,  or 
fpecies  of  Forms,  are  in  themfelves  originally  beautiful  $ 
but  that  their  Beauty  in  all  cafes  arifes  from  their  being  ex- 
prefHve  to  us  of  fome  pleafing  or  affecting  Qualities. 

If  the  views  alfo  that  I have  prefented  on  the  fubjed  are 
juft,  we  may  perhaps  ftill  farther  conclude,  that  the  prin- 
cipal fources  of  the  Beauty  of  Forms  are,  i \Jl,  The  Expref- 
fions  we  conned:  with  peculiar  Forms,  either  from  the  Form 
itfelf,  or  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  thus  formed.  2 dly,  The 
qualities  of  Defign,  and  Fitnefs,  and  Utility  which  they  in- 
dicate : And,  3^,  The  accidental  Aflociations  which  we 
happen  to  conned  with  them.  The  confideration  of  thefe 
different  Expreffions  may  afford  perhaps  fome  general  rules, 
that  may  not  be  without  their  ufe,  to  thofe  Arts  that  are 
employed  in  the  produdion  of  Beauty. 

All  Forms  are  either  Ornamental  or  Useful. 

I.  The  Beauty  of  merely  Ornamental  Forms  appears 
to  arife  from  three  fources* 

i.  From  the  Expreffion  of  the  Form  itfelf. 
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2.  From  the  Expreffion  of  Defign. 

3.  From  Accidental  Expreffion. 

The  real  and  pofitive  Beauty,  therefore,  of  every  Orna- 
mental Form,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  the 
permanence  of  the  Expreffion  by  which  it  is  diftinguiihed. 
The  ftrongeft  and  mod  permanent  Emotion,  however,  we 
can  receive  from  fuch  Expreffions,  is  that  which  arifes  from 
the  nature  of  the  Form  itfelf.  The  Emotion  we  receive 
from  the  Expreffion  of  Defign,  as  I have  already  fliown,  is 
neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  permanent  ; and  that  which  acci- 
dental Aflociations  produce,  perifhes  often  with  the  year 
which  gave  it  birth.  The  Beauty  of  accidental  Expreffion, 
is  as  variable  as  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  mankind.  The 
Beauty  of  the  Expreffion  of  Defign,  varies  with  every  pe- 
riod of  Art.  The  Beauty  which  arifes  from  the  Expreffion 
of  Form  itfelf,  is  alone  permanent,  as  founded  upon  the  uni- 
form conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  Confidering  there- 
fore the  Beauty  of  Forms  as  conftituted  by  the  degree  and 
the  permanence  of  their  Expreffion,  the  following  conclu- 
fions  feem  immediately  to  fugged;  themfelves : 

1.  That  the  greatefl:  Beauty  which  Ornamental  Forms  can 
receive,  will  be  that  which  arifes  from  the  Expreffion  of 
the  Form  itfelf.. 


2.  That 
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2.  That  the  next  will  be  that  which  arifes  from  the  Ex- 
preflion  of  Defign  or  Skill.  And, 

3.  That  the  leaft  will  be  that  which  arifes  from  acciden- 
tal or  temporary  Expreflion. 

In  all  thofe  Arts,  therefore,  that  refpedl  the  Beauty  of 
Form,  it  ought  to  be  the  unceafing  ftudy  of  the  Artift,  to 
difengage  his  mind  from  the  accidental  Aftbciations  of  his 
age,  as  well  as  the  common  prejudices  of  his  Art  ; to  labour 
to  diftinguifh  his  productions  by  that  pure  and  permanent 
expreflion,  which  may  be  felt  in  every  age  j and  to  difdain 
to  borrow  a tranfitory  fame,  by  yielding  to  the  tempoiary 
caprices  of  his  time,  or  by  exhibiting  only  the  difplay  of  his 
own  dexterity  or  fkill.  Or  if  the  accidental  Taffe  of  mankind 
muff  be  gratified,  it  is  ftill  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only 
in  thofe  Arts,  which  are  employed  upon  perifliable  fubje&s, 
that  it  can  be  gratified  with  fafety  ; that  in  thofe  greater  pro- 
du&ions  of  Art,  which  are  deftined  to  laft  for  centuries,  the 
fame  of  the  Artift  muft  altogether  depend  upon  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Expreflion,  which  he  can  communicate  to  his 
work  and  that  the  only  Expreflion  which  is  thus  perma- 
nent, and  which  can  awaken  the  admiration  of  every  fuc- 
ceedmg  age,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the  Nature  of  Torm 
itfelf,  and  which  is  founded  upon  the  uniform  conftitution 
of  Man  and  of  Nature. 
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II.  The  Beauty  of  Useful  Forms,  arifes  either  from  the 
Expreflion  of  Fitnefs,  or  of  Utility. 

\\  ith  regard  to  this  fpecies  of  Beauty,  it  is  neceflary  at 
prefent  only  to  obferve,  i/,  That  it  is  in  itfelf  produdive 
of  a much  weaker  Emotion,  than  that  which  arifes  from  the 
different  fources  of  ornamental  Beauty ; but,  2 d,  That  this 
Emotion  is  of  a more  conftant  and  permanent  kind,  and 
much  more  uniformly  fitted  to  excite  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. 

To  unite  thefe  different  kinds  of  Beauty ; to  dignify  Or- 
namental Forms  alfo  by  Ufe,  and  to  raife  merely  Ufeful 
Forms  into  Beauty,  is  the  great  objed  of  ambition  among 
every  clafs  of  Artifts.  Wherever  both  thefe  objeds  can  be 
attained,  the  greateft  poflible  Beauty  that  Form  can  receive, 
will  be  produced ; but  as  this  can  very  feldom  be  the  cafe, 
the  following  rules  feem  immediately  to  prefent  themfelves, 
for  the  diredion  of  the  Artift. 

1.  That  where  the  Utility  of  Forms  is  equal,  that  will  be 
the  moft  beautiful  to  which  the  mod:  pleafing  Expreffion  of 
Form  is  given. 

2.  That  when  thofe  Exprellions  are  at  variance,  when  the 
Utility  of  the  Form  cannot  be  produced,  without  facrificing 
its  natural  Beauty,  or  when  this  beauty  of  Form  cannot  be 
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preferred  without  facrificing  its  utility,  that  Form  will  be 
mod  univerfally  and  mod  permanently  beautiful,  in  which 
the  Expredion  of  Utility  is  mod  fully  preferved. 

To  human  Art  indeed,  this  union  will  always  be  difficult, 
and  often  impodible ; and  the  Artid,  whatever  may  be  his 
genius,  mud  be  content  to  differ  that  Sublime  didrefs,  which 
a great  mind  alone  can  feel,  “ to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  at- 
“ tainment  of  an  ideal  Beauty,  and  to  die  at  lad  without 
“ attaining  it*.”  Yet,  if  it  is  painful  to  us  to  feel  the  li- 
mits that  are  thus  impofed  to  the  invention  of  Man,  it 
is  dill  more  pleafmg  to  us,  from  the  narrow  fchools  of 
human  Art,  to  turn  our  regard  to  the  great  fchool  of  Na- 
ture, and  to  obferve  the  dupendous  wifdom  with  which 
thefe  Expredions  are  united  in  almod  every  Form.  “ And 
“ here,  I think,”  fays  Mr  Hogarth,  “ will  be  the  proper 
“ place  to  fpeak  of  a mod  curious  difference  between  the  li- 
ving  machines  of  Nature  in  refpecd  of  Fitnefs,  and  iuch. 
“ poor  ones  in  comparifon  with  them,  as  men  are  only  ca- 
l' pable  of  making.  A Clock,  by  the  Government’s  order  has 
« been  made  by  Mr  Harrison  for  the  keeping  of  true  time 
“ at  fea  ; which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  exquidte  move- 
“ ments  ever  made.  Happy  the  ingenious  Contriver  ! al- 
ii though  the  Form  of  the  whole,  or  of  every  part  of  this 
“ curious  Machine  fhould  be  ever  fo  confufed,  or  difpleafmg- 
« ly  fhaped  to  the  eye,  and  although  even  its  movements 

“ fhould 
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ihould  be  diiagreeabie  to  look  at,  provided  it  anfvvers  the 
“ end  propofed  : an  ornamental  compofition  was  no  part  of 
“ his  fcheme,  otherwife  than  as  a polifh  might  be  necefla- 
ee  ry ; if  ornaments  are  required  to  be  added  to  mend  its 
“ fhape,  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  are  no  obftru&ion  to 
€i  the  movement  itfelf,  and  the  more  as  they  would  be  fuper- 
“ fluous  as  to  the  main  delign.  But,  in  Nature’s  machines, 

“ how  wonderfully  do  we  fee  Beauty  and  Ufe  go  hand  in 
“ hand  ! Had  a Machine  for  this  purpofe  been  Nature’s 
“ work,  the  whole  and  every  individual  part  might  have 
“ had  exquilite  Beauty  of  Form,  without  danger  of  deftroy- 
“ ing  the  exquifitenefs  of  its  motion,  even  as  if  ornament 
“ had  been  the  foie  aim;  its  movements  too  might  have 
“ been  graceful  without  one  fuperfluous  tittle  added  for 
“ either  of  thefe  lovely  purpofes.  Now  this  is  that  curious 
“ difference  between  the  Fitnefs  of  Nature’s  Machines,  and 
“ thofe  made  by  mortal  hands.” 

The  application  of  this  fine  obfervation,  to  innumerable 
inftances  both  of  inanimate  and  animated  Forms,  it  is  in  the  * 
power  of  every  one  to  make;  and,  I am  much  more  willing 
to  leave  the  impreflion  which  it  mu  ft  make  upon  every  mind 
entire,  than  to  weaken  it  by  any  illuftrations  of  my  own. 


CHAP- 
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C HA  PTER  V. 


Of  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  Motion^ 


MOtion  is  in  many  cafes  productive  of  the  Emotions- 
of  Sublimity  and  Beauty.  With  this  quality,  accord- 
ingly, we  have  many  interefting  and  affecting  Allociations.. 
Thefe  AfTociations  arife  either  from  the  nature  of  Motion 
itfelf,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  bodies  moved.  The  fol- 
lowing illuflrations  may  perhaps  fhow,  that  the  Beauty  and 
Sublimity  of  Motion  arifes  from  thefe  AfTociations,  and  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  quality  of  Matter,  is 
in  itfelf  either  beautiful  or  fublime.. 


I; 


All  Motion  is  produced  either  by  vifible  or  invifible 
power;  by  fome  caufe  which  we  perceive,  or  by  fome  which 
is  not  the  objedt  of  Senfe. 
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With  ail  Motions  of  the  latter  kind,  we  conned:  the  idea 
of  voluntary  Power ; and  fuch  Motions  are  in  fad  expref- 
five  to  us  of  the  exertion  of  Power.  Whether  this  AfTocia- 
tion  is  the  confequence  of  Experience,  or  whether  it  is  the 
efted  of  an  original  Principle,  it  is  not  at  prefent  material 
to  enquire.  The  inftance  of  children,  and  even  of  animals, 
who  uniformly  infer  life,  where  they  perceive  Motion  with- 
out any  material  caufe,  are  fufficient  evidences  of  the  fad. 

That  the  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  Motion  arifes  from 
their  Expreftion  of  Power,  feems  to  be  evident  from  the 
/ two  following  confederations  : 

1.  There  is  no  inftance  where  Motion,  which  is  the  ap- 
parent effed  of  Force,  is  beautiful  or  fublime.  It  is  impof 
iible  to  conceive  the  Motion  of  ,a  body  that  is  dragged  or 
vifibly  impelled  by  another  body,  as  either  fublimn  or  beau- 
tiful. 

2.  All  beautiful  or  fublime  Motion  is  exprefled  in  lan- 
guage by  verbs  in  the  adive  voice.  We  fay  even  in  coim 
mon  language,  that  a torrent  pours, — a ft  ream  glides, — a ri- 
vulet winds, — that  lightning  darts, — ^that  light  ft  reams. — 
Change  thefe  Expreflions,  by  means  of  any  verbs  in  the  paf- 
five  voice,  and  the  whole  Beauty  of  their  Motion  is  de- 
ftroyed.  In  poetical  Compofition,  the  fame  circumftance 
is  uniformly  obfervable.  If  Motion  were  in  itfelf  beautiful 
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or  fublime,  or  if  any  particular  kinds  of  Motion  were  fo, 
thefe  circumftances  could  not  happen ; and  fuch  Motions 
would  ftill  be  beautiful  or  fublime,  whether  they  were  ex- 
preflive  of  Power  or  not. 

The  chara&er  of  Power  varies  according  to  its  degree, 
and  produces  according  to  this  difference,  different  Emo- 
tionfc  in  our  mind.  Great  Power  produces  an  Emotion  of 
Awe  and  Admiration.  Gentle  or  moderate,  or  diminutive 
Power,  produces  an  Emotion  of  Tendernefs,  oflntereft,  of, 
Affe&ion.  To  every  fpecies  of  Power  that  is  pleafing,  the 
idea  of  fuperiority  to  obftacle  is  neceffary.  All  Power, 
whether  great  or  fmall,  which  is  inferior  to  obftacle,  in- 
duces the  idea  of  Imperfe&ion,  and  is  confidered  with  a 
kind  of  diffatisfa&ion. 

Thefe  confiderations  will  probably  explain  a great  part 
of  the  abfolute  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  Motion. 

Motion  differs  according  to  its  Degree,  and  according' 
to  its  Direction. 

I.  Of  the  Degree  of  Motion.  All  Motion,  when  ra- 
pid, is,  I apprehend,  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  great 
Power.  When  flow,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  idea  of 
gentle  or  diminutive  Power.  For  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
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I mull  appeal  to  the  Reader’s  own  obfervation.  Rapid  Mo- 
tion, accordingly,  is  fublime,  flow  Motion  beautiful. 

II.  Of  the  Direction  of  Motion.  Motion  is  either  in  a 
flraight  Line,  in  an  angular  Line,  or  in  a Terpentine  or  cur- 
vilinear Line. 

1.  Motion  in  a ftraight  Line  chiefly  derives  its  Expref 
fion  from  its  Degree.  When  rapid,  it  is  limply  fublime : 
When  flow,  it  is  limply  beautiful. 

2.  Motion  in  an  angular  Line,  is  expreflive  of  Obltruc- 
tion,  or  of  imperfed  Power.  When  confidered  therefore 
in  itfelf,  and  without  relation  to  the  body  moving,  it  is 
limply  unplealing. 

3.  Motion  in  Curves,  is  expreflive  of  Eafe,  of  Freedom, 
of  Playfulnefs,  and  is  confequently  beautiful. 

The  truth  of  this  account  of  our  AlTociations  with  Mo- 
tion, I refer  to  the  examination  of  the  Reader.  The  real 
Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  the  different  appearances  of  Mo- 
tion, feem  to  me,  to  correfpond  very  accurately  with  the 
Exprellions  which  the  different  combinations  of  the  Degree, 
and  the  Diredion  of  Motion,  convey  to  us. 


1.  Rapid 
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i.  Rapid  Motion,  in  a ftraight  line,  is  limply  expreffive  of 
great  Power.  It  is  accordingly,  in  general,  Sublime.  Ra- 
pid Motion  in  angular  Lines,  is  expreffive  of  great,  but  of 
impeded  Power,  of  a power  which  every  obltacle  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  overcome.  I believe,  that  Motion  of  this  kind,  is 
accordingly  very  feldom  Sublime.  Rapid  Motion  in  curve 
Lines  is  expreffive  of  great  Power,  united  with  Eafe,  Free- 
dom, or  Playfulnefs.  Motion  of  this  kind  accordingly, 
though  more  Sublime  than  the  preceding,  is  lefs  Sublime 
than  the  firft  fpecies  of  Motion.  The  courfe  of  a Torrent, 
when  in  a ftraight  Line,  is  more  fublime,  than  when  it 
winds  into  Curves,  and  much  more  fublime  than  when  it  is 
broken  into  Angles.  The  impetuous  (hooting  of  the  Eagle 
would  lofe  much  of  its  fublimity,  if  it  were  to  deviate  from 
the  ftraight  Line,  and  would  be  limply  painful,  if  it  were  to 
degenerate  into  an  angular  Line. 

2.  Slow  Motion  in  a ftraight  Line,  is  (imply  expreffive  of 
gentle  and  delicate  Power.  It  is  accordingly  beautiful. 
Slow  Motion  in  angular  Lines,  is  expreffive  of  gentle  Power, 
and  of  imperfedion  or  obftrudion.  Thefe  expreffions,  how- 
ever, do  not  well  accord,  and  mutually  deftroy  each  other. 
Motion  of  this  kind,  is,  accordingly,  very  feldom  beautiful. 
Slow  Motion  in  Curves,  is  expreffive  of  gentle  Power,  uni- 
ted with  Eafe,  Freedom,  and  Playfulnefs.  It  is  accordingly 
peculiarly  beautiful.  The  foft  gliding  of  a Stream,  the 

light 
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light  traces  of  a fummer  Breeze  upon  a field  of  corn,  are 
beautiful  when  in  a ftraight  Line ; they  are  much  more 
beautiful  when  they  defcribe  ferpentine  or  winding  Lines : 
but  they  are  fcarcely  beautiful,  when  their  direction  is  in 
ftiarp  angles,  and  fudden  deviations. 

The  moft  fublime  Motion,  is  that  of  rapid  Motion  in  a 
ftraight  Line.  The  moft  beautiful,  is  that  of  flow  Motion 
in  a line  of  Curves.  I humbly  apprehend,  that  thefe  con- 
cluflons  are  not  very  diftant  from  common  experience  upon 
this  lubjedl. 


II. 
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II. 

Befides  thefe,  however,  which  may  be  called  the  perma- 
nent Expreflions  of  Motion,  there  are  others' which  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  bodies  moved,  and  which  have  a ve- 
ry obvious  effeCt  in  giving  Beauty  or  Sublimity  to  the  pecu- 
liar Motions  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed.  Inftances  of 
this  kind  are  fo  familiar,  that  it  will  be  neceffary  only  to 
point  out  a few. 

Slow  Motion  is,  in  general,  limply  beautiful.  Where 
however,  the  body  is  of  great  magnitude,  flow  Motion  is 
fublime.  The  flow  Motion  of  a firft  rate  Man  of  War;  the 
flow  Afcent  of  a great  Balloon  ; the  flow  March  of  an  em- 
battled Army,  are  all  fublime  Motions,  and  rio  perfon  can 
obferve 

The  cloud  flupenduous,  from  th’  Atlantic  wave, 

High  tow’ ring  fail  along  the  horizon  blue, 

without  an  Emotion  of  this  kind. 

Rapid  Motion  is  in  general  Sublime,  yet  where  the  bodies 
excite  only  pleafing  or  moderate  affections,  Motion  of  this 

kind 
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kind  becomes  beautiful.  The  rapid  fhooting  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  the  quick  afcent  of  Fire-works,  a fudden  dream  of 
light  from  a fmall  luminous  objed  in  the  dark,  are  familiar 
indances  of  this  kind.  The  Motion  of  the  humming  Bird 
is  more  rapid  perhaps  than  that  of  the  Eagle,  yet  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  humming  Bird  is  only  beautiful. 

Motion  in  angular  Lines,  is  in  general,  produdive  of  an 
Emotion  of  difcontent,  rather  than  of  any  Emotion  either 
of  Sublimity  or  Beauty.  Yet  the  Motion  of  Lightning, 
which  is  commonly  of  this  kind,  is  drikingly  Sublime. 
The  fame  appearance  in  eledrical  Experiments,  is  beauti- 
ful. 

Slow  Motion  in  waving  Lines,  is  in  general  the  mod 
beautiful  of  all.  But  the  Motion  of  Snakes  or  of  Serpents, 
is  of  all  others  the  mod  difagreeable  and  painful. 

In  thefe  indances,  and  many  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, it  is  obvious,  that  the  Sublimity  or  Beauty  of  the 
Motion  arifes  from  the  Expredion  or  Charader  of  the  Bo- 
dies moved,  and  that  in  fuch  cafes,  the  Expredion  of  the 
Body  predominates  over  the  general  ExprefTion  which  we 
aflociate  with  the  Motion  by  which  it  is  didinguilhed. 

From  the  fads  I have  mentioned,  we  may  conclude  : 
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X ft,  That  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  Motion,  arifess 
from  the  Aftbciations  we  conned:  either  with  the  Motion 
itfelf,  or  with  the  Bodies  moved.  And, 

idly,  That  this  Sublimity  or  Beauty,  in  any  particular 
cafe  will  be  mod  perfed,  when  the  Exprelhon  of  the  Mo- 
tion, and  that  of  the  Body  moved,  coincide* 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  illuftrations  that  have  been  offered  in  the  courfe  of 
this  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of 
fome  of  the  principal  Qualities  of  Matter,  feem  to  afford 
us  fuflicient  evidence,  for  the  following  conclufions  : 

I.  That  with  each  of  thefe  qualities,  we  have  fome  plea- 
Eng  or  affe&ing  Affociation  ; and, 

II.  That  when  thefe  Affociations  are  diflolved,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  Material  Qualities  ceafe  to  be  figni- 
ficant  of  the  Affociated  Qualities,  they  ceafe  alfo  to  produce 
the  Emotions  of  Sublimity  or  Beauty. 

If  thefe  points  are  eftablifhed,  it  appears  neceffarily  to 
follow,  that  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  fuch  objects,  is  to 
be  afcribed  not  to  the  Material,  but  to  the  Affociated  Qua- 
lities ; and  of  confequence,  that  the  Qualities  of  Matter  are 
not  to  be  conlidered  as  fublime  or  beautiful  in  themfelves, 
but  as  either  fublime  or  beautiful  from  their  being  the  Signs 
or  Expreffons  of  qualities  capable  of  producing  Emotion. 
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The  opinion  I have  now  Hated,  coincides,  in  a great  de- 
gree, with  a Doctrine  that  appears  very  early  to  have 
diftinguifhed  the  Platonic  School ; which  has  been  main- 
tained in  this  country  by  feveral  Writers  of  eminence,  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Dr  Hutcheson,  Dr  Akenside,  and 
Dr  Spence  ; and  which  has  of  late  been  fupported  by  Dr 
Reid,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man)  a Work,  in  which,  by  a fuccefsful  application  of  the 
true  principles  of  philofophical  Inquiry  to  the  Theory  of 
the  human  Mind,  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  of 
his  PredecefTors,  to  illuftrate  that  important  Science.  The 
dodtrine,  I mean,  is,  that  Matter  is  not  beautiful  in  itfelf, 
but  derives  its  Beauty  from  the  Expreflion  of  Mind. 

If  by  this  dodtrine  it  is  only  meant,  that  Matter  is  not 
beautiful  in  itfelf,  without  reference  to  Mind  ; and  that  its 
Beauty  arifes  from  the  Expreffions  which  an  intelligent 
Mind  connedts  with,  and  perceives  in  it,  I readily  agree  to 
it;  and  perhaps  the  preceding  illuftrations  may  afford  it 
fome  farther  confirmation,  by  pointing  out,  more  minutely 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  fbme  of  the  principal  claffes  of 
thefe  Expreflions. 

But  if  it  is  further  meant,  that  Matter  is  beautiful  on- 
ly, by  being  expreflive  of  the  proper  Qualities  of  Mind, 
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and  that  all  the  Beauty  of  the  Material,  as  well  as  of 
the  Intellectual  World,  is  to  be  found  in  Mind  and 
its  Qualities  alone,  there  feems  fome  reafon  for  hefi- 
tation  before  we  admit  this  conclulion.  That  the  only 
Subjects  of  our  knowledge  are  Matter  and  Mind,  cannot 
be  denied ; but  it  does  not  follow,  that  all  the  Qua- 
lities with  which  we  are  acquainted,  mud  be  the  pro- 
per Qualities  either  of  Body  or  of  Mind.  There  are  a 
number  of  Qualities  which  arife  from  Relation  ; from  the 
relation  of  different  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies  to  each  other; 
from  the  relation  of  Body  to  Mind ; and  from  the  relation 
of  different  Qualities  of  Mind  to  each  other,  that  are  as 
much  the  objeCts  of  our  knowledge,  and  as  frequently  the 
objeCts  of  our  attention,  as  any  of  the  proper  qualities  ei- 
ther of  Body  or  Mind.  Many  qualities  alfo  of  this  kind 
are  productive  of  Emotion.  Thus,  that  Quality  which  we 
call  Novelty,  or  the  peculiar  relation  of  an  objeCt,  to  the 
Mind  to  which  it  is  new : that  Quality  which  we  call  Har- 
mony, in  every  fpecies  of  Compofition;  or  the  proper  cor- 
refpondence  of  every  individual  part,  to  the  production  of 
the  general  effeCt:  Fitness,  or  the  proper  relation  of 

Means  to  an  End  j Utility,  or  the  relation  of  objeCts  to 
the  Convenience  or  Happinefs  of  Man,  fsfc.  although  the  pro- 
per Qualities  neither  of  Body  nor  of  Mind,  are  yet  capable 
of  affeCting  us  with  very  Itrong  Emotions,  and  are  undoubt- 
edly very  common  fources  of  Beauty  ip  the  Material 
World. 
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Infiead  therefore  of  concluding,  that  the  Beauty  and 
Sublimity  of  Matter  arifes  from  the  Expression  of  the 
Qualities  of  Mind,  we  (hall  reft,  in  a more  humble,  but, 
as  I apprehend,  a more  definite  conclufion, 

That  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  the  Qualities 
of  Matter,  arise  from  their  being  the  Signs  or  Ex- 
pressions of  such  Qualities  as  are  fitted  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  Nature,  to  produce  Emotion. 
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The  illuflrations  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  First  Es- 
say, are  intended  to  fhow,  that  no  Objects  or  Qualities  in 
QbjeCts,  are  felt  either  as  beautiful  or  fublime,  but  fuch  as 
are  productive  of  fome  Simple  Emotion* 

The  illuftrations  in  the  Second  Essay,  are  intended  to 
fhow,  that  all  the  various  Qualities  of  Matter,  are  beau- 
tiful or  fublime  only,  from  being  expreffive  of  Qualities  car 
pable  of  producing  Emotion. 

If  thefe  illuflrations  are  juft,  we  feem  to  have  fufficient 
reafon  for  this  general  conclufton,  That  no  other  Quali- 
ties ARE  FITTED  TO  PRODUCE  THE  EMOTIONS  OF  SUBLIMI- 
TY and  Beauty,  but  such  as  are  productive  of  some 
Simple  Emotion. 

It  is  here,  however,  that  the  mo  ft  important  difficulty  in 
the  Science  of  Tafte  arifes.  Although  no  other  qualities  are 
productive  of  the  Emotions  of  Tafte,  but  thole  that  are  pro- 
ductive of  Simple  Emotion,  we  yet  every  day  perceive,  that 
the  Qualities  that  are  permanently  productive  of  Simple 
Emotion,  are  not  as  permanently  productive  of  the  Emo- 
tions of  Tafte.  There  is  an  effential  diftinCiion  therefore 
between  the  nature  of  thefe  Qualities j and  whether  in 
Science  or  in  Art,  the  accuracy  of  our  conception  of  the  na- 
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tare  of  the  Qualities  that  produce  the  Emotions  of  Taste, 
will  depend  upon  the  precifion  with  which  we  can  diftin- 
guifli  them  from  thofe  that  are  produdive  only  of  the 
Simple  Emotions  of  Pleasure. 

The  illuftration  of  this  important  fad : the  inveftigation 
of  this  diftindion  j and  the  application  of  it,  to  the  dif- 
ferent Arts  of  Taste,  will  form  the  Second  Part  of  thefe 
Inquiries. 
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